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The  task  with  which  this  Congress 
wili  have  to  busy  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  but  it  is  also  one  in 
which  labor  is  most  sure  of  Its  reward. 

I  need  not  point  again  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  victims  tuberculosis  annualiy 
claims  in  ali  countries,  or  to  the  bound¬ 
less  misery  it  brings  on  the  family  it 
attacks.  You  all  know  that  there  is  no 
disease  which  inflicts  such  deep 
wounds  on  mankind  as  this.  All  the 
greater,  however,  would  be  the  general 
joy  and  satisfaction  if  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  rid  mankind  of  this 
enemy,  which  consumes  its  inmost 
marrow,  were  crowned  with  success. 

There  are  many,  indeed,  who  doubt 
the  possibility  of  successfully  combat¬ 
ing  this  disease,  which  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  has  spread  all 
over  the  world.  This  is  by  no  means 
my  opinion.  This  is  a  conflict  into 
which  we  may  enter  with  a  surely 
founded  prospect  of  success,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  reasons  on  which  I  base 
this  conviction. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  tuberculosis  was  unknown  to 
us;  it  was  regarded  as  a  consequence, 
as  the  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  social 
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misery,  and,  as  this  supposed  cause 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  simple 
means,  people  relied  on  the  probable 
gradual  improvement  of  social  condi¬ 
tions,  and  did  nothing.  All  this  is  al¬ 
tered  now.  We  know  that  social  mis¬ 
ery  does  indeed  go  far  to  foster  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  parasite— that  is,  a  visible  and 
palpable  enemy,  which  we  can  pursue 
and  annihilate,  just  as  we  can  pursue 
and  annihilate  other  parasitic  enemies 
of  mankind. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  fact  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  a  preventlble  disease  ought 
to  have  become  clear  as  soon  as  the 
tubercle-bacillus  was  discovered,  and 
the  properties  of.  this  parasite  and  the 
manner  of  its  transmission  became 
known.  I  may  add  that  I,  for  my  part 
was  aware  of  the  full  signiflcance  of 
this  discovery  from  the  flrst,  and  so 
will  everybody  have  been  who  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  of  the  causal  relation 
between  tuberculosis  and  the  tubercle- 
bacillus.  But  the  strength  of  a  small 
number  of  medical  men  was  Inadequate 
to  the  conflict  with  a  disease  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  habits  and  customs.  Such 
a  conflict  requires  the  cooperation  of 
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many,  if  possible  of  all,  medical  men, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  State 
and  the  whole  population;  but  now  the 
moment  when  such  cooperation  is  pos¬ 
sible  seems  to  have  come.  I  suppose 
there  is  hardly  any  medical  man  now 
who  denies  the  parasitic  nature  of  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  among  the  non-medical 
public,  too,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  has  been  widely  propa¬ 
gated. 

Another  favorable  circumstance  is 
that  success  has  recently  been  achieved 
in  the  combating  of  several  parasitic 
diseases,  and  that  we  have  learned 
from  these  examples  how  the  conflict 
with  pestilences  is  to  be  carried  on. 

The  most  Important  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  the  said  experience  is 
that  it  is  a  great  blunder  to  treat  pes¬ 
tilences  uniformly.  This  was  done  in 
former  times;  no  matter  whether  the 
pestilence  in  question  was  cholera, 
plague  or  leprosy;  isolation,  quarantine, 
useless  disinfection  were  always  re¬ 
sorted  to.  But  now  we  know  that 
every  disease  must  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  special  individuality, 
and  that  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  it  must  be  most  accurately 
adapted  to  its  special  nature,  to  its  eti¬ 
ology.  We  are  entitled  to  hope  for 
success  in  combating  tuberculosis  only 
if  we  keep  this  lesson  constantly  in 
view.  As  so  extremely  much  depends 
just  on  this  point,  I  shall  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  Illustrate  it  by  several  exam¬ 
ples. 

The  pestilence  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  foreground  of  interest,  the 
bubonic  plague,  may  be  instructive  to 
us  in  several  respects. 

People  used  to  act  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  plague  patient  was  in  the 
highest  degree  a  centre  of  infection, 
and  that  the  disease  was  transmitted 
only  by  plague  patients  and  their  be¬ 
longings.  Even  the  most  recent  inter¬ 
national  agreements  are  based  on  this 
conviction.  Although,  as  compared 


with  formerly,  we  now  have  the  great 
advantage  that  we  can,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  and  of  experiments 
on  animals,  recognize  every  case  of 
plague  with  absolute  certainty,  and  al¬ 
though  the  prescribed  inspection  of 
ships,  quarantine,  the  isolation  of  pa¬ 
tients,  the  disinfection  of  infected 
dwellings  and  ships  are  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  plague  has 
nevertheless,  been  transmitted  every¬ 
where  and  has  in  not  a  few  places  as¬ 
sumed  grave  dimensions.  Why  this  has 
happened  we  know  very  well,  owing  to 
the  experience  quite  recently  gained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  plague 
is  transmitted.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  only  those  plague  patients  that  suf¬ 
fer  from  plague-pneumonia— a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  fortunately  infrequent- 
are  centres  of  infection,  and  that  the 
real  transmitters  of  the  plague  are  the 
rats.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  plague  has  been 
transmitted  by  ocean  traflic,  the  trans¬ 
mission  took  place  by  means  of  plague 
among  the  ship  rats.  It  has  also  been 
found  that,  wherever  the  rats  were  in¬ 
tentionally  or  unintentionally  extermin¬ 
ated,  the  plague  rapidly  disappeared; 
whereas  at  other  places,  where  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  rat 
plague,  the  pestilence  continued.  This 
connection  between  the  human  plague 
and  the  rat  plague  was  totally  un¬ 
known  before,  so  that  no  blame  at¬ 
taches  to  those  who  devised  the  meas¬ 
ures  now  in  force  against  the  plague 
if  the  said  measures  have  proved  un¬ 
availing.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that 
this  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  etiology 
of  the  plague  be  utilized  in  internation¬ 
al  as  well  as  in  other  traflac.  As  the 
human  plague  is  so  dependent  on  the 
rat  plague,  it  is  intelligible  that  pro¬ 
tective  Inoculation  and  the  application 
of  antitoxic  serum  have  had  so  little 
effect.  A  certain  number  of  human 
beings  may  have  been  saved  from  the 
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disease  by  that,  but  the  general  spread 
of  the  pestilence  has  not  been  hindered 
in  the  least. 

With  cholera  the  case  is  essentially 
different;  It  may,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  transmitted  directly  from 
human  beings  to  other  human  beings, 
but  its  main  and  most  dangerous  prop¬ 
agator  is  water,  and  therefore.  In  the 
combating  of  cholera,  water  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  where  this  principle  has  been 
acted  on,  we  have  succeeded  for  four 
years  in  regularly  exterminating  the 
pestilence  (which  was  introduced  again 
and  again  from  the  Infected  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries)  without  any  obstruction 
of  traflSc. 

Hydrophobia,  too,  is  not  void  of  in¬ 
struction  for  us.  Against  this  disease 
the  so-called  protective  inoculation 
proper  has  proved  eminently  effective 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease  in  persons  already  in¬ 
fected,  but,  of  course,  such  a  measure 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  infection  it¬ 
self.  The  only  real  way  of  combating 
this  pestilence  is  by  compulsory  muz¬ 
zling.  In  this  matter  also  we  have  had 
the  most  satisfactory  experience  in 
Germany,  but  have  at  the  same  time 
seen  that  the  total  extermination  of  the 
pestilence  can  be  achieved  only  by  In¬ 
ternational  measures,  because  hydro¬ 
phobia,  which  can  be  very  easily  and 
rapidly  suppressed,  Is  always  Intro¬ 
duced  again  year  after  year  from  the 
neighboring  countries. 

Permit  me  to  mention  only  one  other 
disease,  because  it  is  etiologically  very 
closely  akin  to  tuberculosis,  and  we 
can  learn  not  a  little  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  our  alms  from  Its  successful 
combating.  I  mean  leprosy.  It  is 
caused  by  a  parasite  which  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  tubercle-bacillus.  Just 
like  tuberculosis,  It  does  not  break  out 
till  long  after  Infection,  and  its  course 
la  almost  slower.  It  is  transmitted 
only  from  person  to  person,  but  only 
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when  they  come  into  close  contact,  a» 
in  small  dwellings  and  bedrooms.  la 
this  disease,  accordingly,  immediate 
transmission  plays  the  main  part; 
transmission  by  animals,  water,  or  the 
like  is  out  of  the  question.  The  com¬ 
bative  measures,  accordingly,  must  be 
directed  against  this  close  intercourse 
between  the  sick  and  the  healthy.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  this  intercourse  ia 
to  Isolate  the  patients.  This  was  most 
rigorously  done  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
means  of  numerous  leper-houses,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  leprosy, 
which  had  spread  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  was  completely  stamped  out  ia 
Central  Europe.  The  same  method  has 
been  adopted  quite  recently  in  Norway, 
where  the  segregation  of  lepers  haa 
been  ordered  by  a  special  law.  But  It 
Is  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  this 
law  is  carried  out.  It  has  been 
found  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to- 
execute  It  strictly,  for  the  segregation 
of  only  the  worst  cases,  and  even  of 
only  a  part  of  these,  sufficed  to  produce 
a  diminution  of  leprosy.  Only  so  many 
infectious  cases  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
leper-houses  that  the  number  of  fresh 
cases  kept  regularly  diminishing  from 
year  to  year.  Consequently  the  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  the  disease  has  lasted  much, 
longer  than  it  would  have  lasted  if 
every  leper  had  been  inexorably  con¬ 
signed  to  a  leper-house,  as  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages;  but  in  this  way,  too,  the  same 
purpose  Is  gained,  slowly,  indeed,  but 
without  any  harshness. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show 
what  I  am  driving  at,  which  is  to  point, 
out  that,  in  combating  pestilences,  we- 
must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
must  not  squander  force  In  subordi¬ 
nate  ineffective  measures.  Now  the 
question  is  whether  what  has  hitherto 
been  done,  and  what  Is  about  to  be 
done,  against  tuberculosis  really  strlkes- 
at  the  root  of  tuberculosis,  so  that  it 
must  sooner  or  later  die. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  It  is 
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necessary  first  and  foremost  to  inquire 
bow  infection  takes  place  in  tubercu- 
iosis.  Of  course,  I  presuppose  that  we 
understand  by  tuberculosis  only  those 
morbid  conditions  which  are  caused  by 
the  tul>ercle-baccillus. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of 
tubercolosis  the  disease  has  its  seat  in 
the  lungs,  and  has  also  begun  there. 
From  this  fact  it  is  justly  concluded 
that  the  germs  of  the  disease,  t.  e.  the 
tubercle-bacilli,  must  have  got  into  the 
lungs  by  inhalation.  As  to  the  question 
where  the  inhaled  tubercle-bacilli  have 
come  from,  there  is  also  no  doubt  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  with  certainty 
that  they  get  into  the  air  with  the 
sputum  of  consumptive  patients.  This 
sputum,  especially  in  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  almost  always  contains 
tubercle-bacilli,  sometimes  in  incredible 
quantities.  By  coughing,  and  even 
speaking,  it  is  fiung  into  the  air  in  little 
drops,  i.  e.  in  a  moist  condition,  and  can 
at  once  infect  persons  who  happen  to 
be  near  the  coughers.  But  then  it  may 
also  be  pulverized  when  dried,  in  the 
linen  or  on  the  floor  for  instance,  and 
get  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  dust. 

In  this  manner  a  complete  circle,  a 
so-called  circulus  vitiosus,  has  been 
formed  for  the  process  of  infection, 
from  the  diseased  lung,  which  produces 
phlegm  and  pus  containing  tubercle- 
bacilli,  to  the  formation  of  moist  and 
dry  particles  (which,  in  virtue  of  their 
smallness,  can  keep  floating .  a  good 
while  in  the  air),  and  finally  to  new  in¬ 
fection,  if  particles  penetrate  with  the 
air  into  a  healthy  lung  and  originate 
the  disease  anew.  Bnt  the  tubercle- 
bacilli  may  get  to  other  organs  of  the 
body  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  origi¬ 
nate  other  forms  of  tuberculosis.  This, 
however,  is  a  considerably  rarer  case. 
The  sputum  of  consumptive  people, 
then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Infection  of  tuberculosis, 
On  this  point,  I  suppose,  all  are  agreed. 
The  question  now  arises  whether  there 


are  not  other  sources  too,  copious 
enough  to  demand  consideration  in  the 
combating  of  tuberculosis. 

Great  importance  used  to  be  attached 
to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Now,  however,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  that,  though  hereditary  tuberculo¬ 
sis  is  not  absolutely  non-existent,  it  is 
nevertheless  extremely  rare,  and  we 
are  at  liberty,  in  considering  our  prac¬ 
tical  measures,  to  leave  this  form  of 
origination  entirely  out  of  account. 

But  another  possibility  of  tubercular 
infection  exists,  as  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed,  in  the  transmission  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease  from  tubercular 
animals  to  man.  This  manner  of  in¬ 
fection  is  generally  regarded  now-a-days 
as  proved,  and  as  so  frequent  that  it  is 
even  looked  upon  by  not  a  few  as  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  rigorous 
measures  are  demanded  against  it.  In 
this  Congress  also  the  discussion  of  the 
danger  with  which  the  tuberculosis  of 
animals  threatens  man  will  play  an 
important  part.  Now,  as  my  investiga¬ 
tions  have  led  me  to  form  an  opinion 
deviating  from  that  which  is  generally 
accepted,  I  beg  your  permission,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  Importance 
of  this  question,  to  discuss  it  a  little 
more  thoroughly. 

Genuine  tuberculosis  has  hitherto 
been  observed  in  almost  all  domestic 
animals,  and  most  frequently  in  poul¬ 
try  and  cattle.  The  tuberculosis  of 
poultry,  however,  differs  so  much  from 
human  tuberculosis  that  we  may  leave 
it  out  of  account  as  a  possible  source 
of  infection  for  man.  So,  strictly 
speaking,  the  only  kind  of  animal  tu¬ 
berculosis  remaining  to  be  considered  is 
the  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  which,  if 
really  transferable  to  man,  would  in¬ 
deed  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
infecting  human  beings  through  the 
drinking  of  the  milk  and  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  of  diseased  animals. 

Even  in  my  first  circumstantial  pub- 
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llcatlon  on  the  etiology  of  tuberculo- 
bls  I  expressed  myself  regarding  the 
Identity  of  human  tuberculosis  and  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  with  reserve.  Proved 
facts  which  would  have  enabled  me 
sharply  to  distinguish  these  two  forms 
of  the  disease  were  not  then  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  but  sure  proofs  of  their  absolute 
Identity  were  equally  undlscoverable, 
and  I  therefore  had  to  leave  this  ques¬ 
tion  undecided.  In  order  to  decide  It, 

I  have  repeatedly  resumed  the  Investi¬ 
gations  relating  to  it,  but  so  long  as  I 
experimented  on  small  animals,  such 
as  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  I  failed  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result, 
though  indications  which  rendered  the 
difference  of  the  two  forms  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  probable  were  not  wanting.  Not 
till  the  complaisance  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  enabled  me  to  experiment 
on  cattle,  the  only  animals  really  suit¬ 
able  for  these  investigations,  did  I  ar- 
rh'e  at  absolutely  conclusive  results. 
Of  the  experiments  which  I  have  car¬ 
ried  out  during  the  last  two  years  along 
with  Prof.  Schiiltz,  of  the  Veterinary 
College  in  Berlin,  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
some  of  the  most  important. 

A  number  of  young  cattle  which  had 
stood  the  tuberculin  test,  and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  free  from 
tuberculosis,  were  Infected  In  various 
ways  w’ith  pure  cultures  of  tubercle- 
bacilli  taken  from  cases  of  human 
tuberculosis;  some  of  them  got  the 
tubercular  sputum  of  consumptive  pa¬ 
tients  direct.  In  some  cases  the  tuber¬ 
cle-bacilli  or  the  sputum  were  injected 
under  the  skin,  In  others  into  the  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity,  in  others  into  the  jugular 
vein.  Six  animals  were  fed  with  tuber¬ 
cular  sputum  almost  daily  for  seven  or 
eight  months;  four  repeatedly  inhaled 
great  quantities  of  bacilli,  which  were 
distributed  in  water  and  scattered 
with  it  in  the  form  of  spray.  None  of 
these  cattle  (there  were  nineteen  of 
them)  showed  any  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  they  gained  considerably  In 


weight  From  six  to  eight  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  experiments  they 
were  killed.  In  their  Internal  organs 
not  a  trace  of  tuberculosis  was  found. 
Only  at  the  places  where  the  injections 
had  been  made  small  suppurative  foci 
had  formed,  in  which  few  tubercle- 
bacilli  could  be  found.  This  is  exactly 
what  one  flnds  when  one  injects  dead 
tubercle-bacilli  under  the  skin  of  ani¬ 
mals  liable  to  contagion.  So  the  ani¬ 
mals  we  experimented  on  were  affected 
by  the  living  bacilli  of  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  exactly  as  they  would  have 
been  by  dead  ones;  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  insusceptible  to  them. 

The  result  was  utterly  different  how¬ 
ever,  when  tlie  same  experiment  was 
made  on  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis 
with  tubercle-bacilli  that  came  from 
the  lungs  of  an  animal  suffering  from 
bovine  tuberculosis.  After  an  incuba¬ 
tion  period  of  about  a  week  the  sever¬ 
est  tubercular  disorders  of  the  internal 
organs  broke  out  in  all  the  affected 
animals.  It  was  all  one  whether  the 
infecting  matter  had  been  injected  only 
under  the  skin  or  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  the  vascular  system.  High 
fever  set  in,  and  the  animals  became 
weak  and  lean;  some  of  them  died  after 
a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months, 
others  were  killed  in  a  miserably  sick 
condition  after  three  months.  After 
death  extensive  tubercular  infiltrations 
were  found  at  the  place  where  the  in¬ 
jections  had  been  made,  and  in  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  and  also 
far  advanced  alterations  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  the 
spleen.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  in¬ 
jections  had  been  made  into  the  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity  the  tubercular  growths 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  were  found  on  the  omen¬ 
tum  and  peritoneum.  In  short,  the 
cattle  proved  just  as  susceptible  to  in¬ 
fection  by  the  bacillus  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  as  they  had  proved  insuscep¬ 
tible  to  infection  by  the  bacillus  of 
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human  tuberculosis.  I  wish  only  to 
add  that  preparations  of  the  organs  of 
the  cattle  which  were  artificially  in¬ 
fected  with  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
these  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriol¬ 
ogy. 

An  almost  equally  striking  distinc¬ 
tion  between  human  and  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  brought  to  light  by  a  feed¬ 
ing  experiment  with  swine.  Six  young 
swine  were  fed  daily  for  three  months 
with  the  tubercular  sputum  of  con¬ 
sumptive  patients.  Six  other  swine  re¬ 
ceived  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
with  their  food  daily  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  The  animals  that  were  fed  with 
sputum  remained  healthy  and  grew 
Uistily,  whereas  those  that  were  fed 
with  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
soon  became  sickly,  were  stunted  in 
their  growth,  and  half  of  them  died. 
After  three  months  and  a  half  the  sur¬ 
viving  swine  were  all  killed  and  ex¬ 
amined.  Among  the  animals  that  had 
been  fed  with  sputum  no  trace  of 
tuberculosis  was  found,  except  here 
and  there  little  nodules  in  the  lymphat¬ 
ic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  one  case 
a  few  gray  nodules  In  the  lungs.  The 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had 
eaten  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
had,  without  exception  (just  as  in  the 
cattle  experiment),  severe  tubercular 
diseases,  especially  tubercular  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  the  greatly  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  and  of  the  mesen¬ 
teric  glands,  and  also  extensive  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lungs  and  the  spleen. 

The  difference  between  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  appeared  not  less 
strikingly  in  a  similar  experiment  with 
asses,  sheep  and  goats.  Into  whose  vas¬ 
cular  system  the  two  kinds  of  tubercle- 
bacilli  were  Injected. 

Our  experiments,  I  must  add,  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  have  led  to  this 
result.  If  one  studies  the  older  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  and  collates  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  numerous  experiments 


that  were  made  in  former  times  by 
Chauveau,  Gflnther  and  Harms,  Bol¬ 
linger  and  others,  who  fed  calves, 
swine  and  goats  with  tubercular  mate¬ 
rial,  one  finds  that  the  animals  that 
were  fed  with  the  milk  and  pieces  of 
the  lungs  of  tubercular  cattle  always 
fell  ill  of  tuberculosis,  whereas  those 
that  received  human  material  with 
their  food  did  not.  Comparative  inves¬ 
tigations  regarding  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  have  been  made  very  re¬ 
cently  in  North  America  by  Smith,  Din¬ 
widdle  and  Frothingham,  and  their  re¬ 
sult  agreed  with  that  of  ours.  The 
unambiguous  and  absolutely  conclu¬ 
sive  result  of  our  experiments  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  chose  methods  of  in¬ 
fection  which  exclude  all  sources  of  er¬ 
ror,  and  carefully  avoided  everything 
connected  with  the  stalling,  feeding 
and  tending  of  the  animals  that  might 
have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  experi¬ 
ments. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  I  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  maintaining  that  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  differs  from  bovine,  and  cannot 
be  transmitted  to  cattle.  It  seems  to 
me  very  desirable,  however,  that  these 
experiments  should  be  repeated  else¬ 
where,  in  order  that  all  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion  may  be  re¬ 
moved. 

I  wish  only  to  add  that,  owing  to  the 
great  importance  of  this  matter,  the 
German  Government  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  further  inquiries 
on  the  subject. 

But,  now.  how  is  it  with  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  man  to  bovine  tuberculosis? 
This  question  is  far  more  important  to 
us  than  that  of  the  susceptibility  of 
cattle  to  human  tuberculosis,  highly  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is  too.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  this  question  a  direct  answer, 
because,  of  course,  the  experimental  in¬ 
vestigations  of  it  with  human  bel  >gs 
is  out  of  the  question.  Indirectly,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  try  to  approach  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  milk  and  butter 
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consumed  in  great  cities  very  often 
contain  large  quantities  of  the  bacilli 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  a  living  con¬ 
dition,  as  the  numerous  infection  exper¬ 
iments  with  such  dairy  products  on 
animals  have  proved.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  cities  daily  consume 
such  living  and  perfectly  virulent  bacil¬ 
li  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  uninten¬ 
tionally  carry  out  the  experiment 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make. 
If  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
were  able  to  Infect  human  beings, 
many  cases  of  tuberculosis  caused  by 
the  consumption  of  alimenta  contain¬ 
ing  tubercle-bacilli  could  not  but  occur 
among  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities, 
especially  the  children.  And  most 
medical  men  believe  that  this  is  actual¬ 
ly  the  case. 

In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so.  That 
a  case  of  tuberculosis  has  been  caused 
by  alimenta  can  be  assumed  with  cer¬ 
tainty  only  when  the  Intestine  suffers 
first— i.  e.  when  a  so-called  primary 
tul)erculosls  of  the  intestine  is  found. 
But  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
Among  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  ex¬ 
amined  after  death,  I  myself  remem¬ 
ber  having  seen  primary  tuberculosis 
of  the  intestine  only  twice.  Among  the 
great  post-mortem  material  of  the 
Charit6  Hospital  in  Berlin  ten  cases  of 
priminary  tuberculosis  of  the  Intestine 
occurred  in  five  years.  Among  933 
cases  of  tuberculosis  In  children  at  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick’s 
Hospital  for  Children,  Ba^nsky  never 
found  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine 
without  simultaneous  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  the  bronchial  glands.  Among 
3104  post-mortems  of  tubercular  chil¬ 
dren,  Bledert  observed  only  sixteen 
cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine.  I  could  cite  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  subject  many  more  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  same  kind,  all  Indubitably 
showing  that  primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestine,  especially  among  chil¬ 
dren,  Is  a  comparatively  rare  disease. 


and  of  these  few  cases  that  have  been 
enumerated,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  were  due  to  infection  by  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis.  It  is  just  as  likely 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  widely 
propagated  bacilli  of  human  tubercu¬ 
losis,  which  may  have  got  into  the 
digestive  canal  in  some  way  or  other — 
for  instance,  by  swallowing  sa¬ 
liva  of  the  mouth.  Hitherto  no¬ 
body  could  decide  with  certainty  in 
such  a  case  whether  the  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestine  was  of  human  or  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  Now  we  can  diagnose 
them.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  pure  culture  the  tubercle-bacilli 
found  in  the  tubercular  material,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  belong  to 
bovine  tuberculosis  by  Inoculating  cat¬ 
tle  with  them.  For  this  purpose  I  rec¬ 
ommend  subcutaneous  injection,  which 
yields  quite  specially  character¬ 
istic  and  convincing  results.  For  half 
a  year  past  I  have  occupied  myself 
with  such  Investigations;  but,  owing 
to  the  rareness  of  the  disease  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  the  cases  I  have 
been  able  to  investigate  is  but  small. 
What  has  hitherto  resulted  from  this 
investigation  does  not  speak  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  bovine  tuberculosis  oc¬ 
curs  In  man. 

Though  the  Important  question 
whether  man  is  susceptible  to  bovine 
tuberculosis  at  all  is  not  yet  absolutely 
decided  and  will  not  admit  of  absolute 
decision  to-day  or  to-morrow,  one  is 
nevertheless  already  at  liberty  to  say 
that,  if  such  a  susceptibility  really  ex¬ 
ists,  the  infection  of  human  beings  is 
but  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  should 
estimate  the  extent  of  Infection  by  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  tubercular  cattle,  and 
the  butter  made  of  their  milk,  as  hard¬ 
ly  greater  than  that  of  hereditary 
transmission,  and  I  therefore  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  take  any  meas¬ 
ures  against  it. 

So  the  only  main  source  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  is  the  sputum  of 
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consumptive  patients,  and  the  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  combating  of  tuberculosis 
must  aim  at  the  prevention  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  arising  from  its  diffusion.  Well, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction? 
Several  ways  are  open.  One’s  first 
thought  might  be  to  consign  all  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  whOk.3  sputum  contains  tubercle- 
bacilli,  to  suitable  establishments.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  absolutely  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  also  unnecessary.  For  a 
consumptive  who  coughs  out  tubercle- 
bacilli  is  not  necessarily  a  soimce  of 
infection  on  that  account,  so  long  as 
he  takes  care  that  his  sputum  is  proper¬ 
ly  removed  and  rendered  innocuous. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  very  many 
patients,  especially  in  the  first  stages, 
and  also  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
M'ell-to-do  classes,  and  are  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessary  nursing.  But  how 
is  it  with  people  of  very  small  means? 
Every  medical  man  who  has  often  en¬ 
tered  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  I 
can  speak  on  this  point  from  my  own 
experience,  knows  how  sad  is  the  lot 
of  consumptives  and  their  families 
there.  The  whole  family  have  to  live 
in  one  or  two  small,  ill-ventilated 
rooms.  The  patient  is  left  without  the 
nursing  he  needs,  because  the  able- 
bodied  members  of  the  family  must  go 
to  their  work.  How  can  the  necessary 
cleanliness  he  secured  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances?  How  is  such  a  helpless 
patient  to  remove  his  sputum,  so  that 
it  may  do  no  harm?  But  let  us  go  a 
step  further  and  picture  the  condition 
of  a  poor  consumptive  patient’s  dwell¬ 
ing  at  night.  The  whole  family  sleep 
crowded  together  in  one  small  room. 
However  cautiousi  he  may  be,  the  suf¬ 
ferer  scatters  the  morbid  matter  se¬ 
creted  by  his  diseased  lungs  every  time 
he  coughs,  and  his  relatives  close  beside 
him  must  inhale  this  poison.  Thus 
whole  families  are  infected.  They  die 
out,  and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  Infectiousness  of 


tuberculosis  the  opinion  that  it  is 
hereditary,  whereas  its  transmission  in 
the  cases  in  question  was  due  solely 
to  the  simplest  process  of  infection, 
which  does  not  strike  people  so  much 
because  the  consequences  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  once,  but  generally  only  after 
the  lapse  of  years. 

Often,  in  such  circumstances,  the  in¬ 
fection  is  not  restricted  to  a  single 
family,  but  spreads  in  densely  inhabit¬ 
ed  tenement-houses  to  the  neighbors, 
and  then,  as  the  admirable  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Biggs  have  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  densely  peopled  parts  of  New 
York,  regular  nests  or  foci  of  disease 
are  formed.  But,  if  one  investigates 
these  matters  more  thoroughly,  one 
finds  that  it  is  not  poverty  per  se  that 
favors  tuberculosis,  but  the  bad  domes¬ 
tic  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
everywhere,  but  especially  in  great 
cities,  have  to  live.  For,  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  statistics  show,  tuberculosis  is 
less  frequent,  even  among  the  poor, 
when  the  population  is  not  densely 
packed  together,  and  may  attain  very 
great  dimensions  among  a  well-to-do 
population  when  the  domestic  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  as  regards  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  are  bad,  as  is  the  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
North  Sea  coast.  So  it  is  the  over¬ 
crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor  that  we 
have  to  regard  as  the  real  breeding- 
places  of  tuberculosis;  it  is  out  of  them 
that  the  disease  always  crops  up  anew, 
and  it  is  to  the  abolition  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  must  first  and  foremost 
direct  our  attention  if  we  wish  to  at¬ 
tack  the  evil  at  its  root,  and  to  wage 
war  against  it  with  effective  weapons. 

This  being  so,  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
see  how  efforts  are  being  made  in  al¬ 
most  all  countries  to  improve  the  do¬ 
mestic  conditions  of  the  poor.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  these  efforts,  which 
must  be  promoted  in  every  way,  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  diminution  of 
tuberculosis.  But  a  long  time  must 
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elapse  ere  essential  changes  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  this  direction,  and  much  may 
be  done  meanwhile  in  order  to  reach 
tbe  goal  much  more  rapidly. 

If  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  get 
rid  of  the  danger  w’hich  small  and 
overcrowded  dwellings  involve,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  remove  the  patients  from 
them,  and,  in  their  own  interests  and 
that  of  the  people  about  them, 
to  lodge  them  better;  and  this 
can  be  done  only  in  suitable  hos¬ 
pitals.  But  the  thought  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  end  by  compulsion  of 
any  kind  is  very  far  from  me;  what  I 
want  is  that  the  consumptives  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  the  nursing  they 
need  better  than  they  can  obtain  it 
now.  At  present  a  consumptive  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  is  re¬ 
garded  as  Incurable  and  as  an  unsuit¬ 
able  Inmate  for  a  hospital.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  he  is  reluctantly  admitted 
and  dismissed  ns  soon  as  possible.  The 
patient,  too,  when  the  treatment  seems 
to  him  to  produce  no  Improvement,  and 
the  expenses,  owing  to  the  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  illness,  weigh  heavily  upon 
him,  is  himself  animated  by  the  wish 
to  leave  the  hospital  soon.  That  would 
be  altogether  altered  if  we  had  special 
hospitals  for  consumptives,  and  if  the 
patients  were  taken  care  of  there  for 
nothing,  or  at  least  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  To  such  hospitals  they  would 
willingly  go;  they  could  be  better 
treated  and  cared  for  there  than  is  now 
the  case.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
execution  of  the  project  will  have  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  owing  to 
the  considerable  outlay  it  entails.  But 
very  much  would  be  gained  if,  at  least 
in  tbe  existing  hospitals,  which  have  to 
admit  a  great  number  of  consumptives 
at  any  rate,  special  wards  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  them,  in  which  pecuniary  fa¬ 
cilities  would  be  offered  them.  If  only 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
number  of  consumptives  were  suitably 
lodged  in  this  way,  a  diminution  of 


infection  and  consequently  of  the  sum 
total  of  tuberculosis  could  not  fall  to 
be  the  result.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you  in  this  connection  of  what  I  said 
about  leprosy.  In  the  combating  of 
that  disease  also  great  progress  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  lodging  only  a 
fair  number  of  the  patients  in  hospitals. 
The  only  country  that  possesses  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  special  hospitals 
for  tubercular  patients  is  England,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  in  England,  which 
is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  is  greatly  due  to  this  circumstance. 
I  should  point  to  the  founding  of 
special  hospitals  for  consumptives  and 
the  better  utilization  of  the  already  ex¬ 
isting  hospitals  for  the  lodging  of  con¬ 
sumptives  as  the  most  important  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  combating  of  tuberculosis, 
and  its  execution  opens  a  wide  field  of 
activity  to  the  State,  to  municipalities, 
and  to  private  benevolence.  There  are 
many  people  who  possess  great  wealth, 
and  would  willingly  give  of  their  su¬ 
perfluity  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor 
and  heavily  afflicted  fellow-creatures, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  do  this  in  a 
judicious  manner.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  render  a  real  and 
lasting  service  by  founding  consump¬ 
tion  hospitals  or  purchasing  the  right 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  consump¬ 
tive  patients  maintained  in  special 
wards  of  other  hospitals  free  of  ex¬ 
pense. 

As,  however,  unfortunately,  the  aid 
of  the  State,  the  municipalities  and 
rich  benefactors  will  probably  not  be 
forthcoming  for  a  long  time  yet,  we 
must  for  the  present  resort  to  other 
measures  that  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  main  measure  just  referred  to,  and 
serve  as  a  supplement  and  temporary 
substitute  for  it. 

Among  such  measures  I  regard  ob¬ 
ligatory  notification  as  specially  valu¬ 
able.  In  the  combating  of  all  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  it  has  proved  Indispensa- 
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ble  as  a  means  of  obtaining  certain 
knowledge  as  to  tbeir  state,  especially 
their  dissemination,  their  increase  and 
decrease.  In  the  conflict  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  also  we  cannot  dispense  with 
obligatory  notification;  we  need  it  not 
only  in  order  to  inform  ourselves  as  to 
the  dissemination  of  this  disease,  but 
mainly  in  order  to  learn  where  help 
and  instruction  can  be  given,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  disinfection  which  is 
so  urgently  necessary  when  consump¬ 
tives  die  or  change  their  residences  has 
to  be  effected.  Fortunately  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  notify  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  nor  even  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption,  but  only  those  that,  owing 
to  the  domestic  conditions,  are  sources 
of  danger  to  the  people  about  them. 
Such  limited  notification  has  already 
been  introduced  in  various  places,  in 
Norway,  for  instance,  by  a  special  law, 
in  Saxony  by  a  ministerial  decree,  in 
New  York  and  in  several  American 
towns,  w'hich  have  followed  its  ex¬ 
ample.  In  New  York,  where  notifica¬ 
tion  was  optional  at  first  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  made  obligatory,  it  has 
proved  eminently  useful.  It  has  thus 
been  proved  that  the  evils  which  it 
used  to  be  feared  the  introduction  of 
notification  for  tuberculosis  would 
bring  about  need  not  occur,  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  ex¬ 
amples  I  have  named  may  very  soon 
excite  emulation  everywhere. 

There  is  another  measure,  closely 
connected  with  notification,  viz.  disin¬ 
fection,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
must  be  effected  when  consumptives 
die  or  change  their  residence,  in  order 
that  those  who  next  occupy  the  infect¬ 
ed  dwelling  may  be  protected  against 
Infection.  Moreover,  not  only  the 
dwellings  but  also  the  infected  beds 
and  clothes  of  consumptives  ought  to 
be  disinfected. 

A  further  measure,  already  recog¬ 
nized  on  all  hands  as  effective,  is  the 
Instructing  of  all  classes  of  the  people 


as  to  the  infectiousness  of  tuberculosis, 
and  as  to  the  best  way  of  protecting 
oneself.  The  fact  that  tuberculosis  has 
considerably  diminished  in  almost  all 
civilized  states  of  late  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  circumstance  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  contagious  character  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  more  and  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  that  caution 
in  intercourse  with  consumptives  has 
increased  more  and  more  in  conse¬ 
quence.  If  better  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  tuberculosis  has  alone  sufficed 
to  prevent  a  large  number  of  cases,  this 
must  serve  us  as  a  significant  admoni¬ 
tion  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  this  means,  and  to  do  more  and  more 
to  bring  it  about  that  everybody  may 
know  the  dangers  that  threaten  him  in 
intercourse  with  consumptives.  It  is 
only  to  be  desired  that  the  instructions 
may  be  made  shorter  and  more  precise 
than  they  generally  are,  and  that  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  avoidance 
of  the  worst  danger  of  infection,  which 
is  the  use  of  the  bedrooms  and  small 
ill-ventilated  workrooms  simultaneous¬ 
ly  with  consumptives.  Of  course  the 
instructions  must  include  directions  as 
to  what  consumptives  have  to  do  when 
they  cough  and  how  they  are  to  treat 
their  sputum. 

Another  measure,  which  has  come  in¬ 
to  the  foreground  of  late,  and  which  at 
this  moment  plays  to  a  certain  extent 
a  paramount  part  in  all  efforts  for  the 
combating  of  tuberculosis,  works  in 
quite  another  direction.  I  mean  the 
founding  of  sanatoria  for  consumptives. 

That  tuberculosis  is  curable  in  its 
early  stages  must  be  regarded  as  an 
undisputed  fact.  The  idea  of  curing  as 
many  tubercular  patients  as  possible 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  those 
that  reach  the  infectious  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fresh  cases,  was  therefore  a  very 
natural  one.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  number  of  persons  cured 
in  this  way  will  be  great  enough  to  ex- 
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erolse  au  appreciable  iuflueuce  ou  the 
retrogression  of  tuberculosis,  I  will 
try  to  answer  this  question  in  the  light 
of  the  figures  at  my  disposal. 

According  to  the  business  report  of 
the  German  Central  Committee  for  the 
Establishment  of  Sanatoria  for  the  Cure 
of  Consumptives,  about  5500  beds  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  these  institutions 
by  the  end  of  1901,  and  then,  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  average  stay  of  each 
patient  will  be  three  months,  it  will  be 
possible  to  treat  at  least  20,000  patients 
every  year.  From  the  reports  hitherto 
issued  as  to  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  in  the  establishments  we 
learn  further  that  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  that  have  tubercle-bacil¬ 
li  in  their  sputum  lose  them  by  the 
treatment  there.  This  is  tne  only  sure 
test  of  success,  especially  as  regards 
prophylaxis.  If  we  make  this  the  basis 
of  our  estimates,  we  find  that  4000  con¬ 
sumptives  will  leave  these  establish¬ 
ments  annually  as  cured.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statistics  ascertained  by  the 
German  Imperial  OflJce  of  Health, 
there  are  220,000  pctsous  in  Germany 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  who  are  so 
far  gone  in  consumption  that  hospital 
treatment  is  necessary  for  them.  Com¬ 
pared  with  this  great  number  of  con¬ 
sumptives  the  success  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  in  question  seems  so  small  that 
a  material  influence  on  the  retrogres¬ 
sion  of  tuberculosis  in  general  is  not 
yet  to  be  expected  of  them.  But  pray 
do  not  imagine  that  I  wish,  by  this  cal¬ 
culation  of  mine,  to  oppose  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  such 
sanatoria  in  any  way.  I  only  wish  to 
warn  against  the  over-estimating  of 
their  importance  which  has  recently 
been  observable  in  various  quarters, 
based  apparently  on  the  opinion  that 
the  war  against  tuberculosis  can  be 
waged  by  means  of  sanatoria  alone,  and 
that  other  measures  are  of  subordinate 
value.  In  reality  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  What  is  to  be  achieved  by  the 


general  prophylaxis  resulting  from 
recognition  of  the  danger  of  Infection 
and  the  consequent  greater  caution  in 
intercourse  with  consumptives  is 
shown  by  a  calculation  of  Cornet’s  re¬ 
garding  the  decrease  of  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  in  Prussia  in  the  years 
1889  to  1897.  Before  1889  the  average 
was  31.4  per  10,000,  whereas  in  the 
period  named  it  sank  to  21.8,  which 
means  that,  in  that  short  space  of  time, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculo¬ 
sis  was  184,000  less  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  average  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  In  New  York,  under  the 
influence  of  the  general  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  directed  in  a  simply  exemplary 
manner  by  Biggs,  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  has  diminished  by  more 
than  35  per  cent,  since  188(>.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  both  in 
Prussia  and  New  York  the  progress  in¬ 
dicated  by  these  figures  is  due  to  the 
first  beginnings  of  these  measures. 
Considerably  greater  success  is  to  be 
expected  of  their  further  development. 
Biggs  hopes  to  have  got;  so  far  in  five 
years  that  in  the  city  of  New  Y’^ork 
alone  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  will  be  3000  less  than 
formerly.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
most  urgently  recommending  Dr. 
Biggs’  organization  to  the  study  and 
Imitation  of  all  municipal  sanitary 
authorities. 

Now,  I  do  indeed  believe  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  render  the  sanatoria  con¬ 
siderably  more  efficient.  If  strict  care 
be  taken  that  only  patients  be  admitted 
for  whom  the  treatment  of  those  es¬ 
tablishments  is  well  adapted,  and  if  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  be  prolonged, 
it  will  certainly  be  possible  to  cure 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  still  more. 
But  even  then,  and  even  if  the  number 
of  the  sanatoria  be  greatly  Increased, 
the  total  effect  will  always  remain  but 
moderate.  The  sanatoria  will  never 
render  the  other  measures  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  superfluous.  If  their  number 
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become  great,  however,  and  if  they 
perform  their  functions  properly,  they 
may  materially  aid  the  strictly  sanitary 
measures  in  the  conflict  with  tuberculo¬ 
sis. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back 
once  more  to  what  has  been  done  hith¬ 
erto  for  the  combating  of  tuberculosis, 
and  forward  to  what  has  still  to  be 
done,  we  are  at  liberty  to  declare  with 
a  certain  satisfaction  that  very  promis¬ 
ing  beginnings  have  already  been 
made.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  con¬ 
sumption  hospitals  of  England,  the  le¬ 
gal  regulations  regarding  notiflcation 
in  Norway  and  Saxony,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  created  by  Biggs  in  New  York,  the 
sanatoria,  and  the  instruction  of  the 

Natore. 


people.  All  that  is  necessarj’  is  to  go 
on  developing  these  beginnings,  to  test, 
and  if  possible  to  increase,  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  diminution  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  wherever  nothing  has  yet 
been  done,  to  do  likewise. 

If  we  are  continually  guided  in  this 
enterprise  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  pre¬ 
ventive  medical  science,  if  we  utilize 
the  experience  gained  in  conflict  with 
other  pestilences,  and  aim,  with  clear 
recognition  of  the  purpose  and  resolute 
avoidance  of  w’rong  roads,  at  striking 
the  evil  at  its  root,  then  the  battle 
against  tuberculosis,  which  has  been  so 
energetically  begun,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  victorious  issue. 


DILETTANTISM  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


In  the  enormous  army,  which  for 
centuries  has  marched  forward  to¬ 
wards  idealism,  there  has  always  been 
a  large  number  of  marauders  and 
weaklings.  But  never  yet  have  those 
who  sit  near  the  road  watching  the 
passing  regiments  excited  any  admira¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  since  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  old  as  the  laziness  of  the 
human  spirit,  has  been  named'  dilettant¬ 
ism,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
different;  for  many  people  there  Is 
nothing  more  beautiful,  more  reflned  or 
more  respectable  than  to  sneer  at  the 
truth,  to  deny  moral  value  and  to  make 
their  own  pleasure  a  test  of  all  things. 

According  to  these  views,  only  scepti¬ 
cism  is  reasonable,  only  egotism  is  a 
virtue.  Humanity  will  not  die,  even 
if  absolute  doubt  and  reflned  egotism 
should  ruin  the  will  and  moral  health 
of  the  old  world.  Other  races  would 
come  to  lead  the  magniflcent  march  to¬ 
wards  the  future.  Let  anyone  try  to 


talk  about  dilettantism  or  about  liter¬ 
ary  chinoiserie  to  Americans,  or  to  the 
bold  colonists  of  Australia  and  Africa! 
"When  Greece  began  to  produce  only 
sophists,  the  world’s  hegemony  passed 
to  Rome;  when  Rome,  in  her  turn,  was 
eaten  up  by  corruption,  Franks  and 
Saxons  came  to  renew  the  old  organism 
with  young  blood. 

Happily  for  us  in  France  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  point.  Dilettantism 
is,  among  us,  exceptional.  In  the  flrst 
place,  Christianity  has  taught  us  how 
to  live  and  what  is  our  duty;  on  the 
other  hand,  impartial  literary  investi¬ 
gation  shows  us  that  the  majority  con¬ 
sists  of  sincere  thinkers  who  do  not 
disdain  the  truth.  If  we  ask,  who 
among  remarkable  writers  of  this  day 
deserve  the  name  of  dilettanti,  we 
could  name  only  four:  Ernest  Renan, 
Anatole  France,  Maurice  Barrfts  and 
.lules  Lemaltre.  And  of  these,  the  flrst 
is  dead,  and  the  last  can  only  be  count- 
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ed  among  dilettanti  with  much  quali¬ 
fication.  If  we  ask  who  are  on  the 
other  side,  the  names  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  We  cannot  call  Bourget,  Brune- 
tiere,  Taine,  all  honest  searchers  for 
truth,  d  ilettanti ;  nor  W agner,  the  author 
of  “Vaillance”  and  “Jeunesse,”  nor 
Vogue,  perhaps  the  most  zealous  work¬ 
ers  for  the  renaissance  of  idealism,  nor 
Lavisse,  who  is  awaking  in  our  youth 
the  energy  put  to  sleep  by  scepticism. 
Among  younger  writers,  Henri  B6ran- 

Iger  (VEffort,  VAristocratie  intellectuelle), 
Henri  Bordeaux  (Ames  modernes), 
Charles  Recolln  (Solitaires),  Charles 
Morice,  Jules  Case,  Gabriel  Sarrazin, 
^  Charles  and  Edouard  Faster  (Un  Re- 
j  Uirinvnt),  Henri  Desplaces  (Maladies 
i  d'umej,  Maurice  Pujo  (Rigtie  de  la 
,  Grucv),  Jean  Honcey  (Souffles  Nou- 
i  reauxj,  Eugene  Hollande  (BeauU), 

:  Pierre  Lasserre  (La  crise  Chrdtienne), 
witness,  that  in  the  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature  of  France  a  warm  enthusiasm 
j  and  noble  hunger  for  truth  have  not 
1  disappeared.  In  “sti-eams”  of  ideas  the 
;  wave  of  dilettantism  is  small,  like  a 
brook  which  loses  itself  in  tlie  sand  be- 
!  fore  reaching  the  sea;  on  the  contrary, 
the  wave  of  ethics,  the  movement  in 
the  name  of  moral  good,  is  like  a  great 
]  river,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
j  world  has  carried  the  generations  of 
the  people  to  the  true  aim  of  existence. 
The  only  praise  we  could  give  to  dilet¬ 
tantism  is  in  the  words:  "Saltavit  et 
placuit." 

I 

What  is  dilettantism?  LlttrS  writes: 
“Dilettantism:  a  great  liking  for  mu¬ 
sic,  especially  for  Italian  music.” 
Without  any  doubt,  the  definition  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  Littr6,  however,  was  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  and  we  must  therefore 
admit  that  if  his  dictionary  does  not 
give  a  more  satisfactory  definition,  the 
only  reason  was  that  at  that  time, 
about  1872,  there  was  no  other  idea 
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implied  in  the  word.  What  shall  we 
do  then?  Create  a  new  definition?  Ad¬ 
versaries  would  object  that  we  are  call¬ 
ing  up  a  new*  nightmare,  that  in  order 
to  make  our  criticism  more  easy,  we 
are  giving  to  a  free  system  an  arbi¬ 
trary  form;  finally,  tliat  we  atti'ibute 
qualities  and  mistakes  to  those  whom 
we  wish  to  judge,  and  condemn  them 
in  advance,  although  our  judgment  will 
be  very  far  from  the  “truth.”  Shall 
we  then  get  along  without  a  defini¬ 
tion?  But  we  do  not  know  what  the 
question  is  about.  For  instance,  those 
who  by  dilettantism  understand  re¬ 
finement  of  style,  joined  with  a  large 
horizon  of  thought,  would  be  very 
easily  disgusted  with  an  appreciation 
if  it  were  a  severe  one.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  have  a  subject  for  this  es¬ 
say  we  must  penetrate  into  the  essence 
of  the  word  dilettantism;  at  the  same 
time,  not  trusting  our  own  penetration, 
it  will  be  surer  for  us  to  guide  our¬ 
selves  by  the  opinions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  arbiters  and  the  dilettanti 
themselves. 

If  anybody  were  called  to  character¬ 
ize  such  a  new  and  delicate  state  of 
mind,  it  would  be  without  doubt  the 
MTiter  who  is  best  known  for  his  mod¬ 
ernity  and  subtlety  of  analysis,  the 
penetrating  psychologist  and  keen 
moralist,  Paul  Bourget.  He  was  the 
first  to  give  an  exact  description  of 
that  which  is  called  dilettantism: 

It  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine,  as 
rather  an  inclination  of  the  mind,  tes¬ 
tifying  to  great  intelligence,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  very  desirous  of  agree¬ 
able  impressions;  it  inclines  us  to¬ 
wards  different  forms  of  life,  it  forces 
us  to  submit  ourselves  to  all  those  va¬ 
rious  forms,  but  does  not  permit  us  to 
be  dominated  by  them. 

To  be  sure  the  ways  of  searching  for 
happiness  are  very  various.  Usually  a 
man,  being  of  full  development  and 
strength,  makes  a  choice,  and  it  is  a 
logical  thing;  but  he  does  not  approve 
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the  choice  of  others;  he  merely  under¬ 
stands  it.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  go 
out  of  one’s  self  and  to  Imagine  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  living;  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  stand  above  such  ideas  and 
to  dress  one’s  self  in  a  particular  form 
of  existence,  even  for  a  few  minutes 
onl5'.  Sympathy  is  not  sufficient  here; 
one  needs  a  refinedj  scepticism,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  art  of  transforming  that 
scepticism  into  a  tool  of  delightful  liv¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  dilettantism  is  a  re¬ 
fined  science  of  thinking  and  feeling 
metamorphosis.* 

Such  Judgment  has  Paul  Bourget  giv¬ 
en,  and  it  Is  confirmed  by  Gabriel 
S^ailles,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
philosophers  of  the  Sorbonne.  “They 
try  to  see  in  dilettantism,”  he  writes  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  remarkable  book 
about  Renan, 

a  new  conception  of  life,  an  original 
conquest  of  Renan,  giving  him  the  di¬ 
ploma  of  a  philosopher  and  moralist. 
As  for  me,  I  do  not  see  in  it  anything 
more  than  a  clever  theory  of  pleasure. 
Dilettantism  is  an  art  of  changing 
life.  ...  It  takes  away  everything  that 
is  simple  and  immediate,  giving  in  ex¬ 
change  pictures  which  one  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  as  one  likes,  changeful  decora¬ 
tions  which  the  fancy  represents.  And 
as  facts  are  not  In  harmony  with  the 
dignity  of  the  moral  life,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  the  pleasure  of  playing 
with  their  vanity." 

And  now  must  we  search  in  writings 
of  the  dilettanti  for  sentences  in  which 
they  themselves  show  us  their  views? 
The  task  seems  In  a  certain  way  not  a 
very  easy  one;  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  people  who  care  to  express  precise- 
1>  that  which  they  think;  their  doc¬ 
trine— if  we  can  use  the  word  doctrine 
—is  scattered  widely  over  the  pages  of 
their  works.  One  makes  the  quotation 
not  without  a  certain  uneasiness;  one 

*  “Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine," 
I,  p.  59. 

*  Ernest  Renan,  “Essai  de  biographie  psy- 


cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  one 
expression  of  faith  which  is  not  con¬ 
tradicted  by  another  sentence  in  the 
same  work.  There  is,  however,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quotation  from  the  last  book,  “Le 
Jardin  d’Epicure”  by  Anatole  France, 
in  which  dilettantism  takes  such  a 
large  space  that  it  pushes  out  ethics 
and  even  art: 

The  “Know  yourself”  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  is  a  great  folly.  We  shall 
never  know  either  ourselves  or  other 
people.  Is  it  worth  while?  It  is  less 
impossible  to  create  the  world  than  to 
understand  it.  Hegel  had  some  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  this.  It  is  possible  that 
intelligence  may  succeed  in  spinning 
out  the  universe;  in  understanding  it 
—never! 

Therefore  to  use  intelligence  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  the  truth  is  really  to  abuse 
it  unworthily.  Still  less  can  it  serve 
to  judge  people  and  their  works  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  equity.  It 
is  proper  only  for  games  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  chess,  called  metaphysics, 
ethics  and  esthetics.  .  .  .  Intelligence 
gives  the  best  service  and  the  greatest 
pleasure  when  it  catches  the  sudden 
Jumps  and  lightnings  of  phenomena, 
and  being  delighted  with  them  does 
not  disturb  simple  Joy  by  systems  and 
the  mania  of  Judgments." 

After  these  feAV  quotations,  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  last  one.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  dilettanti  are  simply 
sceptics,  like  other  sceptics.  No  doubt 
they  are  sceptics  in  a  certain  sense;  but 
one  cannot  include  them  under  the  sys¬ 
tem,  simple  enough,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  scepticism.  They 
say,  with  others,  that  they  do  not 
know  the  truth;  and  this  is  their  true 
characteristic;  but  one  has  to  add  that 
they  are  fond  of  such  ignorance,  that 
they  prefer  it  to  searching,  and  even— 
if  they  could  believe  in  such  a  possi- 

ctaologique,”  par  Oabriel  Seailles,  1895,  p.  849. 

■Anatole  France,  “Le  Jardin  d’Epicnre,” 
p.  77. 
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bility— to  possessing  the  truth.  A  con¬ 
scious  loss  of  truth  throws  serious 
uiiiids  into  pessimism;  it  covers  others 
with  a  net  of  dilettantism.  Dilettant¬ 
ism,  therefore,  smiling  and  superficial 
scepticism,  full  of  charm  and  elegance, 
without  pedantry  and  boasting,  has 
oftentimes  been  a  patchwork  of  super¬ 
ficial  philosophical  studies  without  any 
precise  aim;  now  it  becomes  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  liberty,  which  would  like 
to  be  superior  to  everything,  but  which 
in  fact  sympathizes  with  humanity, 
with  ideas  and  with  the  universe,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  can  change  them  into 
instruments  of  pleasure  and  good  liv¬ 
ing.  The  dream  of  dilettantism  is  to 
grasp  everything;  not  in  a  brutal  way, 
not  in  order  to  swallow  it,  but  in  order 
to  taste  slowly,  artificially  and  with 
refinement;  it  prefers  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  to  that  of  dipping  in  the  essence; 
it  prefers  to  use  for  a  moment,  rather 
tliaii  to  conquer  and  hold;  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  frequent  change  of  sub¬ 
ject,  it  fears  to  tie  and  to  attach;  in 
flowers  It  appreciates  only  the  per¬ 
fume,  in  a  field  of  wheat  only  the  gol¬ 
den  shining  wave,  in  sentiments  only  the 
Impression,  in  the  effort  of  deeds  only 
the  spectacle,  in  ideas  only  the  form 
and  movement. 


We  may  find  traces  of  dilettantism, 
without  any  trouble,  in  all  history,  al- 
tbciugh  antiquity  did  not  go  so  far  as 
we  do  in  the  refinement  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Alclbiades  and  Caesar,  were  they 
not  great  dilettanti,  who,  possessing 
everything— wealth,  genius,  power- 
renouncing  no  pleasure,  refined  or  com¬ 
mon,  drew  sensations  from  everything? 
.And  the  sophists  from  the  time  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  who,  trlfilng  with  philosophy, 
philosophized  without  any  faith  in 
their  own  ideas?  And  the  emperors 


and  patricians  of  decadent  Rome,  who 
tiled  everything,  even  literary  disserta¬ 
tions  and  self-analysis,  in  order  to 
awaken  from  inertia  the  dulled  faculty 
of  pleasure?  And  those  artists  and 
thinkers  of  the  Renaissance,  da  Vinci 
or  Montaigne,  whose  genius  is  for  us 
almost  Incomprehensible,  who  played 
with  such  freedom  In  the  circle  of 
beautiful  forms  and  tempting  systems? 

But  although  in  the  past  one  may 
find  scattered  elements  of  dilettantism, 
it  is  only  in  our  own  days  that  it  could 
grow  high,  draw  up  the  necessary  sap 
and  develop  fully  the  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  wonderful  and  compos¬ 
ite  fiower.  Its  stringy  roots  required 
soil  composed  of  the  loam  of  all  coun¬ 
tries;  it  was  necessary  to  take  great 
care  of  the  thin  and  delicate  stem;  the 
fiowers  needed  to  breathe  foggy  air; 
nothing  is  lacking  in  these  times  of 
cosmopolitanism,  erudition,  doubt  and 
moral  dissipation. 

With  all  that,  In  order  to  get  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  world  of  thought,  remark¬ 
able  minds  were  necessary  to  serve  as 
interpreters  and  heralds.  Renan  ap¬ 
peared,  followed  by  his  pupils.  Repre¬ 
senting  dilettantism  as  superficial,  cold, 
haughty,  avid  only  of  rest  and  refined 
delights— a  direction  of  the  mind— can 
we  name  as  Its  first  representative  the 
scholarly  philosopher  who  filled  a  half 
century  with  the  fame  of  his  works 
and  the  renown  of  his  systems? 

Certainly,  if  Renan  had  written  only 
“Hlstolre  du  peuple  dTsragl”  and" 
“Orlglnes  du  Chrlstianisme,”  nobody 
would  have  the  right,  notwithstanding- 
tbat  in  those  most  Important  of  hi? 
works  fancy  Is  so  often  braided  In  with 
erudition,  to  point  to  him  as  the  first 
master  of  the  “school”  of  dilettantism. 
If  at  least  he  had  persevered  in  his 
worthless,  but  at  any  rate  noble,  vis¬ 
ions*  from  the  time  when  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  “L’ Avenir  de  la  Science”  (1848- 


*  “The  Ideal  of  dilettantism  is  to  draw  remain  difflcnlt  to  be  grasped  ”  (Henri  Bor- 
ple.vsure  from  everything,  therefore  it  will  deaux,  “Ames  modernes,”  Vol.  1,1895,  p.  168). 
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1849)  one  might  object  to  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  his  password:  “The 
scientific  organization  of  humanity— 
that  is  the  last  word  of  modern  science, 
its  bold  but  legitimate  aim;”  but  one 
would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
this  ambitious  program  is  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  a  spiritual  lightheartedness. 
It  is  known,  however,  how  low  he  fell 
from  his  high  fiights;  what  a  distance 
there  is  between  “Hlstorie  g6n6rale  des 
langues  Semitiques”  and  “Discours  et 
Conferences,”  between  “Averroesa” 
and  “Abbesse  de  Jouarre!” 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  show  in 
Renan’s  writings  numerous  pages  im¬ 
bued  with  dilettantism.  One  of  the 
persons  in  “Le  Pretre  de  Nemi”  says: 

Friend,  let  us  enjoy  the  world  as  It 
is.  It  is  not  a  serious  work,  it  is  a 
farce,  the  work  of  a  jovial  demiurge. 
Merriment  is  the  only  theology  of  this 
farce;  therefore  one  must  avoid  death. 
Death  is  a  mistake  which  cannot  be 
repaired.' 

In  bis  study  of  Amlel,  in  the  work  in 
■which  he  represented  his  thoughts 
most  seriously  and  systematically,  he 
•says  that: 

To  be  influenced  from  hour  to  hour 
by  hope,  scepticism,  optimism,  irony 
— this  is  the  only  way  to  be  for  a  while 
At  least  where  truth  is. 

I 

Another  page  of  the  same  study  dis¬ 
closes  the  depth  of  the  author’s  soul. 
Amiel  asks  with  uneasiness:  What 
gives  salvation? 

Ah!  my  Lord!  that  which  gives  to 
•everybody  the  Impulse  to  live.  For 
one,  virtue;  for  another,  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  truth;  for  another,  the  love  of 
art;  for  others,  curiosity,  ambition, 
travel,  luxury,  women,  riches;  on  the 
lowest  step,  morphine  and  alcohol. 
"Virtuous  people  find  the  prize  in  virtue 


itself;  they  who  are  not  virtuous  have 
yet  some  pleasures.* 

But  as  in  Renan’s  writings  we  can 
never  find  the  bottom,  for  certainly,  no 
matter  what  sentence  we  pick  up,  we 
can  find  another  affirming  just  the 
contrary,  let  us  hear  what  judgment 
they  give  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  very  closely  the  latest  evo¬ 
lution  of  dilettantism.  Faguet  quotes  a 
pretty  remark  of  Paul  Bourget:  “This 
man  astonishes  me.  I  was  awaiting 
the  end  of  a  magnificent  sunset  in  all 
its  glory,  but  he  gave  us  the  effect  of 
a  stage  sunset.”' 

The  following  testimony,  which  de¬ 
scribes  in  its  latest  manifestation  the 
dilettantism  of  Renan’s  philosophy, 
gives  the  most  recent  and  deepest 
studj’  that  has  hitherto  been  written. 
“Renan  overturned  the  order  of  beauti¬ 
ful  life,”  says  Gabriel  S#a files: 

The  religious  education  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  childhood,  gave  him  mor¬ 
al  riches  which  he  considered  inex¬ 
haustible.  A  youth,  clothed  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  habits,  filled  up  with  serious  work 
and  given  entirely  to  a  disinterested 
desire  for  truth,  followed  his  years  of 
childhood,  and  left  after  it  neither  re¬ 
gret  nor  reproach.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  past  he  began— perhaps  too  con¬ 
fident  in  himself— to  scatter  on  his 
road  the  treasures  which  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  he  spent  much  time  in 
exhausting  them,  so  that  finally  in  this 
game  of  prodigality  he  ruined  himself, 
or  at  least  came  near  to  ruin.  Weak¬ 
ness,  which  came  in  the  end  to  verge 
on  absurdity,  gave  him  the  right  to 
propagate  all  the  absurdities  that 
passed  through  his  head,  he  thought 
to  keep  himself  right  by  saying  that 
he  never  wronged  anybody;  but  he 
forgot  that  to  write  is  to  act,  and  also 
that  everyone  carries  part  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  mistakes  of  all 
those  in  whom  he  has  weakened  con¬ 
science  and  will.* 


•  “Le  Pretre  de  Neml,”  p.  93.  »  “Un  portrait  de  Renan,”  “Revue  Bleue,” 

“Feullles  detachees,”  pp.  396  and  882.  December  29, 1894. 

•  “Ernest  Renan,”  p.  11. 
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III. 

Renan’s  pupils  are  still  living;  all 
that  is  modern  history.  Among  them 
are  writers  who  have  famous  names 
and  prominent  positions  in  the  modem 
Areopagus.  Jules  Lemaltre  and  Ana- 
tole  France  have  expressed  so  often 
their  admiration  for  the  “Master”  that 
without  fear  or  insult  one  may  hitch 
botli  to  the  chariot  of  their  predecessor’s 
fienlus.  Although  they  do  not  possess 
Renan’s  erudition,  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  school  of  writers  who  follow  the 
impulse  of  instinct,  the  improvised 
writers  like  Zola,  heavy,  cut  out  of  the 
stone,  doctrinaire. 

Rapidly,  no  doubt,  but  without  neg¬ 
lecting  the  main  questions,  they  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  everything  that  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  to-day  can 
know.  In  transferring  their  wealth  of 
information  into  type  and  books,  they 
have  at  their  service  a  flexible  Intelli¬ 
gence,  unusual  facility  of  assimilation, 
great  charm  of  manner  and  cleverness 
of  style;  beyond  that,  no  solid  princi¬ 
ples,  no  particular  likings— except  per¬ 
haps  for  the  beauty  of  art,  and  the  gift 
of  being  equally  good  in  i)oetry,  novel, 
criticism  and  even  play-writing.  Every¬ 
body  must  acknowledge  that  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  dilettantism  could  not  pass  into 
better  bands. 

Justice,  however,  requires  us  not  to 
emphasize  too  much  the  similarity 
which  can  be  seen  in  these  two  writers. 
One  of  them  would  be  wronged.  Often 
he  does  not  know  how  to  join  goodheart¬ 
edness  with  the  Indifference  which 
every  dilettante  who  respects  himself 
must  assume.  Often  his  irony  gives 
way  to  the  tear  of  tenderness.  When 
he  is  obliged— one  may  say— to  make  a 
stand  for  the  principles  of  truth,  or  to 
weaken  some  moral  law,  the  effort  is 
manifest;  one  feels  that  it  costs  him 
something,  and  more  quickly  than 
usual  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of 
contradicting  himself.  Slowly  he  be¬ 


comes  accustomed  to  the  exigencies  of 
bis  past,  which  absorbs  him  more  and 
more. 

There  are  some  poisoned  clothes  in 
which  one  cannot  dress  without  risk. 
Not  soon,  however,  will  the  author  of 
“Contemporalns”*  be  Judged  Impartially 
by  bis  comrades  In  dilettantism.  It  is 
true  that  in  bis  most  recent  works 
there  is  less  of  goodwill  or  of  distinct 
inclination.  But  one  can  always  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  destined  to  a  more 
elevated  mission,  and  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  world  a  soul  in  which 
there  is  much  of  nobility.  These  are 
reasons  which  force  us  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Jules  Lemaltre  and 
Anatole  France. 

Anatole  France  believes  that  criti¬ 
cism  is  subjective.  He  writes; 

Dilettantism  requires  at  once  sympa¬ 
thy  and  intellectual  diflidence,  there¬ 
fore  It  may  be  either  a  good  thing  or 
a  bad  thing.  Everything  depends  on 
the  relation  between  those  two  ele¬ 
ments  which  compose  it;  and  their  re¬ 
lation  depends  on  the  temperament  of 
the  man  who  practices  dilettantism. 

He  defends  this  thesis  with  all  his 
strength  against  BrunetiCre  and 
against  truth  itself.  “The  good  critic," 
says  he,  “Is  the.  man  who  relates  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  own  soul  in  the  land  of 
masterpieces.” 

To  apply  this  rule  to  his  own  writ¬ 
ings,  no  one  “soul”  certainly  has  ex¬ 
perienced  these  painful  incidents  and 
bitter  impressions.  Beyond  a  doubt 
one  must  acknowledge  the  refinement 
of  his  smooth  style,  and,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  his  delicate  skill  in  composi¬ 
tion;  but  homage  to  his  talent  is  not 
praise  for  the  character  of  the  philos¬ 
opher.  Taking  into  consideration  his 
latest  works:  “Thais,”  “La  ROtlsserle 
de  la  relne  Pfidauque,”  “Opinions  de  M. 
Jgrdme  Ck)lgnard,”  “Lys  rouge”  and 

■Jnles  Lemaltre:  “Lea  Contemporalns,’' 
V  aerie,  p.  6. 
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“Jardin  d’Epicure,”  I  maintain  that  if 
•there  exist  writings  more  passionately 
attacking  faith,  morality  and  reason, 
there  are  none  more  dangerous,  more 
•directly  perverse.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
Anatole  France  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  dilettanti, 
hut  he  occupies  it  only  because  he  has 
taken  up  their  methods  and  language; 
seriously  speaking,  he  has  neither  the 
cheerfulness  nor  the  good  humor  of  the 
•dilettante.  Underneath,  antipathies 
burn  in  him  too  zealous  to  permit  him 
to  be  indifferent  He  who  hates  is  not 
calm.  Anatole  France  has  two  foes, 
who  conspire  against  his  quietude  as  a 
critic  and  moral  author,  and  be  neg¬ 
lects  no  opportunity— never  attacking 
with  a  lifted  vizor— of  deceiving  them 
by  a  trick  or  causing  them  to  fall  into 
a  snare. 

Not  very  longago,  Edouard  Rod  wrote 
in  the  “Revue  de  Paris”  a  laudatory 
article  about  him.  Who  those  two  ene¬ 
mies  of  Anatole  France  are,  we  learn 
from  this  excellent  essay.  They  are 
Christianity  and  Chastity.  When  he 
cultivates,  for  the  sake  of  repose,  the 
“Garden  of  the  Epicure,”  he  does  it 
in  order  to  be  able— perhaps  the  last 
among  his  contemporaries— to  enjoy 
Voltaire’s  works. 

These  three  great  writers  form  a 
magnificent  group  of  dilettanti,  in 
which  the  quiet  figure  of  Renan  rises 
between  the  melancholy  smiles  of  Jules 
Lemaftre  and  the  bitter  irony  of  Ana¬ 
tole  France.  Then  comes  a  young  pu¬ 
pil  who  makes  great  efforts— not  with¬ 
out  success— to  attract  attention  to 
bimself  by  his  oddity  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Maurice  Barr&s  succeeded  in 
three  or  four  works  in  circulating  more 
paradoxes  and  artificial  conceptions 
than  his  predecessors  did  in  fifty  vol¬ 
umes.  Wishing  to  be  just,  one  must 
acknowledge  that  ofttimes  be  knows 
how  to  give  a  lively  and  picturesque 
expression  to  the  impressions  of  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  politician,  and  that  bis  over¬ 


refined  style  is  not  lacking  in  a  certain 
exquisite  originality.  And  to  all  that, 
in  the  field  of  ideas,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  to  add  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
obliged  to  overcome,  in  order  to  repeat 
in  a  new  and  original  way,  after  it  had 
been  already  said  by  three  masters, 
that  there  is  nothing  sure,  that  good 
and  evil  are  of  the  same  value,  that 
superiority  of  mind  consists  in  greet¬ 
ing  everything  with  a  smile,  that  if  an 
intelligent  man  affirms  anything  be 
must  be  always  ready  to  defend 
the  contrary.  Maurice  Barrfis  has  fur¬ 
bished  up,  according  to  bis  strength, 
these  chosen  themes  in  the  three  magi¬ 
cal  dissertations,  “Sous  I’oeil  des  Bar- 
bares,”  “Un  homme  libre”  and  “Le  Jar- 
din  de  B4r6nlce;”  and  besides  he  has 
published  in  the  form  of  a  commentary 
a  pamphlet  which  possesses  more  orig¬ 
inal  fancies  than  all  the  former  fancies 
taken  together.  In  this  pamphlet, 
which  is  called  “Examen,”  he  explains, 
that  those  “three  books  have  a  triple 
significance;  they  are  the  formula  of 
the  minds  of  the  race;  they  will  be  doc¬ 
uments;  they  give  food  for  science.” 
Their  tendency  is  the  development  of 
the  cult  of  “my  ego;”  the  first  describes 
“my  ego,”  and  the  Barbarians  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  “not  ego;”  the  second 
teaches  how  to  create  every  day  “my 
ego;”  the  third  shows  the  way  in  which 
“my  ego”  blends  in  harmony  with  the 
universe.  Upon  the  faith  of  mys¬ 
terious  promises  we  open  the  books 
with  expectation— only  to  find  a  h\mi 
youth  who  has  incidents  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  world.  One  of  the  heroines, 
B6r6nlce,  the  one  who  cultivates  the 
garden,  reminds  him  of  Beatrice,  the 
pure  ideal  of  Dante;  but  to  the  reader 
it  gives  more  or  less  of  an  idea  of  the 
heroine  of  a  scandalous  law  case. 
Barr^s,  introducing  on  the  stage  anoth¬ 
er  merry  girl,  says  that  in  her,  “good 
taste  is  the  dominating  morality.”  The 
same  happens  with  the  author;  good 
taste  is  stronger  in  him  than  morals. 
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but  it  is  not  always  clear  what  hap- 
peued  to  the  good  taste.  All  that,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  hinder  him  from  fulfill¬ 
ing  with  zeal  the  task  which  he  set 
himseif,  and  this,  as  I  believe,  is,  to 
enjoy  at  the  cost  of  others.  Work  and 
pieasure  are  two  ideas  which — as  he 
says  in  another  place — can  never  be 
distinguished.*® 

In  the  works  of  the  author  of  “Un 
homme  libre”  one  may  find  many  hu¬ 
morous  passages;  many  truly  literary 
pages  and  scattered  remarks  full  of 
dignity,  although  not  new,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  this:  “Dogmas  and  laws 
were  inculcated  In  our  blood  by  pity 
and  justice.  To-day,  when  we  have 
outgrown  the  best  part,  they  only  bind 
us  with  their  formulas.”**  Everything 
which  he  has  written,  dignified  or  not, 
deserves  more  or  less  the  same  appre¬ 
ciation. 

When  one  finishes  reading  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  youngest  of  the  dilettanti, 
there  comes  to  the  mind,  1  do  not  know 
why,  one  of  the  personages  of  a  novel, 
into  whose  mouth  the  author  puts  a 
dissertation  about  Louis  II,  King  of 
Bavaria,  about  Wagner,  about  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  ideal,  closing  the  profound 
conversation  by  a  sudden  turn:  "Ayant 
ainsi  parU,  AndH  cracha  dans  Veau."  To 
talk  in  the  clouds  and  to  spit  in  the  wa¬ 
ter!  Between  these  two  poles  vacil¬ 
lates  continually  the  subtle  mind  of 
Maurice  Barr6ft 

IV. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  idea  of  dil¬ 
ettantism  in  general,  I  have  tried  to 
point  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  its  leaders,  which  do  not 
permit  us  to  put  Renan’s  talent  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  Barrfis,  or  the 
psychology  of  Lemaltre  with  that  of 
Anatole  France.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  see  what  they  have  in  common; 
what  it  is  that  unites  them  in  one 

10  •‘L’Ennemi  des  Lois.” 


camp,  under  one  fiag.  This  criticism 
can  be  more  free,  for  it  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  dilettani.  Either 
from  indifference  to  their  own  views  or 
from  a  transcendental  indulgence  for 
other  people’s  views,  they  only  pity 
those  who  would  try  to  quarrel  with 
them.  Under  the  penalty  of  being 
called  a  simpleton,  I  shall  try,  however, 
to  show,  first,  what  It  is  which  ap¬ 
parently  gives  them  a  characteristic 
superiority,  and  then,  what  it  is  which 
banishes  from  their  works  the  hope  of 
permanent  renown. 

“One  must  understand  everything!” 
Such  is  the  password  of  the  school.  In 
that  field  the  dilettanti  are  seeking  for 
conquest  and  for  glory;  rich  heirs  of 
the  culture  of  the  centuries,  they  are 
familiar  with  ail  ideas,  all  convictions 
and  all  creeds.  From  the  endless  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  humanity  before 
them  and  for  them  they  draw  all 
science  and  all  conclusions,  not  car¬ 
ing  a  bit  for  compatibility  or  harmony. 
Indeed,  no  on©  can  object  to  a  lack  of 
principles  in  them;  they  have  all  prin¬ 
ciples;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  convic¬ 
tions;  no  one  possesses  more  than  they, 
no  one  has  such  a  varied  collection.  To 
appropriate  so  many  ideas,  does  It  not 
trangress  the  limits  set  to  intelligence? 
By  transcendental  sympathy  to  live  the 
life  of  many  people,  very  different  In 
character  and  customs,  is  not  this  a 
wonderful  increase  of  one’s  personal¬ 
ity,  condensing  In  one’s  self  as  much  as 
possible  the  essence  of  humanity?  Does 
not  this  mean  that  one  is  a  man  of  su¬ 
perior  degree? 

With  what  a  delightful  feeling  of  ex¬ 
cellence  do  we  breathe  on  these 
heights! 

All  prejudices  and  duties,  all  laws 
and  doctrines  are  under  our  feet;  we 
cull  and  appropriate  from  every  sys¬ 
tem,  from  every  institution,  only  that 
which  is  better,  more  delicate,  more  In 
harmony  with  present  requirements 

n  ••L’Ennemi  des  Lois,”  p.  278. 
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and  tastes;  instead  of  breaking  bru¬ 
tally  with  contrary  inetltutions  and 
systems,  they  are  preserved  for  the  al¬ 
ways  possible  contingency  that  the 
former  will  cease  to  please.  In  that 
way  always,  without  irksomeness  and 
without  regret,  with  ever  regenerating 
susceptibility,  without  interruption, 
flows  delight  after  delight.  It  is  so  un¬ 
common,  so  easy  and  agreeable  to 
play  with  ideas,  to  caress  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  them,  to  squeeze  out  the 
essence,  and,  like  the  rich  man  sprink¬ 
ling  his  handkerchief  with  perfumes 
for  the  price  of  which  one  could  main¬ 
tain  a  family,  to  give  to  life  salt  and 
delicious  fragrance.** 

But  even  this  psychological  result,  al¬ 
though  free  from  all  fetters,  has  al- 
w'ays  some  mark  of  deformity.  There 
is  a  higher  sphere  to  which  wings  fly, 
the  sphere  in  which  all  convictions  and 
all  sentiments  live  in  harmony  beside 
each  other,  and  although  not  losing 
their  contradictory  characteristics  and 
different  colors,  yet,  precisely  because 
they  are  different,  possess  new  charm 
and  shine  the  brighter.  Between  the 
easy  and  light  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  sensual  and  brutal  cult  of  the 
Phoenicians,  between  the  foggy  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Norwegian  Vikings  and 
the  fiery  and  pure  ecstasies  of  the 
Spanish  mystics,  between  the  bloody 
conquests  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  propagators  of 
civilization,  between  the  chemist  who 
denies  God  and  the  nun  who  conse¬ 
crates  herself  to  Him;  between  past 
and  present;  between  falsehood  and 
truth;  between  good  and  evil — why 
should  we  discriminate?  why  make  a 
choice,  which  would  become  a  volun¬ 
tary  divinity,  which  would  strip  us  at 
least  of  half  the  means  of  thinking  and 
feeling? 

Not  to  be  able  to  suffer  at  once  all  its 
different  manifestations  is  to  be  weak 
in  spirit;  not  to  be  able  at  once  to  re- 

»  Edouard  Rod,  "Le  Sena  do  la  Vie.” 


ceive  some  thought  without  detriment 
to  others,  is  to  be  narrow  in  mind. 
“Through  and  through  religious,  and 
meanwhile  sceptic.”**  A  thorough  sage 
does  not  retreat  before  the  childish  ob¬ 
stacle  of  contradiction;  he  knows  how 
to  understand;  he  knows  how  to  love 
everything  that  man  before  has  been 
able  to  love  and  to  understand;  that 
which  others  have  had  in  crumbs,  he 
has  in  one  piece,  and  therefore  he  is 
as  rich,  as  Intelligent  and  as  happy  as 
all  the  others  put  together. 

Besides  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  the  dilettante  has  also  an¬ 
other  satisfaction— a  little  smaller  it  is 
true,  but  at  any  rate  as  real  and  use¬ 
ful— he  sees  that  the  dazzled  public 
acknowledge  it. 

Truly  it  has  been  written  of  tlie 
greatest  among  the  dilettanti: 

Irony,  vacillation,  which  does  not 
permit  of  affirmation,  but  which  does 
not  excite  a  contrary  opinion;  a  cer¬ 
tain  abstract  fancy,  to  which  this  phi- 
losophy,  not  bound  by  logic.  Inclines; 
everything  which  gained  for  him  the 
applause  of  the  superficial  crowd,  for 
which  formerly  he  had  such  a  con¬ 
tempt,  Induced  him  to  laugh  at  himself 
and  at  others. 

Benan  says  himself: 

Most  often  success  is  the  child  of 
bad  qualities.  In  Brittany  I  would 
write  like  Rollins;  in  Paris  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  sing  the  melodies  hidden  within 
me,  everybody  liked  them,  and  I  was 
obliged,  perhaps  unhappily  for  myself, 
to  sing  further. 

Perhaps  unhappily  for  himself!  Not 
at  all!  Because  the  success  was  last¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  the  author’s  life  lasted, 
and  it  will  continue,  even  for  some 
twenty  years  and  more  beyond  the 
grave. 

The  example  set  by  the  master  is 

Maurice  Barres,  “Sous  I’oeil  des  Bar- 
baret.” 
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strengthened  by  his  pupils.  The  one 
who  approaches  most  nearly  to  him, 
and  perhaps  is  most  like  him,  Anatole 
France,  did  he  not  gain  his  success  by 
his  later  books,  which  are  full  of  a  re¬ 
fined  irony?  This  success  was  greater 
than  that  which  he  had  with  his  first 
poetry  and  his  first  novels.  The  lively 
sensuality  in  “Lys  rouge”  would  per¬ 
haps  be  sufliclent  to  secure  success; 
but  certainly  “Thais”  and  “Opinions  de 
M.  J6r0me  Coignard”  better  prepared 
the  sale  of  the  well-known  novels  than 
“Formes  dor^s”  and  “Desirs  de  Jean 
Servian.”  Success  to  dilettantism, 
which  raises  the  w’riter  in  his  own  eyes 
and  gains  the  applause  of  the  multi¬ 
tude! 

V. 

But  the  superiority,  which  is  claimed 
by  the  dilettanti  themselves,  and  after 
them  acknowledged  by  a  section  of  the 
public,  is  it  really  superior?  Are  they 
really  as  open,  full,  subtle,  satisfied, 
benevolent,  as  worthy  of  admiration, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be?  Even  if 
we  granted  to  dilettantism  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  celebrated  by  its  advocates,  even 
if  we  saw  in  it  the  perfection  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  development  of  the 
most  subtle  qualities  of  life;  even  if 
dilettantism  were  all  that  its  admirers 
claim  for  it,  it  would  still  be  stained 
by  one  capital  error,  a  defect  so  great 
as  to  warn  superior  minds  and  hearts 
against  all  its  temptations;  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  will,  it  de¬ 
stroys  the  temper  of  moral  strength. 

And  we  know  that  that  by  which  a 
man  is  worthy  of  anything  is  the  free 
effort  of  energy,  of  will,  and  by  this 
energy,  created  work.  To  know  and  to 
enjoy  does  not  always  depend  on  us; 
but  it  does  depend  on  us  what  use  we 
make  of  freedom;  what  is  the  tendency 
of  our  will  and  what  are  Its  works. 
The  natural  habit  of  such  a  tendency 
as  dilettantism  takes  away  from  those 


whom  it  dominates  more  than  it  gives. 
The  overgrowth  of  one  kind  of  quality 
is  at  any  rate  a  going  astray  from  per¬ 
fection;  and  when  this  overgrowth  is 
in  favor  of  indifferent  qualities,  to  the 
detriment  of  free  will,  what  disturb¬ 
ance  it  causes  and  how  it  lowers  the 
dignity  of  a  human  being!  Let  us  say 
more:  to  give  in  to  dilettantism  with  a 
hope  of  fuller  development  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  is,  on  the  one  side,  to  lose 
everything;  on  the  other,  to  gain  noth¬ 
ing.  From  this  method,  which  hides 
numerous  dangers,  one  cannot  really 
draw  any  important  profit.  As  we 
know,  the  intelligence  accomplishes 
two  kinds  of  actions;  the  first,  more 
passive  and  unconscious,  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  memory  of  facts  and  words, 
the  storing  of  impressions  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  world;  the  second,  active  and 
proper  to  man,  is  the  appreciation  of 
the  relations  and  value  of  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions  which  rise  in  our  minds.  By  ac- 
t'lOn  of  the  first  kind,  we  recognize;  by 
the  second,  we  understand  and  judge. 
The  whole  pride  and  care  of  dilettant¬ 
ism  is  to  know;  to  understand  and  to 
judge,  they  consider  a  work  pedantic 
and  without  value,  good  only  for  com¬ 
mon  minds:  “To  use  the  intelligence 
for  searching  out  the  truth  is  to  abuse 
it,”  we  read  in  “Jardin  d’Eplcure,” 
“still  less  can  it  be  employed  to  judge 
justly  men  and  their  works.” 

A  little  farther  In  the  same  book  we 
read  that  “every  piece  of  reasoning,  if 
taken  into  consideration  by  a  broad 
mind,  will  prove  only  the  keenness  of 
the  reasoner;”  and  in  another,  that  “if 
morality  should  give  the  reins  to  rea¬ 
son,  it  would  be  conducted  by  different 
roads  to  the  most  monstrous  conse¬ 
quences.”  At  any  rate,  the  fragility  of 
science  proves  that  it  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  anything.  “^Es- 
thetits  have  no  basis.  They  are  like  a 
castle  on  the  ice.  People  seek  grounds 
for  them  in  ethics.  But  there  are  no 
ethics.  There  is  no  sociology.  There 
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is  also  no  biology.”  These  are  the 
words  of  Anatole  France;  and  other 
dilettanti  hare  no  more  consideration 
for  the  human  mind  than  be. 

“Everything  is  true — even  dreams 
are  true,”  says  Jules  Lemaltre. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  “Le  Sens  de 
la  Vie,”  Edouard  Rod  sets  forth,  with 
great  sympathy,  what  he  calls  the 
“Creed  of  the  New  Centuries;”  at  the 
same  point  Lemaltre  is  afraid  of  his 
own  dignity;  and  begins  the  avowal— 
which  he  finishes  with  a  very  peculiar 
omen— with  a  sceptical  restriction: 
“Here  is  a  Credo  which  I  am  giving, 
not  overestimating  its  value.”  Renan, 
again,  meditating  on  the  characteristics 
of  ethics,  says:  “In  this  subject  there 
stand  opposite  each  other  opinions  as 
positive  as  they  are  contradictory; 
tliose  who  doubt,  catch  the  stem  of  a 
straw  when  drowning;  in  fact  we  do 
not  know  anything.” 

The  same  distrust  of  reason  decides 
him  to  choose  the  dialogue  form  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  philosophical  ideas.  “The 
truth  of  such  order,”  says  he,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  “Le  Pr^tre  de  Nemi:” 

one  must  neither  directly  contradict, 
nor  directly  aflSrm,  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  an  object  of  scholarly  deduction. 
We  can  only  represent  opposite  fig¬ 
ures,  to  show  which  is  strong,  which 
is  feeble,  which  has  equilibrium  and 
which  is  necessary. 

“I  am  not  a  priest,”  he  adds,  proudly: 

I  am  a  thinker;  therefore  my  duty  is 
to  look  clearly  and  see  everything.  A 
complete  work  ought  to  exclude  criti¬ 
cism.  Every  thought  must  be  brought 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  both  sides, 
which  every  truth  possesses. 

The  writings  of  dilettanti  have 
plenty  of  such  passages.  The  quota¬ 
tions  already  given  show  sufficiently 
what  they  ask  of  intelligence,  of  which 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  seize  the 
monopoly.  Such  a  program  is  in 


harmony  with  large  horizons,  fiexibility 
of  mind  and  the  charm  of  the  art  of 
style;  those  qualities  depend  on  the 
talent  of  the  authors,  and  beyond  that 
they  are  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
dilettantism.  But  no  one  can  affirm, 
and  the  dilettanti  themselves  do  not 
maintain,  that  in  such  a  notion  of  in¬ 
telligence  there  is  room  for  a  judgment 
and  a  reason  that  choose  and  decide; 
or,  therefore,  for  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  mind.  They  are  so  proud  that 
they  do  not  understand  anything;  they 
enjoy  too  much  the  juggling  with  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  playful  oscillation  betwixt 
opposites.  At  any  rate,  that  is  their 
business  and  their  right.  But  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  believe  that  in  this  world 
there  are  more  important  things,  and 
our  right  is  to  prefer  to  the  gourmets 
the  writers  who  appeal  to  our  reason, 
and  to  Interpret  rules  and  truths  which 
one  can  and  must  understand.  Having 
no  need  of  masters,  either  in  the  art  of 
doubting  or  in  the  art  of  searching 
after  appearances  to  cover  our  laziness, 
it  is  better  and  more  right  to  do  as  did 
that  man  of  common  sense.  La  Bruy&re; 
to  call  masters  the  authors  of  books 
which  “elevate  the  mind  and  arouse 
noble  sentiments,” 


VI. 

But  dilettanti  do  not  care  much  what 
service  they  render  to  humanity,  good 
or  bad.  Not  for  the  public,  not  for 
others,  is  dilettantism,  it  is  for  person¬ 
al  satisfaction.  The  pleasure  of  life  is, 
as  it  is  known  to  be,  the  only  reason¬ 
able  aim,  the  only  serious  motive  of 
judgments  and  deeds.  If  dilettanti 
were  disappointed  in  all  creeds,  they 
would  still  preserve  one  rule  of  life: 
the  search  after  pleasure.  If  nothing 
would  resist  criticism  they  would  save 
one  thing:  admiration  and  love  of  them¬ 
selves.  If  all  pleasure  became  dull  for 
them  they  would  keep  one,  called  in¬ 
consistently  and  prettily  “a  kiss  upon 
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the  mirror.”  One  cannot  deny  that  In 
that  direction  they  have  the  courage  of 
their  own  convictions.  “I  love  only 
myself,”  writes  one  of  them,  the  one 
whose  writings  possess  most  warmth 
and  sympathetic  charm,  “I  love  only 
myself,  either  in  myself  or  In  others.” 
“It  means  I  am  the  same,  like  all.”  I 
willingly  believe  that  Jules  Lemaltre 
wanted  to  add  to  many  others  one  par- 
adox  more. 

Anatole  France  speaks  like  a  theo¬ 
retician  defending  his  convictions;  he 
makes  egotism— the  exclusive  occupa¬ 
tion  with  its  own  impressions— the  fun¬ 
damental  basis  of  criticism  and  of  all 
moral  knowledge.  “Criticism  is  like 
philosophy  and  history,  a  kind  of  novel 
for  the  use  of  intelligent  and  inquisi¬ 
tive  minds,  and  every  novel  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  autobiography.”  Thus 
speaks  the  author  of  “Lys  rouge,”  and 
he  adds,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
a  “good  critic  is  the  one  who  relates 
his  own  incidents  in  the  world  of  mas¬ 
terpieces.”  Finally  Barrfis,  in  his 
memorable  “Examen,”  thus  concen¬ 
trates  the  essence  of  his  doctrines. 
“Let  us  have  the  greatest  love  for  our 
Ego;  let  us  hide  it  from  others,  from 
barbarians.”  And  in  another  place  he 
orders  Seneca  to  pronounce  a  panegyric 
of  egotism,  “the  estate  surrounded  by 
a  hedge,  iii  which  we  cultivate  our  Ego 
and  enjoy  it.” 

One  might  think  that  the  question 
was  about  a  purely  speculative  ego¬ 
tism.  Not  at  all;  this  egotism  often 
finds  an  opportunity  of  showing  Itself 
in  real  life.  One  of  the  dilettanti, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  his  best  friend, 
says: 

The  dead  man  left  to  me  a  souvenir, 
the  possession  of  which  is  unpleasant; 
I  cannot  console  myself  with  thinking 
that  I  shall  not  have  anybody  to  pen¬ 
etrate,  in  a  certain  mania  of  Intellectu- 
alism,  which  he  only  was  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand.  Can  it  be 
that  the  emptiness  which  I  feel  after 


Jules  Tellier’s  death  covers  with  gray 
shadow  his  picture  which  I  preserved 
in  my  memory?  I  feel  too  much,  that 
with  him  a  part  of  my  self  Is  dead.  . . . 
Certain  cells  of  my  brain  will  be  from 
this  time  unproductive,  they  were 
working  only  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  harmonic  accord  with  his 
mind.  I  do  not  regret  him,  that  he 
died  being  only  twenty-six  years  old, 
but  I  regret  those  to  whom  his  society 
was  agreeable.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
artificially-grown  Impressions,  which, 
when  the  first  impulse  burns  out,  are 
only  agreeable  so  far  as  their  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  discussed  with  some  ma¬ 
niac  of  the  same  species. 

It  Is  difilcult  to  forget  with  what  del¬ 
icacy  of  heart  Renan  rejoices  at  not 
being  present  at  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  sister,  and  thus  avoiding  dis¬ 
agreeable  impressions.  From  the  pure 
heights  on  which  Christianity  brought 
up  his  youth,  from  enthusiasm  for  the 
truth  and  for  the  progress  of  humanity, 
Renan— in  direct  opposition  to  Talne, 
whose  broad  and  honest  mind  marched 
continually  up  from  darkness  to  light- 
descended  more  and  more,  until  finally 
he  came  to  preach  Epicureanism  and 
celebrate  good  living  as  the  only  aim  of 
life.  The  last  lesson,  which  in  his  old 
age  he  gave  to  the  young  people  of  his 
time,  expresses.  In  cynical  words,  an 
intellectual  and  moral  rule  of  dilet¬ 
tantism!  “Dear  children,  it  Is  not  worth 
while  to  torment  your  heads  in  order 
to  change  one  error  into  another. 
Amuse  yourselves,  because  you  are 
twenty  years  old.” 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  try  to  over¬ 
throw  such  doctrines;  they  fall  down 
of  themselves.  The  only  argument 
which  is  eflScacious  against  the  theory 
of  egotism  is  to  show  that  it  makes  an 
error  in  its  calculations,  that  it  does 
not  give  the  pleasure  it  promises.  It 
is  a  certain  thing  that  dilettanti  re¬ 
nounce  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life, 
which  is  to  be  conscious  of  possessing 
real  truth,  and  to  set  one’s  actions  ac- 
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cording  to  It;  to  look  boldly  into  destiny 
and  walk  courageously,  without  fear 
and  hesitation,  by  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  ideai.  How  is  it 
I)08sible  that  phiiosophers,  who  have 
made  a  most  thorough  analysis  of 
pleasure,  do  not  see  in  it  perfection,  the 
flower  of  the  energy  of  the  deed?  To 
cease  to  act,  or  to  act  without  knowing 
why— in  a  word,  to  become  indifferent 
to  action— is  the  same  as  to  give  up  real 
pleasure  and  to  stop  the  source  from 
which  satisfaction  flows  so  abundantly. 

In  vain  dilettanti  pride  themselves 
on  feeling  everything  which  has  been 
the  pleasure  of  people  and  centuries  in 
the  past,  by  putting  all  those  pleasures 
and  ideas  side  by  side  with  their  minds 
at  the  same  time.  Truly  they  make 
only  a  picture  without  coloring  and 
with  failacious  shading.  He  who 
praises  the  lasciviousness  of  Alcibiades 
does  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  be 
had;  neither  do  they  experience  the 
mystic  ecstasies  of  the  anchorites  of 
the  Thebaid  who  try  to  parody  their 
saintly  lives. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  great  effort  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  heights 
of  all  convictions  and  all  centuries;  but 
it  would  be  strange  to  think  that  the 
road  to  these  summits  should  lead 
through  scepticism  of  the  mind  and 
sterility  of  the  heart.  Such  efforts  can¬ 
not  be  successful.  Beside  Kenan,  who 
proclaims  himself  to  be  happy  and 


quiet— and  who  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
his  life  was  on  the  same  level  with 
his  ideal,  having  descended  very  low, 
from;  “L’ Avenir  de  la  Science”  to 
“L’Abbesse  de  Jouarre”— how  many 
are  there  such  as  Anatole  France,  who 
mingles  with  bis  smile  full  of  falsehood 
the  bitterness  of  sarcasm;  how  many 
are  there  such  as  Maurice  Barr6s,  who 
by  his  chilly  search  for  unusual  dis¬ 
coveries,  testifies  positively  how  little 
lasting  and  wholesome  pleasure  he  has 
found;  how  many  are  there  such  as 
Jules  Lemattre,  w^ho  stops  amid  his 
Jokes  (I  dare  say  in  order  to  cry)  and 
shouts  ‘T  do  not  find  the  pleasure  I 
want;”  or,  in  another  place:  “Those 
who  try,  as  I  have  done,  to  enter  every¬ 
where,  often  do  it  because  they  have 
no  home;  and  one  must  pity  them!” 
In  fact,  I  am  ready  to  pity  them,  and 
willingly  would  I  give  them  a  place  at 
my  bright,  warm  hearth.  But  their 
foolish  pride  orders  them  so  often  to 
repeat  that  they  are  more  comfortable 
out  of  doors  in  the  darkness  and  cold! 
Let  them  stay  there,  if  they  like  it  bet¬ 
ter;  they  are  masters  of  their  own  con¬ 
victions!  But  they  must  not  call  others; 
they  must  think  how  great  a  responsi¬ 
bility  they  assume  by  weakening 
among  their  brothers  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  truth,  the  love  of  good,  the 
sense  of  duty,  reason,  conscience  and 
will. 

8.  C.  de  Soiseons. 


Tba  Oontenporarv  Berlew. 
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A  SUMMER’S  END  ON  THE  ITCHEN. 


Cycling  Londonwards  and  home¬ 
wards  from  Beaulieu  and  the  coast  by 
Lymington  I  came  hither  at  the  end 
of  June  to  visit  my  friends  in  their 
summer  retreat. 

They  had  told  me  about  their  cot¬ 
tage,  which  serves  them  all  the  best 
purposes  of  a  lodge  in  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the 
“boundless  contiguity  of  shade”  of  the 
woods  is  some  little  distance  away,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ever  green  Itchen 
valley,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  wide  at  this  spot. 
A  long  field's  length  away  from  the 
cottage  is  the  little  ancient,  rustic, 
tree-hidden  village.  The  cottage,  too, 
is  pretty  well  hidden  by  trees  and  has 
the  reed  and  sedge  green  valley  and 
swift  river  before  it,  and  behind  and 
on  each  side  green  fields  and  un¬ 
trimmed  hedges,  w’itb  a  few  old  oak 
trees  growing  both  in  the  hedges  and 
the  fields.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
avenue  of  limes  w’hich  leads  nowdiere 
and  whose  origin  is  forgotten.  The 
ground  under  the  trees  is  overgrown 
with  long  grass  and  nettles  and  bur¬ 
dock;  nobody  comes  or  goes  by  it,  it 
is  only  used  by  the  cattle,  the  white 
and  roan  and  strawberry  shorthorns 
that  graze  in  the  fields  and  stand  in 
the  shade  of  the  limes  on  very  hot 
days.  Nor  is  there  any  way  or  path 
to  the  cottage;  but  one  must  go  and 
come  over  the  green  fields,  wet  or  dry. 
The  avenue  ends  just  at  the  point 
where  the  gently  sloping  chalk  down 
touches  the  level  valley,  and  the  half- 
hidden  low-roofed  cottage  stands  just 
there,  with  the  shadow  of  the  last  two 
lime  trees  falling  on  it  on  one  side.  It 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  nature-lover 
and  an  angler  to  pitch  his  tent  upon. 
Here  a  small  plot  of  ground,  including 
the  end  of  the  lime-tree  avenue,  was 


marked  out,  a  hedge  of  sweet-briar 
planted  round  it,  the  cottage  erected, 
and  a  green  lawn  made  before  it  on 
the  river-side,  and  beds  of  roses  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  back. 

Nothing  more— no  gravel  w’alks;  no 
startling  geraniums  nor  lobelias,  cine¬ 
rarias  and  calceolarias,  with  other 
gardeners’  abominations  to  hurt  one’s 
eyes  and  make  one’s  head  ache.  And 
no  dog,  nor  cat,  nor  chick,  nor  child, 
to  keep  one  company— only  the  wild 
birds.  They  knew  how  to  appreciate 
its  shelter  and  solitariness;  they  are  all 
about  it  and  build  their  nests  amid  the 
great  green  masses  of  ivy,  honey¬ 
suckle,  rose  and  wMld  clematis  which 
cover  the  trellised  walls  and  part  of 
the  roof  with  a  twelve  years’  luxuriant 
growth. 

To  this  delectable  spot  I  returned  on 
July  21  to  see  the  changeful  summer  of 
1000  out,  my  friends  having  gone 
north  and  left  me  their  cottage  for  a 
habitation. 

“There  Is  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
brother,”  and  I  very  heartily  agree 
with  the  half-mythical  Petulengro 
that  it  is  a  very  good  thing;  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  blowing  off  and  on  in  my 
face  these  many  months  past;  and 
from  shadeless  heaths  and  windy 
downs,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the  intol¬ 
erable  heat  and  dusty  desolation  of 
London  in  mid-July,  it  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  to  this  valley. 

During  the  very  hot  days  that  fol- 
loVred  it  was  pleasure  enough  to  sit 
In  the  shade  of  the  limes  most  of  the 
day;  there  w’as  coolness,  silence,  mel¬ 
ody,  fragrance;  and,  always  before  me, 
the  sight  of  that  moist  green  valley, 
which  made  one  cool  simply  to  look 
at  It,  and  never  wholly  lost  Its  nov¬ 
elty.  The  grass  and  herbage  grow  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  water-meadows  that 
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the  cows  grazing  there  were  half  hid¬ 
den  in  their  depths;  and  the  green  was 
tinged  with  the  purple  of  seeding 
grasses,  and  red  of  dock  and  sorrel, 
and  creamy  white  of  meadow-sweet. 
The  channels  of  the  swift,  many- 
channelied  river  were  fringed  with  the 
livelier  green  of  sedges  and  reed-mace 
and  darkest  green  of  bulrushes,  tipped 
with  brown,  and  restful  gray  of  reeds, 
not  yet  in  flower. 

The  old  limes  were  now  in  their 
fullest  bloom;  and  the  hotter  the  day 
the  greater  the  fragrance,  this  flower, 
unlike  the  woodbine  and  sweet-briar, 
needing  no  dew  nor  rain  to  bring  out 
its  deliciousness.  To  me,  sitting  there, 
it  w’as  at  the  same  time  a  bath  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sweetness,  but  soaaething 
more  than  that  to  all  the  honey-eating 
insects  in  the  neighborhood.  Their 
murmur  was  loud  ail  day  till  dark, 
and  from  the  lower  branches  that 
touched  the  grass  with  leaf  and  flower 
to  their  very  tops  the  trees  were  peo¬ 
pled  with  tens  and  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bees.  Where  they  alt 
came  from  was  a  mystery;  somewhere 
there  should  be  a  great  harvest  of 
honey  and  wax  as  a  result  of  all  this 
noise  and  activity.  It  was  a  soothing 
noise,  according  with  an  idle  man’s 
mood  in,  the  July  w'eather;  and  it  har¬ 
monized  with,  forming  so  to  speak,  an 
appropriate  background  to,  the  vari¬ 
ous  distinct  and  individual  sounds  of 
bird  life. 

The  birds  were  many,  and  the  tree 
under  which  I  sat  was  their  favorite 
resting-place;  for  not  only  was  it  the 
largest  of  the  limes,  but  it  was  the 
last  of  the  row  and  overlooked  the  val¬ 
ley,  so  that  when  they  flew  across 
from  the  wood  on  the  other  side  they 
mostly  came  to  it.  It  was  a  very  noble 
tree,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference 
near  the  ground;  at  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  roots,  the  trunk  divided  Int* 
two  central  boles  and  several  of  lesser 
size,  and  these  all  threw  out  long  hori¬ 


zontal  and  drooping  branches,  the  low¬ 
est  of  which  touched  the  ground.  One 
sat  as  in  a  vast  pavilion  and  looked 
up  to  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
through  wide  spaces  fuil  of  shadow 
and  green  sunlight,  and  sunlit  golden- 
green  foliage  and  honey-colored  blos¬ 
som,  contrasting  with  brown  branches 
and  with  masses  of  darkest  mistletoe. 

Among  the  constant  succession  of 
bird  visitors  to  the  tree  above  me  were 
the  three  pigeons— ring-dove,  stock¬ 
dove  and  turtle-dove;  flnches,  warblers 
and  titmice  of  at  least  a  dozen  species, 
and  the  wren  and  nut-hatch  and  many 
more.  The  best  of  them  had  now 
ceased  singing;  the  last  nightingale  I 
heard  utter  its  full  song  was  in  the 
oak  woods  of  Beaulieu  on  June  27. 
And  now  at  this  spot  the  chafiinch, 
thrush,  blackbh'd,  robin  and  all  the 
tree-warblers  had  become  silent.  The 
wren  was  the  leading  songster  now, 
beginning  his  bright  music  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
singers  that  visited  me  were  the  green¬ 
finch,  goldfinch,  swallow,  dunnock  and 
cirl  bunting.  From  my  seat  I  couW 
also  hear  the  songs  in  the  valley  of  the 
reed  and  sedge-warblers,  reed-bunting 
and  grasshopper-warbler.  These,  and 
the  polyglot  starling,  and  cooing  and 
crooning  doves  made  the  last  days  of 
July  seem  not  the  silent  season  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  it. 

Of  these  singers  the  goldfinch  was 
the  most  delightful.  The  bird  that 
sang  near  me  had  assisted  in  rearing 
a  brood  in  a  nest  on  a  low  branch  a 
few  yards  away,  but  he  still  returned 
from  the  fields  at  intervals  to  sing; 
and  seen,  as  I  now  saw  him  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  sitting  among  the  lime 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  end  of  a 
slender  bough,  in  his  black  and  gold 
and  crimson  livery,  he  was  most  beau¬ 
tiful. 

But  the  cirl  bunting,  the  inferior 
singer.  Interested  me  most;  for  I  am 
ratlier  i)artial  to  the  buntings,  and  he 
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Is  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  the  one  I 
knew  least  about  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation. 

On  my  way  hither  at  the  end  of  June, 
somewhere  between  Romsey  and  Win¬ 
chester,  a  cock  cirl  bunting  in  fine 
plumage  fiew  up  before  me  and 
perched  on  the  wire  of  a  road-side 
fence.  It  was  a  welcome  encounter, 
and,  jumping  off  my  machine,  I  stood 
for  some  time  watching  him.  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  coming  to  a  spot 
where  this  pretty  species  is  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  any  other  place  in 
England— as  common,  in  fact,  as  the 
universal  yellowhammer,  and  com¬ 
moner  than  the  more  local  corn  bunt¬ 
ing.  Here  in  July  and  August,  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon’s  walk,  in  any 
place  where  there  are  trees  and  grass- 
fields,  one  can  count  on  hearing  half- 
a-dozen  birds  sing,  every  one  of  them 
probably  the  parent  of  a  nest  full  of 
young.  For  this  is  the  cirl  bunting’s 
pleasant  habit.  He  assists  In  feeding 
and  safeguarding  the  young,  even  as 
other  songsters  do  who  cease  singing 
when  this  burden  is  laid  upon  them; 
but  he  is  a  bird  of  placid  disposition, 
and  takes  his  task  more  quietly  than 
most;  and,  after  returning  from  the 
fields  with  several  grasshoppers  in  his 
throat  and  beak  and  feeding  bis 
liedglings,  he  takes  a  rest,  and  at  In¬ 
tervals  in  the  day  flies  to  his  favorite 
tree  and  repeats  bis  blithe  little  song 
half-a-dozen  times. 

The  song  is  not  quite  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  ornithological  works  as 
exactly  like  that  of  the  yellowham¬ 
mer,  only  without  the  thin  drawn-out 
note  at  the  end,  and  therefore  inferior 
—the  little  bit  of  bread,  but  without 
the  cheese.  It  resembles  the  yellow- 
hammer’s  song,  being  a  short  note, 
like  a  chirp,  rapidly  repeated  several 
times.  But  the  yellowhammer  varies 
his  song  as  to  its  time,  the  notes  being 
sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow; 
the  clrl’s  song  is  always  the  same  In 


this  respect,  and  is  always  a  more 
rapid  song  that  that  of  the  other 
species.  So  rapid  is  it  that,  heard  at  a 
distance,  it  acquires  almost  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  long  trill.  In  quality,  too, 
it  is  the  better  song— clearer,  brighter, 
brisker— and  it  carries  further;  on  still 
mornings  I  could  hear  one  bird’s  song 
very  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  best  singer  among  the  British 
buntings,  be  is  also  to  my  mind  the 
prettiest  bird.  When  he  is  described 
to  us  as  black  and  brown,  and  lemon 
and  sulphur  yellow,  and  olive  and  lav¬ 
ender  gray,  and  chestnut  red,  w'e  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  effect  of  so  many 
colors  thrown  upon  his  small  body 
cannot  be  very  pleasing.  But  it  is  not 
so;  these  various  colors  are  so  har¬ 
moniously  disposed,  and  have,  in  the 
lighter  and  brighter  hues  in  the  living 
bird,  such  a  flower-like  freshness  and 
delicacy,  that  the  effect  is  really 
charming. 

To  come  back  from  this  digression. 
When,  in  June,  I  visited  the  cottage, 
my  host  took  me  into  his  dressing- 
room,  and  from  it  we  watched  a  pair 
of  cirl  buntings  bring  food  to  their 
young  in  a  nest  in  a  small  bush  stand¬ 
ing  exactly  five  yards  from  the  win¬ 
dow!  The  young  birds  were  in  the 
early  pinfeather  stage.  Unfortunately 
this  nest  was  robbed  five  days  later 
by  a  rat  or  a  stoat  that  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  come  about  the  cottage,  or 
perhaps  by  that  winged  nest-robber, 
the  Jackdaw,  w’hose  small  cunning 
gray  eyes  are  able  to  see  into  so  many 
hidden  things. 

The  birds  themselves  did  not  grieve 
overlong  at  their  loss;  the  day  after 
the  nest  was  robbed  the  cock  was 
heard  singing,  and  he  continued  to 
sing  every  day  from  his  favorite  tree, 
an  old  black  poplar. 

The  moist  valley,  so  refreshing  to 
the  sight,  and  the  extensive  woods  on 
the  further  side,  where  the  deep  sum- 
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mer  green  of  oak  and  ash  and  elm  and 
yew  mixed  with  the  softer  gray-greens 
of  willows  and  silver  poplar  on  the 
water’s  edge,  was  full  too  of  bird 
sounds  at  this  season;  and  there  were 
Interesting  and  amusing  sights  as 
weli. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  woods  would  become  vocal  with 
the  cooing  of  pigeons— ring-doves, 
stock-doves  and  turtle-doves  are  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant:  and  so  many  were 
the  cooers,  that  their  voices  blended 
into  one  continuous  deep  loud  murmur 
of  musical  and  human-like  sound.  This 
concert  lasted  for  about  two  hours 
each  morning;  then,  as  the  sun  grew 
hot,  the  swifts  would  begin  to  arrive 
to  fly  up  and  down  the  stream  inces¬ 
santly  until  dark,  feasting  on  the 
gnats  and  ephemerae  that  swarmed 
over  the  water  during  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August  Doubtless  these 
birds  come  every  day  from  all  the 
towns,  villages  and  farmhouses  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  very  broad  strip  of  coun¬ 
try  on  either  side  of  the  Itchen.  Never 
had  I  seen  swifts  so  numerous;  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  valley  from  any  point 
one  had  hundreds  of  birds  in  sight  at 
once,  all  swiftly  travelling  up  and 
down  stream;  but  when  the  sight  was 
kept  on  any  one  bird  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  went  but  a  short  distance, 
fifty  to  a  hundred  yards,  then  turned 
back.  Thus  each  bird  had  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  range,  and  probably  they  all  re¬ 
turned  to  their  accustomed  places 
every  day. 

These  swifts  are  very  much  in  the 
angler’s  way.  Frequently  they  get  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  line  and  are  brought 
down,  but  are  seldom  Injured.  During 
one  day’s  fishing  my  friend  here  had 
three  swifts  to  disengage  from  his  line. 
On  releasing  one  of  these  birds  be 
watched  its  movements,  and  saw  it  fiy 
up  stream  a  distance  of  about  forty 
yards,  then  double  back,  mechanically 
going  on  with  Its  fiy-bunting  up  and 


down  stream  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  swift,  as  Bates 
said  of  the  humming  bird,  that  it  is, 
mentally,  more  like  a  bee  than  a  bird. 
The  infallible,  unchangeable  way  in 
which  they,  machine-like,  perform  all 
their  actions,  and  their  absolute  un¬ 
teachableness,  are  certainly  insect¬ 
like.  They  are  indeed  so  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  perfected  in  their  own  line, 
and  on  account  of  their  seemingly 
miraculous  powers  of  fiigbt,  so  re¬ 
moved  from  all  friction  in  that  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  they  live  and  move, 
above  the  complex  and  wit-sharpening 
conditions  in  which  the  more  terres¬ 
trial  creatures  of  their  class  exist,  as 
to  be  practically  independent  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  revels  of  the  swifts  were 
brought  prematurely  to  an  end  by  a 
great  change  in  the  weather,  which 
began  with  a  thunder-storm  on  July 
27,  and  two  days  later  a  greater  storm, 
with  hail  the  size  of  big  marrowfat 
peas,  which  fell  so  abundantly  that 
the  little  lawn  was  all  w'hite  as  if 
snow  had  fallen.  From  that  time  on¬ 
wards  storm  followed  storm,  and 
finally  the  weather  became  steadily 
bad;  and  rough,  cold,  wet  days  lasted 
to  the  tenth  of  August.  It  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  time  for  the  poor  Bank  Holiday 
people,  and  bad  too  for  the  moulting 
and  the  late-breeding  birds.  As  a 
small  set  off  to  all  the  discomfort  of 
these  dreary  days,  we  had  a  green 
lawn  once  more  at  the  cottage.  I  had 
made  one  or  two  attempts  at  watering 
it,  but  the  labor  had  proved  too  great 
to  a  lazy  man,  and  now  nature  had 
come  with  her  great  watering-pot  and 
restored  its  spring-like  verdure  and 
softness. 

During  the  wettest  and  coldest  days 
I  spent  hours  watching  the  swallows 
and  swifts  fiying  about  all  day  long 
in  the  rain.  These  are  Indeed  our  only 
summer  land  birds  that  never  seek  a 
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shelter  from  the  wet,  and  which  are 
not  affected  in  their  flight  by  a  wetted 
plumage.  Their  upper  feathers  are 
probably  harder  and  more  closely  knit 
and  impervious  to  moisture  than  those 
of  other  kinds.  It  may  be  seen  that  a 
swallow  or  swift,  when  flying  about 
iu  the  rain,  at  short  intervals  gives 
himself  a  quick  shake  as  if  to  throw 
off  the  raindrops.  Then,  too,  the  food 
and  constant  exercise  probably  serve 
to  keep  them  warmer  than  they  would 
be  sitting  motionless  in  a  dry  place. 
Swifts,  we  sometimes  see,  are  numbed 
and  even  perish  of  cold  during  frosty 
nights  in  spring;  I  doubt  that  the  cold 
ever  kills  them  by  day  when  they  can 
keep  perpetually  moving. 

Day  by  day,  during  this  long  spell 
of  summer  wet  and  cold,  these  birds 
diminished  in  number,  until  they  were 
almost  all  gone— swifts,  swallows  and 
house-martins;  but  we  were  not  to  be 
without  a  swallow,  for  as  these  went, 
sand-martins  came  in,  and  Increased  in 
numbers  until  they  were  in  thousands. 
We  had  them  every  day  and  all  day 
before  us,  flying  up  and  down  the  val¬ 
ley,  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  their 
pale  plumage  and  wavering  flight  mak¬ 
ing  them  look  in  the  distance  like 
great  white  flies  against  the  wall  of 
dark  trees  and  dark  sky  beyond. 

On  days  when  the  sun  shone  these 
birds  came  in  numbers  to  perch  on  the 
telegraph  wires  stretched  across  a 
field  between  the  cottage  and  village, 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  them,  a  double 
line  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long  of  the 
small,  pale-colored,  graceful  birdlings, 
sitting  so  close  together  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  touching,  all  with  their  beaks 
pointing  to  the  west,  from  where  the 
wind  blew. 

In  this  same  field,  one  day  when 
this  pleasant  company  were  leaving  ns 
after  a  week’s  stay,  I  picked  up  one 
that  had  killed  himself  by  striking 
against  the  wire.  A  most  delicate  lit¬ 
tle  dead  swallow,  looking  In  his  pale 
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coloring  and  softness  ns  moth-llke  la 
death  as  he  had  seemed  when  alive 
and  flying.  I  took  him  home— the  lit¬ 
tle  moth-bird  pilgrim  to  Africa,  who 
had  got  no  further  than  the  Itchen  on 
his  journey— and  buried  him  deep  at 
the  roots  of  a  honeysuckle  growing  by 
the  cottage  door.  It  seemed  fittest 
that  he  should  be  put  there,  to  become 
part  with  that  plant,  which  in  the  pal¬ 
lid  yellows  and  dusky  reds  of  its  blos¬ 
soms,  and  in  the  perfume  it  gives  out 
so  abundantly  at  eventide,  is  more  to¬ 
ns  in  some  of  our  moods  than  any 
other  flower,  and  readily  becomes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  feeling  of  tender  melan¬ 
choly. 

The  bad  weather  brought  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  plot  of  ground  a  young  blackbird, 
who  had  evidently  been  thrown  upon 
the  world  too  soon.  A  good  number 
of  blackbird  broods  had  been  brought 
off  in  the  bushes  about  us,  and  in  the- 
rough  and  tumble  of  those  tempestu¬ 
ous  days  some  of  the  young  had  na 
doubt  got  scattered  and  lost;  this  at  all 
events  was  one  that  had  called  and 
called  to  be  fed,  and  warmed  and 
comforted  in  vain— we  had  heard  hlm> 
calling  for  days— and  who  had  now" 
grown  prematurely  silent  and  had  so¬ 
berly  set  himself  to  find  his  own 
living.  Between  the  lawn  and  the 
small  sweet-briar  hedge  there  was  a 
strip  of  loose  mould  where  roses  had 
been  planted,  and  here  the  bird  had 
discovered  that  by  turning  over  the- 
dead  leaves  and  loose  earth  a  few 
small  morsels  were  to  be  found.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  cold,  windy,  wet  days  we- 
observed  him  there  diligently  search¬ 
ing  In  his  poor  slow  little  way.  He- 
would  strike  his  beak  Into  the  loose 
ground,  making  a  little  hop  forward 
at  the  same  time  to  give  force  to  the 
stroke  and  throw  up  about  as  much 
earth  as  would  cover  a  shllllng-pIece; 
then  he  would  study  the  spot,  and 
after  a  couple  of  seconds  hop  and 
strike  again;  and  finally-,  if  he  could 
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aee  nothing  to  eat,  he  would  move  on  useful  knowledge  of  our  habits.  Thus, 

«  few  inches  and  begid  again  in  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  he 
another  place.  That  was  all  his  art—  would  begin  calling  to  be  fed  at  the 
his  one  poor  little  way  of  getting  a  liv-  bedroom  window.  If  no  notice  was 
ing;  and  it  was  plain  to  see  from  his  taken  of  him  he  would  go  away  to 
bedraggled  appearance  and  feeble  mo-  find  something  for  himself,  and  return 
tlons  that  he  was  going  the  way  of  at  five  o’clock  when  breakfast  was  in 
most  young  orphaned  birds.  preparation  and  place  himself  before 

Now,  I  hate  playing  at  providence  the  kitchen  door.  Usually  he  got  a 
among  the  creatures,  but  we  cannot  small  snack  then;  and  at  the  breakfast 
be  rid  of  pity;  and  there  are  excep-  hour  (six  o’clock)  he  would  turn  up  at 
tional  cases  in  which  one  feels  justl-  the  dining-room  window  and  get  a 
fled  in  putting  out  a  helping  hand,  good  meal  given  him.  Dinner  and  tea 
Nature  herself  is  not  always  careless  timie — twelve  and  half-past-tbree 
of  the  individual  life.  And  anxious  to  o’clock— found  him  at  the  same  spot; 
give  the  poor  bird  a  chance  by  putting  but  he  was  often  hungry  between 
him  in  a  sheltered  place  and  feeding  meals,  and  he  would  then  sit  before 
him  up,  as  Ruskin  once  did  in  a  like  one  door  or  window  and  call,  then 
case,  I  set  about  catching  him,  but  move  to  the  next  door,  and  so  on  until 
could  not  lay  bands  on  him,  for  he  be  had  been  all  round  the  cottage.  It 
could  fiy  a  little  still,  and  always  man-  wras  most  amusing  to  see  him  when, 
aged  to  escape  pursuit  among  the  on  our  return  from  a  long  walk  or  a 
brambles  or  else  by  the  water-side  in  day  out,  he  would  come  to  meet  us, 
a  sedge-bed.  Half  an  hour  after  be-  screaming  excitedly,  bounding  over 
ing  hunted,  he  would  be  back  on  the  the  lawn  with  long  hops,  looking  like 
edge  of  the  lawn  prodding  the  ground  a  miniature  very  dark-colored  kanga- 
in  the  old  feeble,  futile  way.  And  the  *oo. 

scraps  of  food  I  cunningly  placed  for  The  action  of  this  bird  in  coming  to 
liim  he  disregarded,  not  knowing  in  his  be  ted  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal 
Ignorance  what  was  good  for  him.  of  attention  among  the  feathered 
Then  I  got  a  supply  of  small  earth  people  about  us;  they  would  come  and 
worms,  and,  stalking  him,  tossed  them  look  on  at  a  distance,  evidently  aston- 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  near  him,  ished  and  much  puzzled  at  our  bird’s 
snd  he  saw  and  knew  what  they  were  boldness  in  coming  to  our  feet  to  be 
and  swallowed  them  hungrily;  and  he  But  nothing  dreadful  happened 

:Baw,  too,  that  they  were  thrown  to  to  him,  and  little  by  little  they  began 
him  by  a  hand,  and  that  the  hand  was  to  lose  their  suspicion;  and  first  a 
part  of  that  huge  gray-clad  monster  robin— the  robin  is  always  first— then 
that  had  a  little  while  back  so  furl-  other  blackbirds  to  the  number  of 
•ously  hunted  him!  and  at  once  he  seven,  and  then  chaffinches  and  duu- 
;8cemed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  nocks,  they  all  began  to  grow  tame 
It  all,  and  instead  of  fiylng  from,  he  and  to  attend  regularly  at  meal  time 
ran  to  meet  us,  and,  recovering  his  to  have  a  share  in  anything  that  was 
voice,  called  to  be  fed.  The  experience  going.  The  most  lively,  active  and 
of  one  day  made  him  a  tame  bird;  on  quarrelsome  member  of  this  company 
the  second  day  he  knew  that  bread  was  our  now  glossy  foundling;  and  it 
and  milk,  stewed  plums,  pie-crust,  and,  troubled  us  to  think  that  in  feeding 
In  fact,  anything  we  had  to  give,  was  him  we  were  but  staving  off  the  evil 
good  for  him;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  he  would  once  more  have  to 
next  two  or-  three  days  he  acquired  a  find  for  himself.  Certainly  we  were 
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teaching  him  nothing.  But  our  fears 
were  idle.  The  seven  wild  blackbirds 
that  bad  formed  a  habit  of  coming  to 
sliare  his  food  were  all  young  birds, 
and  as  time  went  on  and  the  hedge 
fruit  began  to  ripen  we  noticed  that 
they  kept  more  and  more  together. 
Whenever  one  was  observed  to  fly 
straight  away  to  some  distance,  in  a 
few  moments  another  would  follow, 
then  another;  and  presently  it  would 
be  seen  that  they  were  all  making 
their  way  to  some  spot  in  the  valley, 
or  to  the  woods  on  the  other  side. 
After  several  hours’  absence  they 
would  all  reappear  on  the  lawn,  or 
near  it,  at  the  same  time,  showing 
that  they  had  been  together  throughout 
the  day  and  bad  returned  in  company. 
After  observing  them  in  their  comings 
and  goings  for  several  weeks,  I  felt 
convinced  that  this  species  has  In  it 
the  remains  of  a  gregarious  instinct 
which  affects  the  young  birds. 

Our  bird,  as  a  member  of  this  little 
company,  must  have  quietly  picked  up 
from  the  others  all  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  know,  and  at  the  last 
it  was  plain  to  us  from  his  behavior  at 
the  cottage  that  he  was  doing  very 
well  for  himself.  He  was  often  absent 
most  of  the  day  with  the  others,  and 
on  his  return  later  In  the  afternoon 
he  would  pick  over  the  good  things 
placed  for  him  in  a  leisurely  way,  se¬ 
lecting  a  morsel  here  and  there,  and 
eating  more  out  of  compliment  to  us, 
as  it  seemed,  than  because  he  was 
hungry. 

During  the  spell  of  rough  weather 
which  brought  us  the  blackbird  my 
Interest  was  centred  In  the  clrl  bunt¬ 
ings.  On  August  4,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  they  were  breeding  again 
in  the  little  sweet-briar  hedge,  and 
had  three  fledglings  about  a  week  old 
in  the  nest.  They  had  gone  from  the 
west  to  the  east  side  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  new  nest,  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  placed  in  the  cen¬ 


tre  of  a  small  tangle  of  sweet-briar, 
bramble  and  bryony.  It  was  curious 
and  somewhat  humiliating  to  think 
that  this  nest  was  no  further  than  half- 
a-dozen  yards  from  the  lime  tree  under 
which  1  bad  been  used  to  sit  during 
the  hot  days  of  July,  and  that  it  was  at 
the  side  of  the  small  gate  which  I 
opened  two  or  three  times  a  day  to 
walk  down  to  the  river.  I  bad  this 
nest  under  observation  until  August  9, 
w'hich  happened  to  be  the  worst  day, 
the  coldest,  wettest  and  windiest  of 
all  that  wintry  spell;  and  yet  in  such 
w'eather  the  young  birds  came  out  of 
their  cradle.  For  a  couple  of  days  they 
remained  near  the  nest  concealed 
among  some  low  bushes;  then  the 
whole  family  moved  away  to  a  hedge 
at  some  distance,  and  there  I  saw  the 
old  birds  carrying  grasshoppers  to 
their  young  up  to  the  14th  day  of  the 
month. 

That  worst  day  when  they  left  the 
nest  brought  the  wintry  spell  to  an 
end.  A  few  days  of  such  perfect 
weather  followed  that  one  could  wish 
for  no  higher  good  than  to  be  alive  on 
that  green  earth,  beneath  that  blue 
sky.  One  could  best  appreciate  the 
crystal  purity  and  divine  blueness  of 
that  immense  space  by  watching  the 
rooks  revelling  on  high  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  looking  in  their  blackness 
against  the  crystalline  blue  like  bird- 
figures  with  outspread,  motionless 
wings,  carved  out  of  anthracite  coal 
and  suspended  by  invisible  wires  from 
heaven.  You  could  watch  them,  a  nu¬ 
merous  company,  moving  upward  In 
wide  circles,  the  sound  of  their  voices 
coming  fainter  and  fainter  back  to 
earth,  until  at  that  vast  height  they 
seemed  no  bigger  than  humble-bees. 

This  clarity  of  the  atmosphere  had 
a  striking  effect,  too,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees,  and  I  could  not  help 
noticing  the  superiority  of  the  oak  to 
all  other  forest  trees  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  There  comes  a  time  in  late  sum- 
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mer  when  at  last  it  loses  that  “glad 
light  green”  which  has  distinguished 
It  among  its  dark-leafed  neighbors, 
and  made  it  in  our  eyes  a  type  of  un¬ 
fading  spring  and  of  everlastingness. 
It  grows  dark,  too,  at  last,  and  is  as 
dark  as  a  cypress  or  a  cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non;  but  observe  how  different  this 
depth  of  color  is  to  that  of  the  elm. 
The  elm,  too,  stands  alone  or  in  rows, 
or  isolated  groups  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  clear  sunshine  its  foliage  has  a 
dull,  summer-worn,  almost  rusty 
green.  There  is  no  such  worn  and 
weary  look  in  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
in  August  and  September.  It  is  a  rich, 
healths'  green,  deep  but  undimmed  by 
time  and  weather,  and  the  leaf  has  a 
gloss  to  it.  Again,  on  account  of  its 
manner  of  growth,  with  wide-spread 
branches  and  boughs  and  twigs  well 
apart,  the  foliage  does  not  appear  as 
a  mere  mass  of  green— an  intercepting 
cloud,  as  in  a  painted  tree;  but  the 
clear  sky  is  seen  through  it,  and 
against  the  sky  are  seen  the  thousand 
individual  leaves,  clear-cut  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  shape. 

It  was  one  of  my  dally  pleasures 
during  the  fine  weather  to  go  out  and 
look  at  one  of  the  solitary  old  oak  trees 
growing  In  the  adjoining  field  with 
the  morning  sunlight  on  it.  To  my 
mind  it  looked  best  when  viewed  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
across  the  open  grass  field  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  sky  beyond.  At  that  dis¬ 
tance  not  only  the  leaves  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  but  the  acorns  as  well, 
abundantly  and  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  tree,  appearing  as 
small  globes  of  purest  light  apple-green 
among  the  deep  green,  deep-cut  leaves. 
The  effect  was  very  rich,  as  of  tapes¬ 
try  with  an  oak-leaf  pattern  and  color, 
thickly  sprinkled  over  with  round 
gems  of  a  pale  green  sewn  into 
the  fabric.  To  an  artist  wdth  a  soul  in 
him  the  very  sight  of  such  a  tree  In 
such  conditions  would,  I  imagined. 


make  him  sick  of  his  poor  little  inef¬ 
fectual  art. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the 
weather  was  most  mark^  on  the 
birds;  the  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
their  chirpings,  twitterings  and  chat- 
terlngs,  with  here  and  there  a  bright, 
perfect  song.  It  was  generally  the 
wren,  changeless  through  all  the 
changeful  year,  that  uttered  it.  It  was 
this  small  brown  bird,  too,  that  amused 
me  most  with  the  spectacle  of  his  ir¬ 
repressible  delight  in  the  new  warmth 
and  brightness.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  wrens  at  the  cottage,  and  some 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
their  old  undamaged  nests  in  the  ivy 
and  woodbine  as  snug  little  dormito¬ 
ries.  But  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
human  inhabitants  of  the  cottage;  they 
were  like  small  birds  that  had  built 
their  nest  in  the  interstices  of  an 
eagles’  eyrie,  who  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  the  eagles.  Occa- 
sionallj',  when  a  wren  peeped  in  from 
the  clustering  ivy  or  hopped  on  to  a 
window-sill  and  saw  us  inside,  he 
would  scold  us  for  being  there  with 
that  sharp,  angry  little  note  of  his,  and 
then  fly  away.  Nor  would  he  take  a 
crumb  from  the  table  spread  out  of 
doors  every  day  for  the  birds  that  dis¬ 
dained  not  to  be  fed.  The  Ivy  and 
creepers  that  covered  the  cottage 
abounded  with  small  spiders,  caterpil¬ 
lars,  earwigs,  chrysalids,  and  what 
not;  that  was  good  enough  for  him— 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions! 

Looking  from  a  window  at  a  bed  of 
roses  a  few  feet  away,  I  discovered 
that  the  wren  took  as  much  pleasure 
in  a  dust-bath  as  any  bird.  He  would 
come  to  the  loose  soil  and  select  a 
spot  where  the  bed  sloped  toward  the 
sun,  and  then  wriggle  about  In  the 
earth  with  Immense  enjoyment.  Dust¬ 
ing  himself,  he  would  look  like  a 
miniature  partridge  with  a  round  body 
not  much  bigger  than  a  walnut  After 
dusting  would  come  the  luxurious  sun- 
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bath,  when,  with  feathers  raised  and 
minute  wings  spread  out  and  beak 
gaping,  the  little  thing  would  lie  mo¬ 
tionless  and  panting;  but  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  seconds  a  joyful  fit  of 
shivering  would  seize  him,  and  at  last, 
the  heat  becoming  too  great,  he  would 
shake  himself  and  skip  away,  looking 
like  a  brown  young  field  vole  scuttling 
into  cover. 

This  bright  and  beautiful  period 
came  to  an  end  on  August  22,  and  we 
then  had  unsettled  weather  with  many 
sudden  changes  until  September  3— 
cloudy,  oppressive  days,  violent  winds, 
thunderstorms  and  days  of  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  morning  and  evening 
rainbows;  it  was  a  mixture  of  April, 
Midsummer  and  October. 

The  seasonal  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  days  of  storm;  and  afterwards, 
during  the  long  golden  period  that 
followed  in  September— changes  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  aspects  of  earth; 
in  woods  and  by  waters,  and  on  the 
high  downs;  in  the  colors  of  the  early 
changing  lime  leaf;  in  the  coming  and 
passing  of  the  wild  fruit  harvest;  and 
the  gathering  and  departure  of  birds 
—are  too  many  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

The  fruit  season  was  late  this  year— 
nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  in  most 
years;  and  when  the  earliest,  the  wild 
arum,  began  to  ripen,  the  birds  fell 
upon  and  devoured  all  the  berries,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  poisonous  character, 
almost  before  their  light  green  had 
changed  to  vivid  scarlet.  Then  came 
the  deep  crimson  fruit  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle;  it  ripened  plentifully  on  the 
plants  growing  against  the  cottage, 
and  the  cole-tits  came  in  bands  to  feed 
on  it.  It  was  pretty  to  see  these  airy 
little  acrobats  clinging  to  the  twine- 
like  pendent  sprays  hanging  before  an 
open  window  or  door.  They  were  like 
the  little  birds  in  a  Japanese  picture 
which  one  has  seen.  Then  came  the 
elderberries,  which  all  fruit-loving 


birds  feast  on  together.  But  the  tits 
and  finches  and  warblers  and  thrushes 
were  altogether  outnumbered  by  the 
starlings  that  came  in  crowds  from  the 
pasture-lands;  and  the  feasting  and 
chatter  went  on  all  day  long  and  every 
day  until  the  berries  were  done.  The 
old  cottage  women  have  long  given  up 
their  yearly  elderberry-wine  making. 
I'hey  can  no  longer  fight  the  birds  for 
the  fruit  because  of  their  many  years 
and  stiff  Joints;  and  the  young  people, 
who  have  no  taste  for  home-made 
wines,  refuse  to  help  them. 

In  days  like  these,  so  bright  and 
imaceful,  one  thinks  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  that  many  of  our  familiar 
birds  are  dally  and  nightly  slipping 
away,  decreasing  gradually  in  numbers 
so  that  we  scarcely  miss  them.  By 
the  middle  of  September  the  fly¬ 
catchers  and  several  of  the  warblers, 
all  but  a  few  laggards,  have  left  us. 
Even  the  swallows  begin  to  leave  us 
before  that  date.  On  the  8th  many 
birds  were  congregated  at  a  point  on 
the  river  a  little  above  the  village,  and 
on  the  10th  a  considerable  migration 
took  place.  Near  the  end  of  a  fine  day 
a  big  cloud  came  up  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  beneath  it,  at  a  good  height, 
the  birds  were  seen  flying  down  the 
river  in  a  westerly  direction.  I  went 
out  and  watched  them  for  half  an 
hour,  standing  on  the  little  wooden 
bridge  that  spans  the  stream.  They 
went  by  in  flocks  of  about  eighty  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  birds,  flock  suc¬ 
ceeding  flock  at  Intervals  of  three  or 
four  minutes.  By  the  time  the  sun 
set  the  entire  sky  was  covered  by  the 
black  cloud  and  there  was  a  thick 
gloom  on  the  earth;  it  was  then  some 
eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the  last 
flock,  flying  high,  had  passed  twitter¬ 
ing  on  its  way  that  a  rush  of  birds 
came  by,  flying  low,  about  on  a  level 
with  my  head  ns  I  stood  leaning  on  the 
handrail  of  the  bridge.  I  strained  iny 
eyes  in  vain  to  make  out  what  they 
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were — swallows  or  martins;  In  rapid 
succession,  and  In  twos  or  threes,  they 
came  before  me,  seen  vaguely  as  dim 
spots,  and  no  sooner  seen  than  gone, 
shooting  past  my  head  with  amazing 
velocity  and  a  rushing  sound,  fanning 
my  face  with  the  wind  they  created, 
and  some  of  them  touching  my  head 
with  their  wing-tips. 

On  the  evening  of  September  18 
a  second  migration  was  witnessed  at 
the  same  spot,  flock  succeeding  flock 
until  it  was  nearly  dark.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  at  another  point  on 
the  river  at  Ovlngton,  I  witnessed  a 
third  and  more  impressive  spectacle. 
The  valley  spreads  out  there  to  a  great 
width,  and  has  extensive  beds  of  reeds, 
bulrushes  and  other  water  plants,  with 
clumps  and  rows  of  alders  and  wil¬ 
lows.  It  was  growing  dark;  bats  were 
flitting  round  me  in  numbers,  and  the 
trees  along  the  edge  of  the  valley 
looked  black  against  the  pale  amber 
sky  in  the  west,  when  very  suddenly 
the  air  overhead  became  fllled  with  a 
shrill,  confused  noise,  and,  looking  up 
through  my  binocular,  I  saw  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  an  Immense  body  of 
swallows  travelling  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  A  very  few  moments  after 
catching  sight  of  them  they  paused  in 
their  flight,  and,  after  remaining  a 
short  time  at  one  point,  looking  like  a 
gi’eat  swarm  of  bees,  they  began  rush¬ 
ing  wildly  about,  still  keeping  up  their 
shrill,  excited  twittering,  and  coming 
lower  and  lower  by  degrees;  and  final¬ 
ly,  in  batches  of  two  or  three  hundred 
birds,  they  rushed  down  like  lightning 
into  the  dark  reeds,  shower  following 
shower  of  swallows  at  Intervals  of  two 
or  three  seconds  until  the  last  had 
vanished  and  the  night  was  silent 
again. 

It  is  time  for  them  to  go,  for  though 
the  days  are  warm  and  food  is  abun¬ 
dant  the  nights  are  chilly  and  long. 


The  early  hours  are  silent,  except 
for  the  hooting  of  the  brown  owls  that 
hoot  round  the  cottage  from  about 
four  o’clock  until  dawn.  Then  they 
grow  silent,  and  the  morning  is  come, 
cold  and  misty,  and  all  the  land  is 
hidden  by  a  creeping  white  river  mist. 
The  sun  rises  and  is  not  seen  for  half 
an  hour,  then  appears  pale  and  dim, 
but  grows  brighter  and  wanner  bj 
degrees;  and  in  a  little  while,  lo!  the 
mist  has  vanished  except  for  a  white 
rag  clinging  like  torn  lace  here  and 
there  to  the  valley  reeds  and  rushes. 
Again  the  green  earth,  wetted  with 
mist  and  dews,  and  the  sky  of  that 
soft  pure  azure  of  yesterday  and  of 
many  previous  days!  Again  the  birds 
are  vocal;  the  rooks  rise  from  the 
woods,  an  innumerable  cawing  multi¬ 
tude,  their  voices  filling  the  heavens 
with  noise,  as  they  travel  slowly  away 
to  their  feeding-grounds  on  the  green 
open  downs;  the  starlings  flock  to  the 
bushes,  and  the  feasting  and  chatter 
and  song  begin  that  will  last  until 
evening.  The  sun  sets  crimson,  and 
the  robins  sing  in  the  night  and  silence. 
But  It  is  not  silent  long;  before  dark 
the  brown  owls  begin,  booting  first  in 
the  woods,  then  flying  across  to  the 
trees  that  grow  beside  the  cottage  so 
that  we  may  the  better  enjoy  their 
music.  At  intervals,  too,  we  hear  the 
windy,  sibilant  screech  of  the  white 
owl  across  the  valley.  Then  the  wild 
cry  of  the  stone-curlew  Is  beard  as  the 
lonely  bird  wings  his  way  past  and 
after  that  late  cry  there  Is  perfect  si¬ 
lence,  with  starlight  or  moonlight. 
And  so,  with  many  changes  for  every 
day,  and  with  golden  days  of  melody 
and  fragrance  and  purple  juice  and 
abundant  sunshine,  the  summer  of 
1900,  which  had  so  clouded  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  so  many  troubled  days,  wears 
to  a  peaceful  end. 

IF.  H.  Hudson. 
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One  evening  some  ten  years  ago,  In 
that  old  bouse  in  the  Rue  Casette, 
where  one  used  to  go  for  ideas  as  one 
takes  his  pitcher  to  a  well,  M.  Talne 
made  his  friends  acquainted  with  an 
Knglisb  traveller.  The  historian  of  the 
Origins  gloated  over  the  stranger  as 
an  entomologist  does  over  the  collector 
who  has  promised  him  a  l>ox  of  Coleop- 
tera  and  after  the  visitor  had  left, 
M.  Talne  remarked,  “That  man  is  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  come  to  life.  He  proposes 
to  go  the  round  of  our  provinces,  care¬ 
fully  observing  the  mechanism  of  life 
in  France,  and  then  to  remake,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  book 
of  his  famous  predecessor.  He  will 
collect  his  facts  first,  and  It  will  be 
very  Interesting.  Perhaps  even  M.  Re¬ 
nan  may  approve.  We  shall  see!” 

Neither  of  those  two  philosophers 
lived  to  "see  the  promised  work.  Mr. 
Eodley  was  eight  years  writing  it;  af¬ 
ter  which,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
of  the  first  edition  in  England,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  re-write  the  whole  thing  In 
the  French  language.  Lightened  of 
sundry  explanations  which  would  be 
quite  superfiuous  to  a  French  reader, 
and  enriched  by  fresh  observation  and 
experience,  the  book  which  has  recently 
been  published  here’  Is  addressed  es¬ 
pecially  to  ourselves. 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Bodley  lived  all 
about  France,  coming  back  at  Intervals 
to  Paris.  His  preface  contains  a  chart 
of  his  wanderings,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  places  where  he  made  his 
princirial  discoveries,  whether  In  castle, 
farm-house,  presbytery,  prefecture,  fac¬ 
tory  or  mine.  His  chief  guides  were, 
as  he  tells  us,  M.  Talne,  M.  R#nan,  M. 
de  Mun,  Mgr.  Freppel  and  M.  Clemen- 

*  Translated  for  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 
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ceau.  The  large  variety  of  his  patrons 
affords  good  proof  of  his  eclecticism. 
The  explorer  observed  no  end  of  things 
which  we  ourselves  never  notice,  and 
went  through  with  a  deal  of  repulsive 
labor.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  large  towns, 
and  in  little  villages  alike,  members  of 
the  Municipal  and  General  Councils 
were  suri)rlsed  to  find  their  sittings  at¬ 
tended  by  a  single  auditor— which 
auditor  was  Mr.  Bodley. 

Whether  his  first  Intention  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  prepare  a  pendant  to  the  “Voyage” 
to  Arthur  Young,  an  agriculturist,  whose 
Incidental  observations  upon  our  cus¬ 
toms  were  highly  significant  at  the 
time,  1  cannot  say.  If  so,  his  ambition 
as  an  author  must  have  increased  ns 
he  went  on.  He  distinctly  disclaims 
all  intention  to  imitate  the  method  or 
repeat  the  generalizations  of  De  Tocque- 
vllle;  nevertheless,  “Democracy  In 
America”  is  plainly  the  model  which 
he  tends  more  or  less  to  approach.  And 
the  mark  of  M.  Talne  is  on  many  of 
the  thoughts  which  are  forcibly  wrest¬ 
ed  from  his  Infiuence  only  when  the 
Englishman  remembers  his  own  Invi¬ 
olable  originality. 

The  subject  of  his  study  is  the 
Frenchman  considered  ns  a  political 
animal.  For  that  animal  he  feels  a 
cordial  sympathy:— at  least  he  thinks 
and  says  that  he  does  so,  and  he  tries 
his  best  to  make  us  believe  It.  It 
would  undoubtedly  surprise  him.  If  he 
were  to  be  told  that  he  unconsciously 
betrays,  at  times,  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  condescension  as  the  visitor  to 
a  zoological  garden,  who  exclaims  be¬ 
fore  an  interesting  family  of  apes, 
“How  fascinating  they  are,  after  all!" 

fonctionnement  des  Institntions  polltiqaes 
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Our  friendly  neighbor  could  do  no 
otherwise,  and  not  sacrifice  the  soul  of 
an  Englishman.  I  am  not  criticizing 
him.  1  am  merely  taking  note  of  a  na¬ 
tional  characteristic  which  was  once 
our  own  and  which  I  envy  still.  Until 
very  lately,  the  most  discerning  and 
fair-minded  of  French  traTellers  al¬ 
ways  looked  down,  slightly,  upon  other 
nations;  judging  and  commending 
them  with  the  affectionate  indulgence 
of  a  kind-hearted  superior  for  the  man 
beneath  him.  Happy  are  the  people 
whose  perception  of  relative  truth  is 
ever  modified  by  the  deep  satisfaction 
they  feel  in  being  themselves! 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Bodley  abuses  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  between 
the  two  countries,  or  turns  it  to  the 
detriment  of  ours.  Over  and  over 
again  be  insists  upon  the  superiority  of 
this  or  that  quality— on  the  more  exact 
working  of  such  or  such  a  “movement” 
in  the  French  machine.  But  even 
through  the  partial  preferences  which 
be  is  so  careful  to  express,  it  is  easy 
to  divine,  in  the  depths  of  his  all-need¬ 
ful  pride,  all  that  invincible  faith  in 
one’s  own  greatness,  which  another 
people  once  expressed  by  the  phrase 
civis  Romanus  sum. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  knows  all 
about  France  that  can  be  learned  by 
study.  But  there  is  a  remainder  which 
cannot  be  so  learned,  which  a  native 
know’s  by  instinct  and  imbibes  in  the 
very  air  he  breathes.  There  are  shades 
all  but  imperceptible  by  a  foreigner. 
He  is  ruled  sometimes  by  the  simplest 
of  superstitions.  He  is  respectful  of 
small  dignities  at  which  we  only  smile. 
The  gaps  In  bis  information  become 
apparent  the  moment  be  touches  up¬ 
on  those  times  anterior  to  his  visit 
which  he  knows  only  by  hear-say.  On 
the  other  band,  be  judges  like  one  of 
ourselves,  and  often  much  better,  the 
men  and  things  he  has  personally 
known.  Anomalies  and  contradictions 
to  which  habit  has  rendered  us  insensi¬ 


ble,  stare  him  in  the  face.  His  book 
will  awaken  the  slumbering  refiections 
of  some  of  us,  and  it  will  divert  the 
hypochondriac  everywhere.  For  Mr. 
Bodley  has  the  humor  of  his  race  and 
w'hen  be  underlines  the  peculiarities  of 
our  social  organism,  or  the  quaint  buf¬ 
fooneries  of  our  politicians,  he  does  it 
with  a  cool  and  courteous  phlegm 
which  I  myself  relish  exceedingly.  His 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  per¬ 
petually  reminds  me— if  he  will  excuse 
my  saying  so— of  the  title  of  a  vaude¬ 
ville  which  was  once  very  popular,  “The 
Englishman:  or  the  rational  Mad¬ 
man.” 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  our  own 
image  in  the  mirror  held  up  to  us  by 
this  foreigner. 

He  was  quite  captivated  at  first— so  he 
tells  us— by  the  charm  of  the  French 
landscape,  and  the  pleasant  social  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  sober  and  Industrious  popula¬ 
tion.  But  a  problem  soon  presents  itself 
to  his  mind  and  clamors  for  solution. 
How  comes  it  that  this  happy  land, 
these  people  with  their  naturally  cheer¬ 
ful  temperament,  appear  to  be  overcome 
by  a  cloud  of  pessimism?  Philosophic 
summings  up  by  the  great  writers, 
grave  confidences  of  plain  provincial 
folk  and  the  light  catch-words  of 
Parisian  conversation— all  repeat  the 
same  litany  of  doubt,  discouragement 
and  mistrust  of ^  the  morrow.  Can  this 
be  the  lasting  effect  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  the  mutiiation  of  a  beloved 
territory?  This  is  the  explanation 
which  is  given  to  Mr.  Bodley,  and  the 
majority  seem  satisfied  therewith.  Our 
observer  examines  and  rejects  it.  He 
beileves,  and  he  may  be  right,  that  the 
general  depression  of  our  people  is  due 
to  deeper  causes.  Felled  to  earth  by 
the  disastrous  blow  of  1870,  the  nation 
sprang  to  its  feet  immediately,  fired 
by  a  fever  of  hope.  A  new  generation 
has  arisen,  which  suffers  hardly  at  all 
from  that  remote  malady.  A  healthy 
frame  would  not  have  been  debilitated. 
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for  thirty  years,  by  the  results  of  a 
reparable  accident. 

The  reai  sources  of  French  pessimism 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Are  they 
to  be  found  in  any  definite  political 
discontent,  or  consciousness  of  unful¬ 
filled  aspirations?  Hardly.  We  have 
been  hearing,  for  a  hundred  years,  un¬ 
der  all  sorts  of  regimes,  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  numerous  malcontents. 
When  asked  what  they  wanted  they 
were  ready  with  their  answer.  After 
the  great  Revolutionary  convulsion  the 
mass  of  our  citizens  desired  above  all 
things  the  restoration  of  order  and 
security.  Under  the  First  Empire  and 
under  the  Restoration,  the  Liberals 
wanted  more  liberty  and  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  a  preponderant  place  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  the  Monarchy  of  July 
the  democrats  fixed  their  hopes  on  and 
did  their  best  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
democracy  and  the  era  of  social  re¬ 
form.  Under  the  Second  Empire  de¬ 
mocracy  havingattainedltsfull  growth, 
looked  forward  with  Messianic  faith 
to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  which  they  caught  pro¬ 
phetic  glimpses,  amid  the  throes  that 
attended  its  birth;  while  those  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  dynasties 
relied  upon  the  return  of  their  kings. 

At  present  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  To  the  two  questions  which  he 
proposed  to  people  of  all  conditions, 
“What  do  you  want?”  “What  do  you 
hope  for?”  the  inquirer  got  no  response; 
only  vague  complaints,  and  accusations 
against  such  and  such  a  man,  such  and 
such  an  ephemeral  group  of  office-hold¬ 
ers,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  sigh  of 
the  sick  man  who  does  not  know  where 
he  alls.  Some  few  advocated  some  sort 
of  traditional  or  imaginary  solution, 
but  in  their  tones  there  was  neither 
faith  nor  hope.  They  expressed  regret 
rather  than  anticipation.  A  society 
which  has  tried  all  physicians,  and  all 
remedies  and  sadly  resigns  itself— 
barring  a  miracle— to  the  incurability 


of  its  disease,  this  is  what  Mr.  Bodley 
professes  to  have  found.  Is  he  so  very 
far  wrong? 

He  pursues  his  researches  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  fiatters  himself  that  he 
has  discovered,  at  last,  the  efllclent 
cause  of  our  pessimism.  His  idea  is 
that  modern  France  is  suffering  under 
a  fatal  antagonism  between  the  two 
principles  which  govern  its  public  life; 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  centralization 
of  authority,  which  Napoleon  inherited 
from  the  old  rfigime  and  codified  into 
those  intangible  institutions  which 
have  formed  for  the  last  hundred  years 
the  bony  frame-work  of  the  country; 
and,  on  the  other,  from  what  he  calls 
parliamentarism— that  is  to  say  an  at¬ 
tempted  imitation  of  English  methods 
of  government  introduced  into  an  or¬ 
ganism  which  can  neither  assimilate, 
nor  eliminate  that  foreign  mixture.  It 
is  the  antinomy  between  these  two 
principles  which  makes  our  successive 
governments  so  unstable,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  our  once  powerful  country  so 
lamentably  weak.  We  cannot  endure 
the  humiliation  of  decline;  wherefore 
we  accuse  our  leaders,  and  grasp  at 
any  sort  of  an  accidental  cause,  ex¬ 
ternal  or  Internal.  Just  now  this  evil 
is  aggravated  to  the  last  degree,  by  an 
exaggerated  parliamentarism.  The 
Napoleonic  machine  is  intact;  it  en¬ 
closes  the  entire  life  of  the  citizen;  but 
it  was  constructed  to  obey  the  individ¬ 
ual  will  of  a  single  mechanician,  who 
set  it  going  by  a  single  act  of  pressure 
upon  the  motive  lever;  w’hlle  at  present 
hundreds,  nay  millions,  of  hands  are 
applied  to  its  movements,  and  set  them 
going  in  different  ways.  Thus  far  the 
machine  has  resisted,  but  its  gear  has 
been  thrown  into  the  wildest— the  most 
anarchic  confusion. 

I  am  simply  giving  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Bodley’s  argument.  It  do  not  say 
that  it  Is  unanswerable,  or  even  very 
new.  Happily  for  those  who  write 
books  in  this  world  where  everything 
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has  been  said  already,  a  single  remark 
vigorously  put,  is  enough  to  give  an 
entire  system  an  air  of  novelty;  and 
our  author  bases  upon  the  main  idea 
which  I  have  noted,  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  and  conclusions  of  his  works. 

It  is  necessary  to  choose  between 
two  absolutely  incompatible  principles, 
and  let  us  say,  at  once,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  physician  has  chosen  for  us,  and 
that  he  has  chosen  the  French  princi¬ 
ple.  His  idea  is— and  here  the  disciple 
parts  company  with  his  master  M. 
Taine— that  the  consular  architect 
raised  an  admirable  structure  for  a  peo¬ 
ple  whose  instincts  he  divined  with 
marvellous  accuracy. 

Unlike  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Manchester,  who  would  fly  to 
arms,  if  one  of  our  prefects  were  set 
over  them,  the  Gaul,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  administered,  managed 
and  strongly  handled,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  great  works  in  which 
he  excels— and  he  likes  it.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  who  had  to  utilize  a  pile  of  ruins, 
understood  this  national  characteristic 
perfectly.  He  imbedded  in  his  Roman 
cement,  all  the  old  materials  which 
could  possibly  be  made  to  serve;  and 
the  best  proof,  according  to  Mr.  Bod- 
ley,  of  the  excellence  of  his  work,  is 
that  it  remains  earthquake-proof;  that 
after  ten  political  revolutions,  this 
necessary  frame-work  of  Gallic  activ¬ 
ity  is  still  adequate  to  all  the  functions 
and  requirements  of  a  social  existence 
—worship,  administration,  flnance,  jus¬ 
tice  and  public  instruction. 

A  forcible  introduction  of  the  English 
principle  might  break  up  this  machine 
altogether  but  could  not  replace  it.  We 
have  an  Englishman’s  word  for  it  that 
the  English  principle  is  not  suited  to 
people  of  our  kidney,  and  after  quoting 
Disraeli,  who  makes  Tancred  say— in 
substance— when  embarking  for  the 
Holy  Land,  that  he  is  going  to  a  coun¬ 
try  upon  which  Providence  has  never 


put  the  fatal  Jest  of  representative 
government,  though  it  did  once  deign 
to  supervise  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  people,  our  commentator  adds 
that  France,  after  a  long  and  patient 
trial  of  the  representative  system,  has 
virtually  come  round  to  Tancred’s 
view  of  the  same. 

Doubtless  our  fathers  were  enamored 
of  the  representative  theory;  and  this, 
says  Mr.  Bodley,  is  all  the  fault  of  M. 
de  Montesquieu.  He  regards  that  able 
man  as  an  arrant  scoundrel.  “If  the 
great  philosopher  of  Bordeaux  had  not 
met  Lord  Chesterfield  in  Venice  in  1729, 
that  polished  diplomat  would  not  have 
taken  him,  the  next  year,  on  his  own 
yacht  to  England,  where  he  stayed  two 
years.  And  that  long  residence  of  M. 
de  Montesquieu  in  London,  had,  in  all 
probability,  a  more  important  influence 
on  the  history  of  modern  France  than 
any  other  event  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.’’  Here’s  a  terrible  result  of  a 
pleasure  trip!  if  indeed,  (which  is  not 
quite  proven),  the  incident  had  all  the 
consequences  here  alleged,  and  if 
L'Esprit  des  Lois  was  really  the  Pando¬ 
ra’s  box,  out  of  which  issued,  for  us, 
an  English  constitution!  Mr.  Bodley,  at 
all  events,  believes  it,  and  that  we  are 
committing  slow  suicide  merely  to 
gratify  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Benjamin  Constant  and  other 
distinguished  persons. 

With  regard  to  such  a  judgment, 
large  allowance  must,  of  course,  be 
made  for  the  natural  irritation  of  a 
nurseryman,  who  sees  his  favorite 
tree,  the  product  of  which  he  is  proud¬ 
est,  transplanted  into  his  neighbor’s 
ground,  and  spoiled  by  unskilful  gar¬ 
deners.  He  is  constantly  tempted  to 
cry  out.  “Let  that  tree  alone!  you  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  will  never  grow 
for  you!”  We  admit  moreover  that  the 
Englishman  is  altogether  excusable  for 
not  recognizing  his  own  “commons”— 
the  men  who  control  the  budget  and 
the  general  political  assembly  at  West- 
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aiiuster— in  the  little  provincial  Napo¬ 
leons,  who  govern  their  eiectorates  by 
means  of  the  men  and  the  measures 
appertaining  to  imperial  constitutions. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bodley’s  book  be¬ 
ing  to  show  up  the  contradiction  which 
exists  between  our  customs  and  our 
political  system,  he  divides  it,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  into  two  parts.  In  the  lirst  he 
studies  modern  France,  as  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  made  her;  in  the  second  he 
analyzes  the  mechanism  of  our  politics. 
The  first  is  by  far  the  more  interesting. 

We  are  grateful  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  for  having  firmly  grasped  the 
fact,  that  the  Revolutionary  “block” 
constitutes  an  indivisible  whole,  occu¬ 
pying  all  the  space  between  1789  and 
1815.  He  is  not  the  man  to  mistake 
the  inner  logic  and  mutilate  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  that  mighty  drama.  He 
makes  no  account  of  the  artificial  parti¬ 
tions  which  our  fathers  erected  be¬ 
tween  the  liberal  prologue,  the  period 
of  destructive  fury,  and  the  military 
denouement.  There  is  something  de¬ 
lightful  in  the  compact  formula  in 
which  our  author  sums  up  the  epoch 
as  “that  epic  interval  between  the  first 
burst  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
desperate  interjection  of  Gen,  Cam- 
bronne.”  He  notes  “the  change  which 
French  opinion  underwent  with  regard 
to  the  Revolution,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,”  and  he  speaks 
as  a  disciple  of  Taine  and  R6nan.  His 
conclusions  will  be  more  pleasing  to 
moderate  rationalists  than  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  mystics.  “The  Revolution,”  he 
says,  “is  not  responsible  for  one  half, 
either  of  the  good  or  the  evil  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  it.  It  did  not 
hasten  by  one  moment  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science,  such  as  steam-lo¬ 
comotion  and  the  various  applications 
of  electricity.  It  is  these  last,  which 
by  transforming  the  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  proved  themselves  the  real 
revolutionary  forces  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  forces  which  the  ancient 


rCgime  would  have  been  powerless  to 
resist.  The  French  Revolution  has,  at 
all  events,  done  nothing  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which  now,  a 
century  after  its  consummation,  weigh 
so  heavily  upon  humanity;  and  had  it 
never  taken  place,  we  should  still  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  the  progress  of  socialism 
and  the  power  of  the  plutocracy.” 

There  are  a  good  many  Englishmen 
who  think,  with  Macaulay,  that  it  was 
not  so  bad  a  thing  to  have  cut  off  the 
head  of  Louis  XVI.  They  never  can 
understand  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
the  ti’agedy  of  Whitehall  where  a  real¬ 
istic  people  executed  a  man,  and  that 
of  the  Place  Louis  XV,  where  an  ideal¬ 
istic  people  executed  Royalty  itself— a 
nation's  past,  and  all  the  traditions  of 
a  race.  With  them,  the  stream  of  his¬ 
tory  was  not  diverted  from  its  bed, 
the  ruling  spirit  did  not  change.  After 
a  brief  suspension  of  her  ordinary 
habits,  a  few  trifling  substitutions  in 
office,  England  went  on  living  her 
traditional  life.  With  us,  the  royal 
spectre  might  arise  for  a  few  moments, 
accompanied  by  its  old  cort&ge;  but 
they  could  come  but  as  ghostly  remind¬ 
ers  of  that  wholesale  sacrifice  which 
destroyed  ten  centuries  in  a  moment 
of  time,  Mr.  Bodley  has  lived  in 
France  too  long  to  share  the  mistake 
of  his  compatriots.  He  knows  that  the 
blood  of  I.,ouis  XVI  is  flowing  still,  fill¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  deepening 
the  ditch  between  the  present  and  the 
past;  between  the  two  nations  who 
have  been  rending  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  their  native  soil,  ever 
since  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Of  this  torrent  of  hatred  he  affords 
us  a  clear  view  in  his  chapter  on  Fra¬ 
ternity.  From  the  moment  when  it 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dogma, 
dates  the  inextinguishable  civil  war 
that  rages  among  Frenchmen;  some¬ 
times  latent  and  sullen,  sometimes 
finding  vent  in  atrocious  explosions. 
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He  repeats  the  sneer  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  “What  I  have  seen  of  Fraternity 
in  France  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  I  had  a  brother  I  would  call  him 
cousin.”  One  must  indeed  be  destitute 
of  all  historic  sense,  not  to  tremble  at 
hearing  bruited  upon  every  lip  the 
fashionable  word  “Solidarity,”  which 
is  but  a  philosophic  substitute  for  the 
more  sentimental  “ITraternity.”  Beware 
of  these  terms  of  endearment!  It  seems 
as  if  the  demon  of  Civil  War  scattered 
them  abroad  for  the  express  purpose 
of  lulling  us  to  sleep,  every  time  that 
he  makes  definite  preparations  to 
break  out. 

“ffomo  homini  lupus"  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  when  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution  by  semi-barbarians.  Most 
modern  peoples,  however,  reserve  their 
Intent  savagery  for  their  foreign  foes. 
Frenchmen,  on  the  contrary  display 
their  utmost  ferocity  in  their  intestine 
quarrels  as  though  to  give  a  new  force 
to  the  old  proverb  "Gallus  Gallo  lupus." 
In  foreign  war,  the  Frenchman  is  often 
generous  to  his  adversary;  but  a 
Frenchman  confronted  by  a  French¬ 
man  gives  no  quarter.  Mr.  Bodley  sum¬ 
mons  history  to  witness  the  truth  of 
this  statement  and  gives  us  a  splendid 
collection  of  proofs,  from  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  to  the  days  of  the  Parisian 
Commune.  For  later  testimony,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  sanguinary  episodes,  he  relies 
upon  the  habitual  exasperation  of  the 
press;  observing  that  the  rage  of  cer¬ 
tain  controversialists  goes  the  length  of 
insulting  even  a  dead  opponent;  and 
that  in  a  country  where  a  certain  rev¬ 
erence  for  death  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  of  popular  sentiments.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  him,  to  be  sure,  that 
our  people  must  not  be  judged  by  its 
newspapers  alone.  One  drops,  in  his 
railway-carriage,  an  armful  of  burning 
brands,  and  gets  out  of  the  train  in  a 
pleasant  neighborhood  inhabited  by 
peaceful  citizens.  Yet  even  in  this  visi¬ 


ble  Eden,  a  closer  look  reveals  the  fact, 
that  the  reading  of  the  ferocious  paper 
serves  many  an  honest  man  as 
an  outlet  for  smothered  passion. 

The  stranger  among  us  also  takes 
note  of  another  peculiar  sign.  When  the 
French  wish  to  institute  a  great  nation¬ 
al  festival,  they  select  the  anniversary 
of  a  massacre!  The  statue  of  Danton 
is  set  opposite  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  English  observe  the  day  when  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered,  in 
time.  “But,”  adds  our  dry  humorist, 
“it  may  be  permitted  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er,  in  any  modern  state  it  would  be 
thought  worth  while  to  celebrate  by  a 
day  of  rejoicing  the  fact  that  its  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  escaped  destruction.” 

The  portrait  of  the  Gallus  Gallo  lupus 
is— alas!— far  too  good  a  likeness.  And 
yet  it  may  be  that  the  artist  has  not 
laid  suflScient  stress  upon  the  quality 
which  explains  the  fierceness  of  our 
confiicts,  the  quality  which  at  once 
dignifies  and  renders  them  dangerous. 
All  war  among  Frenchmen  is,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  religious 
war.  Even  when  the  confessional  is 
not  involved— and  that  complication  is 
rarely  absent— domestic  strife  with  us 
has  all  the  venom  which  belongs  to 
theological  quarrels.  We  fight  for 
ideas;  and  a  Frenchman  erects  every 
idea  into  a  dogma,  a  category  of  the 
absolute.  No  toyture  is  too  severe  for 
the  miscreant  who  upholds  the  opposite 
dogma.  The  strife  of  Interests  may  be 
very  keen,  but  Interests  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  mutually  forgiven.  Not  so, 
dogmas.  This  deep  and  perhaps  ir¬ 
reparable  rent  in  the  brotherhood 
which  it  proclaimed  is  the  fatal  legacy 
of  the  Revolution.  Two  absolutely  in¬ 
compatible  conceptions  of  our  history 
and  destiny,  of  the  true  greatness  and 
happiness  of  our  country,  have  parted 
our  souls  into  hostile  camps.  There 
have  been  deceitful  truces;  it  has 
seemed  reasonable  to  hope  that  after 
a  hundred  years,  a  fusion  of  some  sort 
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might  be  effected  by  mutual  conces¬ 
sion;  but  the  moment  there  falls  upon 
our  hearts  one  drop  of  a  well-chosen 
re-agent,  we  Instinctively  erect  and 
man  the  old  impregnable  positions.  A 
painful  instance  of  what  I  say  has  oc¬ 
curred  quite  recently. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  produced  exactly  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  I  have  just  been  reading  a  “Life 
of  Samuel  Champlain.”  The  ship  in 
which  he  went  to  Canada  in  1604  haU 
also  on  board  a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
Huguenot  minister.  “I  have  seen,”  says 
L  hamplain,  “the  minister  and  our  cur6, 
at  fisticuffs  over  their  religious  differ¬ 
ences.  I  cannot  say  which  was  the 
more  valiant,  or  dealt  the  lustier 
blows,  but  I  have  more  than  once 
beard  the  minister  bewailing  the  chas¬ 
tisement  he  had  received;  and  this,  at 
all  events,  was  their  way  of  settling 
controverted  points.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  it  was  a  pleasant  sight. 
Sometimes  the  savages  took  one  side 
and  sometimes  the  other,  while  they 
ranged  themselves  according  to  their 
several  creeds,  and  sent  both  religions 
freely  to  the  devil.” 

These  pugnacious  theologians  kept 
up  their  quarrel  In  the  virgin  forests 
of  the  new  world,  and  finally  died  up¬ 
on  the  same  day;  and  the  sailors  buried 
them  in  one  grave  “just  to  see  whether 
they  would  keep  the  peace,  even  In 
death,”  The  Revolution  and  the 
Counter-Revolution  have  also  their 
priests  and  their  believers,  many  of 
whom  will  certainly  agree  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  grave. 

Mr.  Bodley  shows  his  keen  discern¬ 
ment  when  he  seeks  in  these  mutual 
animosities  the  origin  of  revolutionary 
patriotism.  Why  did  the  volunteers 
call  themselves  “patriots?”  Was  it  be¬ 
cause  they  went  forth  to  fight  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Prussians?  Eventually,  of 
course,  they  did  so;  but  the  name  of 
“patriot”  was  applied  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  those  who  fell  furiously  upon 


Vend^eans  and  emigres.  If  the  first 
onset  of  the  revolutionary  force  was 
irresistible,  it  was  because  they  thirst¬ 
ed  to  smite  their  own  abhorred  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  The 
couplets  of  the  Marseillaise  bear  burn¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  predominance  of  this 
feeling.  Even  now,  despite  the  fine 
phrases  which  we  habitually  employ, 
our  hearts  are  more  inclined  to  civil 
feud  than  to  hatred  of  the  foreigner. 
When  the  invader  sets  foot  on  our 
soil,  danger  unites  us  quarrelsome  kins¬ 
folk  under  a  common  fiag.  A  reluc¬ 
tant  reconciliation  is  patched  up  at  the 
last  moment.  But  it  was  not  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  that  moved  the  French  to 
unappeasable  wrath,  in  the  ominous 
years  before  1870;  and  few  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  historic  shouts  of  exulta¬ 
tion,  which  bore  witness,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Fourth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  fact  that  the  foe  with¬ 
in  was  worse  hated  than  the  foe  with¬ 
out.  These  open  wounds  of  humanity 
are  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 
They  are  unusually  conspicuous  with 
us,  because  they  have  been  deepened 
and  envenomed  by  our  critical  spirit 
and  obstinate  dogmatism,  and  by  that 
same  Revolution,  which  devastated 
our  very  souls;  tearing  up  as  It  were 
by  the  roots  our  faiths,  our  hopes  and 
our  fondest  affections.  We  need  no 
stranger  to  point  out  these  injuries. 
What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  face  them 
squarely,  and  resolve  that  they  shall 
be  healed. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  The 
traveller  who  observes  these  fateful 
words  inscribed  on  all  our  walls,  very 
naturally  looks  to  see  how  we  trans¬ 
late  them  into  practice.  He  likens 
them  to  the  heraldic  device  of  a  famous 
family,  having  reference  to  some  an¬ 
cient,  and  more  or  less  authentic  ad¬ 
venture,  but  with  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  character  of  Its  living  members. 
In  the  matter  of  liberty,  it  Is  easy  to 
guess  what  an  Englishman  will  think. 
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It  is  a  source  of  perpetual  wonder  to 
him  that  people  can  have  ever  upon 
their  lips  the  name  of  an  idol,  for 
w’hom  they  are  ready  to  die,  but  whom 
they  neither  understand  nor  truly  love. 
“Liberty,  for  a  Frenchman,  is  rather  a 
4logma  to  be  defined,  or  an  article  of 
faith  to  be  professed,  than  a  regular 
factor  in  his  daily  life.”  This  explains 
the  fiction  whereby  the  Revolution  is 
regarded  as  an  era  of  freedom;  where¬ 
as  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  “A 
Frenchman,  his  religious  or  political 
opinions  apart,  will  excite  himself  only 
over  that  which  might  presumably 
compromise  the  freedom  of  others.” 
From  the  English  point  of  view,  what 
Frenchmen  have  gained  in  the  matter 
of  freedom  by  the  third  Republic  over 
and  above  what  they  had  under  the 
Second  Empire  is  infinitesimal.  Lib¬ 
eralism  has  struck  no  roots  in  democ¬ 
racy.  Under  the  parliamentary 
regime  of  the  existing  Republic,  the 
moral  and  political  influence  of  the 
liiberals  has  disappeared.  They  play 
a  far  more  insignificant  part  than  they 
did  under  Napoleon  III. 

Such  Is  the  view  of  the  British  sub¬ 
ject;  and  he  illustrates  the  compassion 
he  feels  for  these  terribly  hampered 
Republicans  by  citing  facts  of  dally 
occurrence  here,  which  would  provoke 
a  revolution  in  England;  violations  of 
the  right  of  domicile,  examinations  of 
papers,  long  precautionary  detentions, 
secret  orders,  vexatious  Interferences 
by  the  authorities  and  restrictions  laid 
on  the  right  of  assembly  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  teaching.  Intolerance,  religious 
or  anti-religious,  appears,  to  him,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
a  liberal  regime.  If  the  clericals  were 
In  power,  he  opines  that  their  hand 
would  be  exactly  as  heavy  as  Is  now 
that  of  the  antl-clerlcals,  who  treat 
their  opponents  like  Helots.  Mr.  Bod- 
ley  paints  in  lively  colors  the  moral  in¬ 
timidation  under  which  the  provincial 
functionaries  labor,  and  quotes  cases 


within  his  personal  knowledge  where 
their  consciences  have  been  sorely  op¬ 
pressed. 

Now  It  is  no  reactionary  or  obscu¬ 
rantist  who  thus  bears  his  testimony. 
Of  all  the  regimes  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  which  he  passes  judgment, 
that  of  the  sixteenth  of  May  is  most 
heavily  condemned.  It  is  in  these  cut¬ 
ting  terms  that  the  censor  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  party  sums  up  his  opinion  of 
'the  adversaries  of  the  Republic:  “Every 
fresh  opportunity  afforded  them  has 
but  sen’ed  more  conclusively  to  prove 
that  anti-republicanism  in  France  is 
only  another  name  for  political  weak¬ 
ness  and  inaptitude.”  He  recalls,  with 
strong  censure,  as  a  typical  example  of 
illiberality,  the  attitude  of  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Littr^’s  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Academy.  But  he  gives  the 
first  prize  for  fanaticism  to  the  anti¬ 
clericals  whom  he  met  in  the  provinces, 
in  offices,  committee-rooms  and  lodges. 
In  a  higher  grade  of  life  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  shocked  by  the  law,  none  the  less 
carefully  observed  because  unwritten, 
which  forbids  all  great  functionaries  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God  in  public. 
“The  Chief  Magistrate,  who  by  virtue 
of  the  Concordat  presides  over  semi- 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  like  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  Cardinal’s  hat,  is  as  care¬ 
ful  not  to  appear  officially  in  the 
churches  as  if  they  were  places  of  ill- 
repute.”  The  Greek  church  forms  the 
only  exception.  “On  every  birthday  of 
a  member  of  the  Russian  imperial  fam¬ 
ily,  the  high  officials  of  the  Republic 
flock  to  church.”  Their  zeal,  we  are 
told.  Is  so  great  that  a  foreigner 
like  Montesquieu’s  Persian  might  fancy 
the  hostility  of  the  anti-clericals  to  be 
not  so  much  against  Christianity  as 
against  the  Filioque  article  of  the  Occi¬ 
dental  creed.  We  know  that  the  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Czar  fills  Englishmen  with  an  amaze¬ 
ment  which  Is  more  or  less  sincere; 
and  this  will  also  explain  another  re- 
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mark  of  Mr  Bodley’s  to  the  effect,  that, 
loving  France  as  he  does,  he  has  often 
been  tempted  to  regret  that  instead 
of  allying  herself  with  Russia  and  bor¬ 
rowing  her  parliamentary  institutions 
from  England,  France  had  not  made 
the  former  her  governmental  model 
and  sought  the  friendship  of  the  latter. 

But  if  liberty,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word,  is,  in  France  but  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  symbol  engraved  upon 
a  prison-door,  equality  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Bodley  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of 
our  people.  He  does  not  fail  to  note 
certain  curious  anomalies.  In  England, 
if  a  cabinet-minister  pays  a  visit  to  a 
provincial  town,  be  Is  not  met  at  the 
station,  unless  his  personal  friends 
have  been  apprised  of  his  coming.  But 
in  France,  when  an  under-secretary  of 
State  takes  an  outing,  cannon  boom, 
the  whole  town  is  afoot,  and  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  may  thank  Napoleon  I  who 
made  provision  by  the  decree  of  Messl- 
dor  for  the  utmost  flattery  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Minister.  When  the  President  of 
the  Republic  takes  a  trip,  distributing 
decorations  as  he  goes,  “his  especial 
mission  would  appear  to  be  to  proclaim 
the  fact  that  the  State  does  not  coun¬ 
tenance  equality.  He  seizes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  all  sorts  of  coveted 
distinctions.” 

This  is  not  so  bad,  but  our  critic  puts 
his  Anger  on  a  more  striking  incon¬ 
gruity,  when  he  notes  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  in  this  land  of 
equality,  of  citizens  who  deck  them¬ 
selves  with  titles  of  nobility.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  there  are  many  more  of 
these  “privileged  without  privilege,” 
among  us  now,  than  there  were  under 
the  old  rdglme.  Mr.  Bodley  sees  a  dis¬ 
tinct  social  danger  in  this  apparently 
harmless  mania,  for  the  reason  that  it 
swells  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  In¬ 
capable,  and  helps  to  recruit  the  class 
for  whom  our  Aristarchus  reserves  his 
heaviest  censure.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  French  aristocracy  appears  to  him 


a  lifeless  mass,  utterly  dull  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life,  standing  aloof 
and  sulking  childishly,  setting  a  fatal 
example.  To  support  his  view  he  tells 
a  number  of  anecdotes,  one  of  which 
is  good.  In  the  days  of  Boulangerism 
one  foreign  ambassador  and  one  only 
furnished  his  Court  with  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  and  predicted  the  Anal  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Bodley  asked 
him  where  he  got  his  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation.  “It  was  the  simplest  thing 
in  life,”  replied  the  diplomat,  “I  used 
to  go  every  day  to  a  certain  famous 
club,  whose  membership  is  entirely  re¬ 
actionary.  I  listened  to  what  these 
men  said,  embodied  the  exact  reverse 
in  the  despatch  that  I  sent  off  at  night 
and  I  was  sure  to  be  in  the  right  the 
next  day.”  It  was  a  clever  scheme, 
but  Mr.  Bodley  may  be  quite  sure  that 
his  friend  would  have  employed  It  with 
equal  success  If  be  bad  haunted  the 
lobbies  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
the  editorial  oflSce  of  a  great  newspa¬ 
per,  not  to  speak  of  the  private  ministe¬ 
rial  apartments  where  M.  Floquet  sat 
enthroned,  in  short  any  place  where 
men  assemble  in  numbers  and  prophe¬ 
sy  the  future.  Precisely  because  there 
are  numbers  present,  sensible  men  will 
often  talk  nonsense  with  fools.  Those 
who  see  farthest  are  apt  to  dissimulate 
their  real  minds,  ostensibly  taking  the 
tone  of  their  company,  and  adopting 
the  key-note  of  those  fanatics  who  reg¬ 
ulate  opinion  in  every  gathering  of 
Frenchmen,  whether  fashionable  or 
political,  reactionary  or  republican. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Bodley  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  one  of  those  hasty  generalizations 
which  he  deprecates  in  his  preface.  He 
saw  in  Paris  those  gauzy-winged 
moths,  who  flutter  and  rustle  alK>ut  all 
the  cosmopolitan  lustres.  Is  It  not  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Capital  of 
elegance,  and  ought  we  not  rather  to 
be  grateful  to  the  good  citizens  and 
citizens’  wives  who  so  industriously 
fulflll  their  appointed  function?  He 
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observes  that  it  is  money  which  at* 
tracts  them,  and  that  money  is  master 
of  the  hour;  reigning  without  a  rival 
over  democracy  and  aristocracy  alike; 
becoming  every  day  more  powerful, 
more  audacious,  madder  in  its  caprices, 
more  tyrannous  in  its  requirements 
and  more  slavishly  obeyed.  One  need 
not  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  to  discover 
this.  But  our  traveller  has  lived  in 
the  provinces,  and  knows  them  inti¬ 
mately.  Can  he  not  remember  to  have 
met,  in  the  class  he  so  sweeplngly  con¬ 
demns,  certain  men,  and  a  good  many 
of  them,  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  methods, 
and  the  furtherance  of  local  interests? 
Does  he  not  know  at  the  cost  of  what 
difficulties  and  vexations,  these  obsti¬ 
nately  suspected  men  get  their  good 
offices  accepted,  and  themselves  re¬ 
spected  by  the  community?  He 
points  to  the  lists  of  the  Institute  and 
linds  an  argument  to  support  his 
theory  in  the  very  small  number  of  the 
ancient  names  of  France  which  they 
contain.  But  those  old  names  are  only 
one  among  many  national  forces, 
though  one  which  Mr.  Bodley  will  not 
expect  to  see  disparaged  in  this  place. 
There  are  plenty  more— the  army,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures— a  careful  sta¬ 
tistician  will  enumerate  all  these  orders 
of  merit.  Among  those  whom  our 
author  sets  aside  from  usefulness  there 
are  many  in  all  these  careers,  men  who 
are  serving  their  country  with  zeal 
and  self-denial.  They  have  need  of 
courage  to  react  against  the  universal 
pessimism;  and  having  had  too  much 
ill  the  past,  they  expect  very  little  for 
themselves  either  in  the  present  or  the 
future!  They  are  often  reproached 
with  being  men  of  routine;  but  Mr. 
Bodley,  who  has  read  French  history, 
knows  that  there  have  been  times 
when  their  devotion  to  routine  was  the 
one  thing  neeuful;  hours  of  crises  when 
France  never  failed  to  find  them  all 
ready— even  the  Idlers. 


The  picture  of  our  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  is  followed  by  a  lengthy  inquiry 
into  the  organization  and  workings  of 
our  government,  the  constitution  of 
political  parties  and  the  parliamentary 
system  in  France.  The  constitution  of 
1875  “wrung  from  the  lassitude  of  a 
monarchical  assembly  deceived  in  its 
darling  dream,”  has,  according  to  Mr. 
Bodley,  a  provisional  and  conciliatory 
character.  It  is  the  first  French  con¬ 
stitution  to  announce  no  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples;  proclaim  no  philosophic  or  liu- 
manitarian  dogma.  Its  framers  were 
buoyed  up  by  no  mystical  illumination; 
they  did  their  work  doggedly,  like  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  providing  merely  for  the  needs 
of  the  moment,  which  may  be  one 
reason  why  our  present  constitution 
has  lasted  longer  than  previous  ones. 
There  is  some  truth  in  all  this/  Mr. 
Bodley  goes  on  to  sketch  the  portrsiits 
of  our  successive  presidents,  the  hono¬ 
rary  guardians  of  the  constitution  in 
question.  He  describes  them  indul¬ 
gently,  with  his  own  slightly  enigmati¬ 
cal  courtesy.  Poor  M.  Gr6vy  indeed 
gets  a  bad  quarter-of-an-hour.  The 
historian  appears  to  know,  to  the  least 
tittle,  the  services  which  that  astute 
old  gentleman  rendered  to  himself,  but 
nothing  whatever  of  the  really  sound 
and  lasting  benefits  which  he  conferred 
upon  his  country. 

The  republican  Senate  made  no  par¬ 
ticular  impression  upon  our  visitor. 
The  Luxembourg  seemed  to  him  like  a 
retreat  for  learned  old  men,  whose 
faculties  are  not  yet  eclipsed,  and 
whose  favorite  pastime  it  is  to  meet  in 
academic  conference  and  discuss 
knotty  points  of  history  and  law,  witli 
occasional  references  to  the  events  of 
the  day.  The  President  takes  the  chair 
tranquilly,  and  gives  the  tone  of  the 
afternoon  session  by  pronouncing  in 
beautiful  language  the  funeral  oration 
of  some  lately  deceased  colleague.  He 
rehearses  the  life-story  of  the  departed, 
under  the  Restoration  and  the  Mon- 
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archy  of  July  as  far  as  the  Second  Re¬ 
public,  which  would  have  been  a  season 
of  glory  for  the  Senator  who  is  gone, 
“if  Louis  Napoleon  had  not  stifled  a 
genius  formed  to  astonish  Europe.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is 
of  course  devoted  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  its  legislative  work  and  elec¬ 
toral  recruitment.  To  explain  the  latter 
Mr.  Bodley  takes  refuge,  very  modest¬ 
ly,  behind  the  authority  of  Jules  Ferry, 
and  quotes  a  page  from  a  pamphlet 
written  under  the  empire  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  minister  that  was  to  be,  “We 
now  know  the  possibilities  of  central¬ 
ization,  as  applied  to  universal  suf¬ 
frage”— and  the  passage  goes  on  in  the 
same  avenging  strain,  he  who  chose  it 
appearing  to  think  that  nothing  better, 
and  nothing  more  could  be  said  to-day. 
Is  is  not  the  only  bad  turn  which  this 
terrible  Englishman  does  Jules  Ferry. 
He  quotes  him  again  In  the  chapter 
where  he  treats  of  Corruption  under 
the  third  Republic,  “France,  delivered 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  Imperial 
period,  has  entered  upon  an  era  of 
austere  virtue!”  etc. 

So  universally  vlllfled  is  the  era  In 
question  that  the  regular  answer  which 
Mr.  Bodley  received  when  he  asked  a 
peasant  what  he  thought  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative  was  this:  “Oh,  he  Is  proba¬ 
bly  canaille  like  all  the  rest  of  them!” 
Deeply  afflicted  by  this  disrespectful 
attitude  toward  the  National  Assembly, 
and  surprised  to  And  that  the  idea  of 
choosing  a  different  deputy  seemed 
never  to  occur  to  the  peasant  mind,  our 
traveller  repaired  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  there 
he  w’as  partially  consoled  by  flndlng 
that  the  peasants  had  exaggerated. 
Hither  however  we  will  not  follow  him, 
because  this  part  of  the  book,  however 
instructive  to  the  English  reader,  can 
teach  a  Frenchman  nothing  which  he 
does  not  already  know.  .  .  . 

We  have  to  thank  the  English  travel¬ 
ler  both  for  amusement  and  Instruc¬ 


tion,  but  we  will  also  remind  him  yet 
once  more  of  the  perils  of  generaliza¬ 
tion.  He  appears  to  me  rather  sweep¬ 
ing,  not  to  say  abusive,  when  he  says 
that  “the  Third  Republic  Is  as  com¬ 
pletely  bereft  of  Aspasias,  as  of  states¬ 
men  w’lth  the  force  of  Pericles,  and  bril¬ 
liant  republicans  like  Alclblades.”  I 
had  not  supposed  we  w'ere  so  poor  in 
Aspasias,  while  some  of  our  “brilliant 
republicans”  would  seem  to  have  taken 
the  Athenian  for  their  model,  both  In 
violating  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
in  cutting  off  their  dogs’  tails.  The 
superstition  is,  however,  excusable, 
which  leads  Mr.  Bodley  to  evoke  the 
great  shades  of  former  parliamenta¬ 
rians  for  the  confounding  of  our  gener¬ 
ation. 

Against  the  nullity  of  our  present 
Parliament  he  offsets  those  admired 
Assemblies,  among  whose  leading 
lights  were  Lanfrey,  Sch6rer,  Hlppo- 
lyte,  Carnot  and  Barthfilemy  Salnt- 
Hllalre.  I  myself  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  several  of  these  Illustrious 
personages,  and  —  unlikely  witness 
though  I  be— I  will  undertake  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  Mr.  Bodley  could  And  In  the 
Palais  Bourbon  to-day,  at  least  twenty 
young  men,  the  equals  if  not  the  supe¬ 
riors,  of  those  decorative  legislators 
now  no  more. 

There  as  everywhere  else  In  France 
(and  If  he  knows  It,  he  might  have  said 
so  more  plainly),  Mr.  Bodley  would  And 
among  all  classes  an  Incalculable  re¬ 
serve  of  talent,  good  will  and  unem¬ 
ployed  energy,  At  worthily  to  represent 
those  rural  and  provincial  folk  whom 
he  so  Justly  eulogizes.  A  parliamen¬ 
tary  system,  ill-understood  and  lll-ap- 
plled,  has  brought  the  worst  elements 
to  the  surface,  and  paralyzed  the  na¬ 
tion’s  vital  force.  We  languish  In  a 
pessimism  whose  universal  diffusion  Is 
a  surprise  to  our  author,  because  he 
deems  It  so  inconsistent  with  our  na¬ 
tional  temper.  We  are  all  waiting.  In¬ 
sists  Mr.  Bodley,  for  that  man  of 
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genius  and  initiatire,  who  is  required 
by  the  instincts  of  our  race,  by  our 
permanent  institutions,  by  our  defects 
and  by  our  virtues.  All  Frenchmen  ad¬ 
mit  it,  says  our  confidant  the  moment 
you  question  them  in  private;  but  he 
Is  very  much  afraid  that  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  certain  cabalistic  phrases,  and 
the  fear  of  strange  gods  may  forever 
hinder  these  timid  souls  from  saying 
what  it  is  they  really  desire.  Poor 
Frenchmen!  They  had  to  get  an  Engllsh- 
Bevue  des  Denz  Moadet. 


man  to  speak  for  them  and,  lo,  he  has 
plunged  them  in  embarrassment.  It  is 
understood  that  all  our  troubles  come 
from  the  “snobbishness”  of  those 
thoughtless  philosophers  who  went  to 
I.ondon  to  be  treated,  a  century  ago. 
But  while  my  Lord  Chesterfield  ad¬ 
vised  the  relaxing  drug  of  Liberalism, 
the  witty  author  of  “Contemporary 
France”  prescribes  the  tonic  of  Author¬ 
ity.  Which  of  our  Englishmen  are 
we  to  believe? 

Eugine-Mclchior  de  Vogue. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THATMAIYO  BRIDGE. 


Away  on  the  borders  of  an  ancient 
kingdom  of  Southern  Asia,  a  great 
gorge  broke  for  centuries  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  already  sufficiently  difficult 
road  which  still  winds  among  dim 
teak  forests  and  jungle-clad  ranges 
from  the  banks  of  a  turbid  river 
through  the  Shan  country  into  China. 
Even  now,  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  built  rest-houses  and  police 
outposts  all  along  it,  that  road  is  best 
traversed  in  broad  daylight,  when  it 
can  be  seen  if  a  landslip  has  gouged 
out  some  portion  overhanging  a  preci¬ 
pice,  while  the  few  Europeans  who 
cross  it  on  official  business  halt  and 
gaze  down  with  wonder  into  the 
depths  of  Thatmaiyo  Gorge. 

Riven  through  the  mountains  by 
some  convulsion  of  Nature  ages  ago, 
it  lies  an  awful  gulf  of  shadow  where, 
just  at  noon,  the  sunlight  touches  the 
palms  far  away  below,  while  at  any 
other  time  the  spray  of  a  frothing  tor¬ 
rent  mingles  with  the  mist  which 
hides  half  the  dripping  jungles  on  the 
less  precipitous  sides  until  these  in 
turn  give  place  to  stunted  deodars  on 
the  heights  above.  Yet  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  a  stream  of  native  com¬ 


merce  passed  that  way  into  the  red 
country— tea,  silk,  spices,  Incense,  com¬ 
ing  down  on  the  little  hill  ponies’ 
backs,  which  the  ancestors  of  Bob 
Maiyo  plundered  at  will.  Once  a  fraii 
bridge  of  twisted  creepers  spanned  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  chasm  until  the 
father  of  the  Boh  hewed  it  through, 
just  when  a  band  of  armed  merchants 
who  refused  to  pay  his  toll  were  cross¬ 
ing,  aud  the  gorge  became  the  scene 
of  another  tragedy.  Afterwards,  for 
a  generation,  the  pack-trains  spent 
three  days  winding  down  through 
transverse  r§vines  and  painfully  scal¬ 
ing  the  heights  again,  and  no  one  re¬ 
fused  the  Boh  bis  due,  until  one  day 
an  emissary  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  that  such  a  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  bad  lasted  long  enough,  and  or¬ 
ders  were  given  for  a  bridge  to  be 
built. 

So  two  ropes  were  made  in  Sheffield 
from  little  bars  of  steel  with  blisters 
on  them  smelted  with  charcoal  in 
Swedish  forests  and  afterwards  melt¬ 
ed  down  in  small  plumbago  crucibles, 
so  many  pounds  at  a  time,  which  is  a 
costly  and  old-world  process,  though 
no  modern  method  produces  the  same 
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quality  of  steel,  qnd  the  Government 
demanded  the  best  Then  the  rods 
rolled  from  It  were  quenched  in  the  old 
hardening  water  which  is  dearer  than 
sherry,  drawn  Into  wire  and  tempered 
in  oil  again  by  men  whose  skill  was 
inherited,  and  when  at  length  the 
ropes  were  finished,  each  strand  was 
proved  to  possess  double  the  strength 
of  common  steel,  while  the  outer  ones 
could  scarcely  be  scraped  by  a  file. 
Coiled  up  on  huge  wodden  drums,  they 
suggested  only  the  prosaic  completion 
of  work  well  done,  and  yet  each  roll 
of  tough  hard, metal  was  to  play  its 
part  in  romance. 

Next,  Edward  Kennedy,  bridge- 
builder,  went  up  into  the  forests,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  one  white  assistant,  sev¬ 
eral  score  of  mechanics  trained  on  In¬ 
dian  railways,  and  at  least  as  many 
Hindoo  coolies,  besides  ponderous  ele¬ 
phants  carrying  portable  forges  and 
two  heavy  wooden  drums,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  the  dusky  natives  made  vague 
guesses  at.  It  was  in  the  wet  season, 
and  several  loaded  beasts  fell  over  a 
precipice,  while  at  times  the  elephants 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  A  landslip  also 
obliterated  one  camp,  and  when  they 
neared  the  gorge  a  number  of  the 
coolies,  without  acquainting  Kennedy 
of  their  intentions,  departed  hurriedly 
for  the  coast,  while  the  rest  declared 
they  had  seen  malevolent  faces  watch¬ 
ing  them  among  the  leaves.  But  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  fell  sick  of  dysentery,  and 
was  carried  in  a  hammock,  held  on 
stubbornly,  for  he  had  expected  this, 

^  and,  in  due  time,  with  a  third  of  bis 
I  followers  and  various  valuable  sun- 
I  dries  missing,  reached  the  gorge. 

It  was  a  listless  evening  some  time 
later  when  he  sat  In  the  doorway  of 
his  tent  puzzling  over  a  strip  of  paper 
which  was  covered  with  what  seemed 
^  Chinese  characters.  High  above,  the 
deodars  w'ere  fading  Into  dimness,  and 
the  ranges  loomed  up  black  and  solemn 
*  against  the  dying  light,  while  the  last 

L _ _ 


glimmer  of  the  cooking  fires  only  in¬ 
tensified  the  gloom.  He  could  hear  the 
fret  of  the  torrent  in  unseen  depths, 
and  there  was  a  drumming  of  mois¬ 
ture  upon  vibrating  leaves,  until  the 
strangeness  of  it  all  grew  oppressive, 
and  he  felt  as  it  were  translated  out 
of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  primeval  world.  Then  there 
w'as  a  sound  of  cautious  footsteps,  and 
Kennedy  started  when,  half  visible  In 
the  light  of  a  dying  fire,  a  white  man 
approached  the  tent  His  thin  uni¬ 
form  was  torn  in  places,  his  helmet 
bulged  and  shapeless  from  long  expo¬ 
sure  to  sun  and  rain,  and  only  the  big 
revolver  seemed  cared  for  and  new. 
Kennedy  also  noticed  that  both  face 
and  frame  bore  the  stamp  of  the  damp 
hot  climate  in  a  certain  gauntness, 
though  the  former  was  keen  and  reso¬ 
lute.  Then  the  stranger  smiled  as 
though  enjoying  his  bewilderment, 
and  waved  the  two  Indian  soldiers  be¬ 
hind  him  away. 

“Thought  I’d  come  over  the  ranges 
and  see  you,”  he  said.  “It’s  very  lone¬ 
ly  here  until  one  gets  used  to  it;  be¬ 
sides,  I’m  out  of  tobacco  and  haven’t 
seen  a  white  man  for  months.” 

“I  am  very  glad,”  said  Kennedy, 
passing  his  cigar-box  across.  “Sit 
down;  these  are  at  your  disposal.  May 
I  ask  who  you  are?”  and  the  stranger 
laughed  as  he  answered,  “Lieutenant 
Cochrane,  Joint  ruler  of  this  delectable 
district  with  the  Boh  Malyo.  My  Juris¬ 
diction  extends  so  far  as  there  is  sun¬ 
light  to  sight  a  rifle  in,  and  the  Boh 
takes  over  all  that’s  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bush.  We  stalk  each 
other  on  opportunity,  and  that’s  one 
reason  I  came  so  quietly.” 

"I  was  warned  about  him,”  said 
Kennedy,  “Perhaps  he  sent  me  this 
letter.  Can  you  read  It?”  and  opening 
the  flimsy  paper  under  a  paraffin  lamp, 
Cochrane  nodded  as  he  answered 
“Yes;  this  gorge  was  bis  favorite  home 
until  I  bunted  him  out  of  it;  we  lost 
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several  Sikhs  in  the  process.  Now  he 
lives  mostly  among  the  peaks  up  there, 
and  it’s  strange  he  hasn’t  already 
called  upon  you.  He  has  persuaded 
some  trader  to  write  you  an  indignant 
remonstrance,  pointing  out  that  from 
ancient  days  his  people  were  custodi¬ 
ans  of  the  gorge,  and  he  cannot  allow 
any  bridge  to  be  built  across  it.  You 
are  therefore  politely  requested  to  go 
away  or  take  the  consequences.” 

This  time  Kennedy  also  laughed: 
“It’s  a  chance  I  have  long  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,  and  the  bridge  will  be  built  if 
all  the  robbers  between  here  and  Chi¬ 
na  object  to  It,”  he  said.  “They  can’t 
burn  that  steel  rope,  and  save  for 
some  mn)de  in  two  ancient  cities  no 
steel  In  the  east  can  cut  It,”  while 
Cochrane  answered  dryly,  “No;  but 
human  bodies  are  not  equally  imper¬ 
vious,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  sit 
close  in  camp  and  confine  myself  to 
tinned  provisions.  I  will  answer  this, 
if  I  can  get  any  one  to  bear  the  mes¬ 
sage,  for  the  Boh  has  a  habit  of  maim¬ 
ing  those  who  bring  him  unpleasant 
tidings.  Now  tell  me  all  about  home, 
for  we  must  start  long  before  the 
dawn  In  case  the  Boh  hearing  of  iny 
coming  Is  waiting  for  me.” 

The  two  lonely  white  men  sat  talk¬ 
ing  long  into  the  night,  and  before  he 
fiuug  himself  down  fully  dressed  on 
Kennedy’s  trestle  cot,  Cochrane  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  again,  while  when  the 
former  opened  his  eyes  next  morning 
there  was  no  trace  of  either  that  of¬ 
ficer  or  his  soldiers,  except  that  the 
cigar-box  was  empty  and  sundry  Iwt- 
tles  littered  the  floor.  After  this 
nothing  happened  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  Kennedy,  who  stretched  the  two 
stout  cables  across  the  ravine,  buried 
the  anchor-plates  to  hold  them  under 
loads  of  cement,  and  tried  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success  to  get  an  average  day's 
work  out  of  his  colored  assistants,  who 
began  to  mutter  that  evil  spirits 
haunted  the  place,  while,  unobserved. 


little  wiry  men  watched  him  from  the 
jungles.  Also,  as  one  of  them  after¬ 
wards  testified,  the  Boh,  who  took 
counsel  with  his  advisers  among  the 
fastnesses  of  the  ranges,  said  it  would 
be  better  not  to  destroy  the  bridge  just 
then,  but  to  wait  until  it  was  finished, 
when  the  blow  would  have  treble  ef¬ 
fect.  “Thus,”  he  concluded,  “all  shall 
know  that  this  jungle  is  mine,  and  no 
white  man  will  venture  again  to  build 
bridges  in  it.  Meantime,  why  should 
this  stranger  sit  down  in  peace?” 

Then  the  Boh’s  hand  became  appar¬ 
ent,  for  a  timber  hewer  was  found 
with  his  throat  cut  beside  the  log  he 
felled.  Several  of  the  coolies  fell  mys¬ 
teriously  sick  and  Kennedy,  remem¬ 
bering  Cochrane’s  advice,  grew  cau¬ 
tious  about  his  food,  and  sent  his 
white  assistant,  who  having  lain  help¬ 
less  with  fever  most  of  the  time  was 
glad  to  go,  back  again.  “I  canimt  do 
any  good,  and  this  ghastly  place  is 
crushing  the  life  out  of  me,”  the  latter 
said. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  clinking  in 
the  darkness  beyond  the  ravine,  and 
when  in  the  morning  Kenned.v  swung 
himself  across  the  awful  chasm  ia  a 
travelling  cage,  he  found  the  print  of 
naked  feet  in  the  mould  and  a  few 
slight  dents  on  the  stout  cables.  Then, 
remembering  the  percentage  of  carbon 
that  steel  contained,  he  smiled  dryly, 
and  pictured  the  notched  edge  of  the 
native  blade.  Twice  also,  as  he  stood 
panting  beside  the  forges  In  the  fierce 
heat  of  afternoon,  the  crash  of  a  long 
gun  filled  the  jungle  with  reverbera¬ 
tions,  and  the  first  time  his  leading 
smith,  a  big-bearded  man  from  beyond 
the  Indus,  stood  up  and  cursed  the 
heathen  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
with  two  slugs  in  his  arm,  while  the 
second  something  which  whirred  past 
Kennedy’s  head  struck  in  the  straight 
shaft  of  a  palm,  and  on  extraction 
proved  to  be  of  bright  metal  somewhat 
lighter  than  lead.  More  men  mysteri- 
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ously  disappeared,  and  his  sleep  was 
broken  by  Strange  noises  in  the  jungle, 
or  the  rush  of  a  charging  boulder 
which  narrowly  missed  the  camp. 

But,  though  he  grew  anxious  and 
careworn,  he  determined  to  match 
Western  stubbornness  against  the  pa¬ 
tient  cunning  of  the  East,  and  kept 
the  remnant  of  his  men  at  work  in 
fear  and  trembling  by  pointing  out 
that  they  were  safer  there  than  wan¬ 
dering  unarmed  through  the  bush.  So 
he  slept  in  the  daytime,  and  sat  watch¬ 
ing  with  the  rifle  across  his  knees  all 
night,  while  day  by  day,  as  he  and  his 
invisible  opponents  played  out  the 
waiting  game,  the  bridge  grew  steadi¬ 
ly.  It,  however,  struck  him  as  un- 
neighborly  that  Cochrane  never  inter¬ 
vened,  and  when  once  he  told  him  so, 
the  latter  said,  “Iwill  do  my  part  in  due 
time,  but  you  see  my  main  object  is  to 
take  the  Boh  red-handed,  which  is  a 
difllcult  thing  to  do.  We  are  watching 
each  other,  and  the  one  who  makes  the 
first  move  gives  his  side  away.  What’s 
tliat— a  bullet  fired  at  you?— it  was 
probably  made  out  of  a  rupee,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  superstition  common  to  West 
and  East.  They  can’t  cut  your  cables, 
while  their  neighbors  down  country 
found  it  easy  chopping  telegraph  wires 
up.  Ergo,  it’s  due  to  magic,  and  you 
are  a  wizard  who  can  only  be  killed  by 
a  silver  bullet.  It  also  shows  the  Boh 
considers  they  have  let  you  go  far 
enough,  and  is  now  contemplating  vig¬ 
orous  action.” 

“.\nd  what  have  they  been  doing 
meantime?”  asked  Kennedy  in  choleric 
astonishment,  while  Cochrane  laughed 
as  he  answered  “Amusing  themselves- 
and  seeing  you  did  not  get  too  happy. 
No,  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  any 
wild-goose  chase  among  the  ranges  af¬ 
ter  the  Boh;  can’t  afford  to  throw  away 
my  men  like  that,  you  know.  My  plan 
is  to  lie  perdu  and  wait  for  him,  but  I’ll 
leave  this  messenger  with  you;  he  will 
find  me  if  I’m  wanted  badly.” 


He  departed,  leaving  Kennedy  in  a 
state  of  righteous  indignation,  though 
the  latter,  who  was  by  no  means  a  timid 
man,  redoubled  his  precautions.  He 
had  worked  with  Death  for  a  neighbor 
before,  when  pestilence  mowed  down 
his  comrades  in  Brazil,  and  had  been 
shot  at  surveying  for  light  railways  in 
Western  Africa.  Still,  he  was  decided¬ 
ly  unwilling  that  the  Boh  should  de¬ 
stroy  him  or  the  results  of  his  labor, 
and  his  whole  heart  was  set  upon  tlie 
completion  of  his  bridge.  Therefore, 
with  destruction  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  sometimes  descending  at 
night  to  miss  him  by  a  yard  or  so,  iie 
continued  doggedly  at  his  dangerous 
task,  a  most  unheroic,  stumpy  figure, 
in  old  alpaca  jacket,  very  dingy  topee, 
and  when  the  sun  was  bright,  a  pair 
of  smoked  spectacles. 

At  last  one  morning  bis  storekeeper 
came  "unning  in  to  say,  “Last  night  I 
slept  outside  the  store  and  beard  no 
one,  but  when  the  sun  rose  the  door 
was  open  aud  many  tools  had  gone. 
This  must  surely  be  the  work  of  jungle 
devils.” 

Kennedy,  with  practised  eyes,  noted 
what  was  missing  and  said  half  aloud, 
“It  is  time  I  sent  Cochrane’s  messen¬ 
ger.  The  jungle  spirits  don’t  use  sledge¬ 
hammers  and  cold  chisels,  so  It’s  fairly 
evident  some  dusky  mechanic  has  been 
hiding  beside  the  forges  to  study  mod¬ 
ern  workshop  practice.  You  don’t  un¬ 
derstand,  storekeeper,  but  you  may  re¬ 
member  that  if  by  witchcraft  any  more 
tools  are  missing,  the  count  of  your 
wages  will  be  the  less  for  it.” 

A  week  passed  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  save  that  the  messenger  re¬ 
turned  with  the  laconic  answer,  “Keep 
both  eyes  open;  he  is  ready  to  move,” 
while  Kennedy,  who  realized  how  hard 
it  is  to  match  the  Oriental  at  a  waiting 
game,  drove  the  work  forward,  for  at 
last  he  felt  both  nerve  and  patience 
yielding  to  the  strain.  Then  one  hot 
night  he  sat  somewhat  limp  and  de- 
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jected  outside  bis  tent,  looking  several 
years  older  than  when  he  first  came 
there.  A  full  moon  was  rising  blood- 
red  above  the  Jungle  through  filmy  va¬ 
por,  and  though  his  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley  lay  wrapped  in  deep  shadow,  be 
could  see  the  growing  light  travel  slow¬ 
ly  across  the  bridge,  which  bung  a 
fairy-like  structure  above  the  black 
abyss.  The  sweep  of  the  trusty  cables 
was  fair  to  the  eye;  the  web  of  well- 
braced  metal  beneath  them  seemed  the 
perfection  of  strength  with  liglitness, 
good  in  design  and  workmanship, 
neither  could  the  builder’s  skilled  in¬ 
spection  find  any  fault  in  it.  Then  be 
remembered  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  breathe  the  cool  English  air  again, 
hear  the  voices  of  his  fellows,  and  feel 
the  pulse  of  civilization  beating  about 
him  after  that  dreary  sojourn  in  the 
primeval  solitude.  Already,  in  fancy, 
be  could  inhale  the  freshness  of  green 
English  meadows,  until  a  monkey  chat¬ 
tered,  and  recalled  him  to  the  steamy 
dimness  of  the  tropics. 

Some  beast  moved  through  the  under¬ 
growth;  with  a  shock  of  rattling 
branches  the  monkeys  fied,  and  the 
bush  seemed  filled  with  noises,  then  the 
silence  that  followed  grew  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  Kennedy  looked  about  him, 
but  no  one  stirred  in  all  the  camp  and 
the  fires  bad  sunk  to  circles  of  pale  em¬ 
bers,  until  be  beard  a  sentry  stumble 
among  the  creepers,  and  the  sound 
brought  comfort,  for  at  least  it  betok¬ 
ened  a  tangible  human  presence.  Then 
a  stick  snapped  sharply,  and  though 
nothing  followed  he  became  a  prey  to 
the  feeling  that  the  surrounding  black¬ 
ness  was  filled  with  hostile  beings;  but 
the  sentry  gave  no  warning  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  dose  himself  next  morning, 
for  Kennedy,  who  was  materialistic, 
smiled  at  psychology.  But  the  feeling 
would  not  be  shaken  off,  and  presently, 
hearing  a  rustle  like  that  made  by  a 
tightening  tent-line,  the  bridge-builder 
rose  sharply— too  late. 


Something  smote  him  from  behind, 
and  as  half  dazed,  with  fingers  tighten¬ 
ing  on  the  rifle  trigger,  be  turned,  there 
was  a  patter  of  naked  feet  and  little 
men  came  pouring  half  seen  out  of  the 
shadows.  Once  the  repeater  flashed, 
and  though  the  bridge-builder  fired 
from  the  hip,  a  choking  cry  rose  up  in 
answer;  but  it  did  not  flash  again,  for 
some  one  crawling  in  the  grass  gripped 
his  ankle,  and  be  lost  bis  balance. 
Then  be  had  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
hearing  a  clamor  break  out  in  the  star¬ 
tled  camp  and  seeing  his  alien  laboi'ors 
leap  into  the  Jungle,  while  sinewy 
bands  closed  tightly  about  his  throat. 
Next,  while  his  temples  throbbed  dis¬ 
tressfully,  he  found  himself  lying 
bound  with  creepers  upon  the  tlires- 
hold  of  the  tool  store,  where  two  little, 
narrow-eyed  men  also  sat  scowling  at 
him.  There  was  plenty  of  light  to  see 
them  by,  for  the  moon  was  clear  of  tlie 
forest  now,  and  the  red  glare  of  a  Inirn- 
ing  hut  fell  athwart  the  bridge. 

Quaint  figures  with  naked  Iiini)s  in 
loose  drapery  scurried  to  and  fro 
across  it,  hewing  at  the  cables  with 
glinting  blades,  and  wrenching  up  the 
half-laid  roadway,  while  others  plied 
hammers  that  were  too  heavy  for  those 
unaccustomed  to  wield  them,  or  liowled 
wlien  as  the  chisels  slipped  from  the 
elastic  steel  a  comrade  brought  the 
sledge  down  upon  the  holder’s  arm. 
Even  then  Kennedy  smiled  as  be 
watched  them,  knowing  tliat  twelve 
months’  labor  so  applied  would  be 
thrown  away;  for  though  the  light 
structure  vibrated  under  the  blows,  the 
men  who  made  those  ropes  had  done 
their  work  thoroughly,  and  the  wire  re¬ 
sisted  all  efforts  to  cut  it  in  that  fash¬ 
ion.  Still,  in  other  directions  the  de¬ 
stroyers  did  damage  enough,  and  Ken¬ 
nedy  wriggled  fiercely  under  his  bonds 
when  each  thud  rising  out  of  the  black¬ 
ness  below  told  of  some  heavy  piece  of 
metal  hurled  into  the  gorge.  The  veins 
on  his  forehead  grew  swollen,  the 
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tough  creepers  bit  into  his  flesh,  but 
they  refused  to  yield,  even  when  his 
guards  seeing  him  helpless  slipped 
away  to  Join  in  a  search  for  plunder. 

Nevertheless  he  looked  on  with  grim 
satisfaction  as,  with  lighted  torches, 
they  approached  one  particular  hut,  for 
a  quantity  of  giant  powder  was  stored 
in  it.  So,  while  shattered  cases  and 
cement  bags  were  strewn  about,  dimin¬ 
utive  men  flitted  round  it  under  bur¬ 
dens  until  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  crash. 
Then  a  sudden  blaze  shot  up,  frag¬ 
ments  of  burning  timber  hurtled  out  of 
it,  and  though  giant  powder  requires  a 
detonator  to  produce  its  full  effect,  the 
expansion  was  clearly  sufliclent  to 
burn  and  badly  frighten  some  of  the 
depredators,  for  they  vanished  into  the 
shadows  screaming  shrilly.  Afterwards 
there  was  only  the  clink  and  clash  of 
hammers  on  the  bridge,  until  some  na¬ 
tive  genius  suggested  a  new  procedure, 
and  a  group  of  bent  flgures  appeared 
rolling  a  boulder  towards  where  the 
cables  sloped  to  the  anchor-plates. 

With  that  for  an  anvil  their  efforts 
might  become  dangerous,  and  Kennedy 
groaned,  feeling  he  would  give  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  save  the  bridge.  Yet,  ly¬ 
ing  there,  with  bleeding  wrists  and 
ankles,  coughing  in  the  acrid  smoke,  he 
could  do  notliing,  nor  even  decide 
whether  when  the  ruin  was  completed 
he  would  be  held  for  rausom  or  hurled 
into  the  gorge.  From  Cochrane’s  de¬ 
scription  he  could  recognize  the  Boh,  a 
slight  yet  commanding  flgure  moving 
among  the  others,  whose  flashing  tools 
and  garments  changed  color  under  the 
firelight  like  the  glasses  of  a  kaleido¬ 
scope,  and  then  a  regular  clang  of  ham- 
m^  broke  out,  different  from  any¬ 
thing  which  had  preceded  it,  for  the 
destroyers  had  the  boulder  beneath  the 
chisels  now.  There  was  no  more  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro,  the  clamor  died  away, 
for  men  waited  methodically  for  their 
turn  at  the  hammers,  and  Kennedy 
realized  the  end  must  be  near.  He 


could  hear  the  cables  vibrating  in  a 
duller  tone,  and  once,  he  fancied,  a 
sound  in  the  Jungle  which  made  his 
heart  beat  wildly.  But  this  also  died 
away,  and  he  started  when  a  shadowy 
object  wormed  its  way  through  the 
grasses,  and  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
his  Pathan  artificer. 

“Lie  still.  Sahib;  stretch  out  your 
hands,”  it  said.  “There  is  help  in  the 
Jungle.  The  ankles  now,”  and  Kenne¬ 
dy  felt  his  bonds  yield  beneath  a  knife. 
He  lay  still  after  the  first  movement, 
which  sent  a  shock  of  pain  through  his 
stiffened  limbs,  then  following  the 
other  wriggled  towards  his  tent,  hoping 
the  looters  had  not  found  the  revolver 
under  the  pillow  of  his  cot.  No  one 
saw  him,  and  the  weapon  was  there, 
while  the  Pathan  had  discovered  a 
crowbar,  which  he  whispered  grimly 
might  serve,  and  again  for  a  space  the 
two  sat  still  breathing  hard,  while 
Kennedy  debated  how  to  commence 
the  diversion  he  knew  was  urgently 
needed. 

Even  as  he  did  so,  sudden  and  in¬ 
tense,  the  call  of  a  whistle  pierced  the 
shadows,  and,  following  it,  spurts  of 
flame  streaked  the  Jungle.  Something 
rang  metallically  upon  the  brldgework, 
unseen  missiles  hummed  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  swarm  of  wreckers 
opened  out,  clamoring  like  a  flock  of 
startled  wildfowl.  Where  they  all 
went  to  Kennedy  did  not  know,  though 
he  could  hear  a  few  smashing  through 
the  creepers,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  twos  and  threes  of  running 
men  in  uniform,  and  he  shouted 
hoarsely  at  the  twinkle  of  bayonets,  re¬ 
membering  how  Cochrane  had  said  his 
messenger  would  find  him  when  he 
was  wanted.  Then,  as  some  converged 
upon  the  opposite  head  of  the  bridge, 
one  man  who  was  not  a  soldier  ran 
back  along  it  alone,  leaping  over  the 
gaps  in  the  partly  finished  road,  and 
Kennedy,  who  saw  it  was  the  Boh, 
scrambled  forward  to  meet  him.  A 
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bareheaded  white  man  followed,  and 
when  Kennedy  and  his  Pathan  stood 
waiting  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  the  fugi* 
live  halted  and  glanced  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  towards  his  pursuer.  Once  the  en¬ 
gineer’s  revolver  flashed,  but  his  hands 
had  been  cramped  by  the  bonds,  and 
the  bullet  went  wide,  while  there  was 
a  shout  from  the  white  man:  “Quit  flr- 
ing;  you  nearly  shot  me.  Give  him 
law;  the  Boh  is  my  property.” 

Then  for  a  few  moments  Kennedy 
scarcely  breathed,  as  with  straining 
eyes  he  watched  the  tableau  on  the 
bridge.  Drawn  together,  lithe  and  cat¬ 
like,  with  a  blade  that  made  pale 
flashes,  the  Boh  waited  as  tbpugh 
ready  for  a  spring;  and,  lowering  the 
stumpy  revolver,  Cochrane,  helmetless. 
In  thorn-torn  rags,  stood  still  erect  be¬ 
fore  him,  saying  something  whose  pur¬ 
port  Kennedy  could  not  catch.  Then, 
as  in  fierce  excitement  the  latter 
clenched  his  hands,  the  two  men— Ori¬ 
ental  and  Briton— who  had  fought  out 
each  in  his  own  dogged  way  a  quarrel 
which  had  lasted  two  years  now,  stood 
silently  face  to  face,  until  lie  saw  Coch¬ 
rane  shift  his  grip  on  the  revolver,  as 
the  other  moved  one  foot.  Next  a  black 
shape  leaped  forward  under  a  circling 
blade,  but  instead  of  a  crack  of  the  pis¬ 
tol,  Cochrane’s  arm  swung  out  as  he 
sprang  aside,  and  Kennedy  fancied  he 
heard  a  thud.  The  Boh  lost  his  balance, 
staggered  forward,  dropping  his  weap¬ 
on,  then  turning  half  round  stepped 
sideways  with  a  growl  of  defiance,  and 
vanished  suddenly.  Several  seconds 
passed,  then  a  faint  crash  like  that  of  a 
broken  branch  rose  faintly  out  of  the 
abyss,  and  there  was  an  Impressive  si¬ 
lence,  while  Cochrane  stooping  looked 
down  through  the  gap  in  the  bridge. 

Afterwards  he  came  forward  picking 
bis  way,  and  said  quietly:  “Gone!  and 
somehow  I  am  almost  sorry.  We 
bunted  each  other  so  long  that  I  shall 
miss  him.  Whether  it  was  felo  de  se  or 
an  accident  I  don’t  exactly  know;  but 


in  any  case  it  was  better  so.  He  was 
a  worthy  enemy,  and  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
have  seen  him  working  in  chains,  like 
a  petty  thief.  However,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  I  did  my  best  to  take  him.” 

Kennedy  did  not  remember  what  bis 
answer  W'as,  though  he  wrung  Coch¬ 
rane’s  band,  while  when  the  dusky  tur- 
baned  soldiers  came  back  out  of  the 
undergrowth  the  latter  said:  “Got  no¬ 
body;  I  did  not  expect  they  would.  Still, 
there  will  be  a  safe  passage  through 
this  region  now,  for  they  have  no  one 
fit  to  replace  the  Bob.  At  least  he  made 
a  characteristic  ending,  and  there  was 
some  excuse  for  him.  This  kind  of 
work  was  born  in  him;  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  bis  ancestors  collected  the  forest 
tolls.  I  guessed  what  be  was  plotting, 
and  lay  low;  but  he  was  quicker  than 
I  expected,  and  might  have  succeeded 
only  for  the  staunchness  of  your  ropes.” 

Then  be  laughed  as  Kennedy  an¬ 
swered  dryly:  “I  can’t  exactly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  part  you  made  me  play,  but 
all  things  considered,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  Meanwhile,  you  must 
be  hungry;  and  now— the  first  time  for 
many  w’eeks— we  can  enjoy  a  meal  in 
peace.” 

In  little  groups  the  coolies  crept  back 
again,  and  Cochrane,  who  knew  pur¬ 
suit  was  useless  in  the  dark,  enjoyed  a 
much-needed  rest,  while  next  morning 
Kennedy  found  that  a  few  relief 
tackles  were  all  that  were  needed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  bridge  while  he  made  good  the 
slight  damage  to  the  cables.  After  this 
the  work  proceeded  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  ringing  of  ham¬ 
mers  set  the  creepers  trembling  above 
the  grave  of  the  Boh.  His  body  was 
never  found  by  the  white  men,  and 
Cochrane,  who  said  his  followers  had 
stolen  it  away,  declared  that  he  was 
not  sorry  the  grim  ruler  of  the  jungle 
should  sleep  undisturbed  among  its 
fastnesses.  Also,  in  accordance  with 
his  advice,  Kennedy  made  only  a  bald 
statement,  for  he  said  the  authorities 
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objected  to  sensational  reports  Just 
then,  and  few  white  men  ever  beard 
the  story  of  how  the  steel  ropes  de¬ 
feated  the  Boh. 

But  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  now 
the  dusky  drivers  of  the  pack  trains 
which  pass  in  safety  bless  the  man  who 
built  it,  and  Kennedy,  who  looks  back 
upon  those  anxious  days,  also  remem¬ 
bers  his  farewell  In  an  old-world  East¬ 
ern  city.  Each  time  he  recalls  it  be 
can  smell  the  wood  smoke  and  faint 

Th«  Gentleman’t  Hafailn*. 


odor  of  spices,  and  see  the  group  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  sitting  round  the  long  table,  a 
few  bronzed  to  the  color  of  coffee,  but 
the  most  part  pallid  and  hollow  of  face. 
Also  when  Cochrane,  who  had  made  a 
long  Journey  to  bid  him  good-bye,  rose 
up  after  the  one  toast,  which  has  a 
special  significance  in  the  unhealthy 
tropics,  “Absent  friends,”  he  raised  his 
glass  and  nodded  towards  him,  saying 
“To  the  memory  of  Boh  Maiyo.” 

Harold  Bindloss. 


AVE  ATQVE  VALE. 

(The  Empress  Frederick,  born  November  21st,  1840;  died 
August  5tb,  1901.) 


Rest,  noble  Heart,  with  strength  not  courage  spent;— 
With  softly-closing  eye  and  tranquil  breath 
Thou  welcomest,  in  unuttered  deep  content. 

The  dear  embrace  of  death. 

Calm  in  thy  desperate  pain,  so  proudly  borne, 

Down  the  grim  Valley  where  the  shadow  lay— 

No  pity  sought— but  smiling  in  sweet  scorn 
At  weakness  and  dismay; 

What  heart  was  ever  schooled  as  thine  was  schooled? 

Oh,  thou  wert  richly  dowered  with  love  and  pride. 
Not  that  vain  pomp  by  fulsome  homage  fooled. 

But  power  to  rule,  to  guide; 

Swift  hope,  and  radiant  faith,  and  wisdom  sure. 

And  skill  to  capture  visionary  gleams. 

And  generous  trust,  and  love  divinely  pure. 

These  were  thy  golden  dreams! 

And  yet  thy  very  frankness  made  thee  foes;— 

False  pride  of  race  rose  muttering  at  thine  ear. 

And  Jealousy  that  scowls,  and  scowling  goes 
To  league  with  craven  fear. 


I 

I 


And  sorrow  came,  dim-eyed,  with  finger  chill 
On  quivering  lip,  and  drew  thee  firmly  back. 
Back  from  the  happy  pathway,  mounting  still, 
Down  from  the  aspiring  track. 
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Ay,  width  and  depth  of  love— so  God  hath  willed— 
Is  width  and  depth  of  suffering!  We  are  blind 
And  faithiess!  but  the  restless  heart  is  stilled. 

And  stilled  the  questioning  mind. 

For  Love  is  mirrored  in  thine  anguished  eyes, 

And  Love  attends  thy  faintly-ebbing  breath; 
Love  turns  the  page,  and  smiles,  beyond  the  skies, 
At  pain,  and  doubt  and  death. 

Tlie  Spectator. 


THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL-GIRL. 


Readers  of  “The  National  Review” 
wiil  remember  that  an  attempt  was  re¬ 
cently  made  to'  compare  the  ideals  of 
English  and  German  schooi-chiidren 
by  considering  their  answers  to  two 
questions:— Which  would  you  rather 
be,  a  man  or  a  woman— and  why? 
Which  man  or  woman  of  whom  you 
have  ever  heard  or  read  would  you 
most  wish  to  be— and  why?*  The  same 
two  questions  have  been  set  to  nearly 
six  hundred  American  school-children 
with  interesting  results. 

The  sets  of  papers  about  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  came  from  schoois  in  New 
England  and  the  Western  States.  The 
contrasts  between  the  two  are  in  some 
particulars  very  marked,  so  it  is  well 
to  consider  them  separately.  The 
American  school-girl  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  school-boy,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  individuality,  the  variety 
of  her  aspirations  and  the  loftiness  of 
her  ideals;  and  this  paper  deals  only 
with  her.  There  is  a  monotony  in  the 
desires  of  the  young  human  male.  His 
demands  for  money,  power,  pleasure 
and  fighting  are  fairly  universal  all 
the  world  over;  in  fairness  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  boy,  however,  we  must  admit  that 
he  sighs  for  the  ideal  and  scholarly 
distinction,  and  he  rarely  allows  him¬ 
self  to  express  any  desire  for  either 
*  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  March,  1901. 


money  or  pleasure,  but  he  has  less  of 
the  human  boy  and  more  of  the  un¬ 
grown  man  than  other  school-boys. 
The  German  school-boy  never  plays— 
this  makes  him  serious;  and  he  never 
sits  in  the  same  class  with  girls,  and 
therefore  is  sometimes  beaten  by  them, 
hence  like  little  Martin  Yorke  he  de¬ 
spises  “womenites.” 

Very  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
the  lively  American  school-girl  with 
her  limitless  ambitions  and  cheerful 
confidence  in  herself,  and  her  placid, 
pliable,  pious  German  sister,  who  is 
content  to  be  patted  and  moulded  into 
the  comfortable  shape  which  masculine 
taste  demands.  The  American  school¬ 
girl  follows  Emerson’s  counsel  and  in¬ 
sists  on  herself.  Wrong-headed  she 
may  occasionally  be,  but  nobody  can 
accuse  her  of  meekness.  Her  nature 
is  strong,  she  bristles  all  over  with 
impulses,  feelings  and  prejudices,  but 
she  never  sits  down  in  a  state  of  pulp 
and  allows  herself  to  be  moulded. 

“Never  imitate,”  says  Emerson, 
“your  own  gift  you  can  present  every 
moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of 
a  whole  life’s  cultivation,  but  of  the 
adopted  talent  of  another  you  have 
only  a  half  possession.”  The  American 
school-girl  does  not  imitate.  She  gives 
herself  as  she  is,  with  a  refreshing 
spontaneity,  and  she  forms  a  more  in- 
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teresting  study  than  the  prim  little 
German  in  consequence.  The  German 
school-girl  is  self-conscious.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  her  male  relations  overawe 
her  and  she  is  full  of  sentimental 
j-earnings  to  be,  and  do  and  suffer  all 
that  these  magnificent  beings  demand. 
Domestic  life  in  Germany  may  be 
fitly  described  as  Jove  mated  with 
Martha,  only  a  regenerated  Martha, 
patient  and  uncomplaining. 

From  the  New  England  school-girls 
there  were  nearly  100  papers;  of  these 
only  15  per  cent,  wished  to  change 
their  sex.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  were 
content  with  themselves  as  they  were, 
urging  as  reasons  that  the  lot  of 
women  was  preferable  to  that  of  men. 

In  England  34  per  cent,  wished  to  be 
men,  urging  that  men  had  a  better 
time,  more  glory  and  more  money  than 
women.  In  Germany  half  the  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  all  because  such  speculations 
might  unsettle  them,  and  several  of 
those  who  were  allowed  to  attempt  it 
remarked  soberly,  “It  Is  wicked  to 
wish  to  be  a  man.” 

There  is  more  discontent  with  a 
woman’s  portion  In  England  than  In 
New  England,  while  in  Germany  there 
is  apparently  absolute  content;  but 
men  teach  in  the  German  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  first  lesson  they  wish 
girls  to  learn  Is  that  of  submission,  and 
.‘IS  from  her  babyhood  the  girl  courts 
masculine  approval  she  learns  this 
easily. 

Even  in  America,  which,  judging 
from  these  papers,  is  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise  for  women,  there  are  a  few  who 
rebel  against  their  sex  and  envy  man’s 
power  over  circumstances.  These  are 
the  practical  damsels.  They  want  to 
make  money  and  to  have  a  wide  choice 
of  work  on  equal  terms  with  men  and 
to  have  an  easier  time:— “I  want  to  be 
a  man,  because  men  are  stronger  and 
can  make  more  money,” 

“Men  has  a  choice  of  many  profes¬ 


sions;  If  a  woman  goes  Into  professions 
like  lawyers,  men  are  jealous,  besides 
she  does  not  get  so  much  to  do.” 

“Men  can  be  poets,  and  I  want  to  be 
a  poet  like  Shakespeare.” 

“Men  can  travel  more  than  women, 
and  they  do  not  need  much  luggage, 
because  women  have  a  lot  of  dresses 
which  is  a  bother.” 

“Men  needn’t  do  housework,  and  all 
other  work  is  nicer  than  this.” 

These  remarks  are  Just  and  to  the 
point.  One  damsel  of  thirteen  says, 
forcibly:  “I  wish  most  to  be  a  man, 
because  this  is  a  man’s  world,  and  I 
want  my  share  of  it.”  She  sums  up 
the  whole  gospel  of  the  Woman’s  Suf¬ 
frage  in  this  pithy  sentence. 

The  8,5  per  cent,  who  are  true  to  their 
own  sex  may  be  classed  as  follows:— 

Twelve  per  cent,  are  self-seeking. 
They  are  convinced  that  a  woman’s 
lot  Is  easier  than  a  man’s,  therefore 
they  prefer  it. 

Fourteen  per  cent,  despise  men,  and 
believe  women  to  be  superior. 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  are  cheerfully 
philosophic,  and  accept  the  inevitable. 

Thirty-five  per  cent,  are  convinced 
that  women  have  a  respectable  career 
before  them. 

.\mong  the  self-seeking  ones  we  get 
the  following  reasons:— 

“It  is  better  to  be  a  woman,  because 
women  travel  more,  and  they  spend 
more  money,  which  they  do  not  have 
to  earn.” 

“Women  have  no  hard  work  to  do 
and  men  have.” 

“Women  have  more  enjoyment  than 
men,  and  they  go  to  parties.” 

“Women  have  better  chances  in  life 
than  men,  and  they  can  teach  better.” 

“Women  wear  nicer  dresses  and 
more  colors.” 

“Women  are  treated  more  politely 
than  men,  and  they  do  their  hair 
nicer.” 

“Women  is  not  punished  so  much  ns 
men,  for  the  law  is  not  hard  on  them.’' 
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All  this  is  comforting  to  the  feminine 
mind,  and  if  in  truth  the  American 
women  have  “better  chances  in  life,” 
“no  hard  work,”  “more  polite  treat¬ 
ment  and  more  lenient  laws,”  then  is 
this  country  indeed  a  woman’s  para¬ 
dise. 

Fourteen  per  cent  are  strong-mind¬ 
ed  and  they  despise  men  in  conse- 
<juence.  In  Germany  no  heresy  was 
breathed  against  masculine  superior- 
it}'.  Strong-mindedness  is  not  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  German  girls  or  women, 
on  the  contrary  they  glory  in  their  in¬ 
feriority. 

There  is  a  severity  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  girl’s  view  of  men;  she  compares 
them  w'ith  women  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter  in  manners,  mor¬ 
als  and  mental  endowments. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pithy  conclu¬ 
sions  and  condemnations  on  man¬ 
kind:— 

“A  woman  has  better  sense  than  a 
man.” 

“Women  learn  things  quicker,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  more  intelligence.” 

“Women  are  always  better  than  men 
in  morals.” 

“Women  are  more  use  in  the  world.” 

“Women  has  more  religion  than  men 
has.” 

“Women  are  quicker  than  men,  and 
they  can  control  their  temper.” 

“Women  just  has  patience  when  she 
is  crossed,  but  men  uses  bad  lan¬ 
guage.” 

“Women  bring  up  children,  and  the 
cliild  is  father  to  the  man,”  is  the 
crowning  testimony  to  w’oman’s  su¬ 
periority  by  these  young  moralizers. 
Those  of  us  who  know  the  travelled 
American  child  in  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  will  agree  that  the  child  is  cer¬ 
tainly  father  to  the  man  in  a  way 
which  Wordsworth  never  contem¬ 
plated. 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  are  well-bal¬ 
anced  and  cheerful.  They  accept  the 
Inevitable  and  make  the  best  of  it. 


“I  w'ould  rather  be  a  woman,  be¬ 
cause  1  have  to  be.” 

“I  wish  to  be  a  woman,  because  I 
can’t  help  It.” 

“I  am  satisfied  with  the  way  I  am, 
and  it  would  make  no  difference  if  i 
wasn’t.” 

“I  wish  to  be  a  w'oman  because  God 
gave  me  no  choice.” 

“I  would  rather  be  a  woman,  because 
I  cannot  be  anything  else,  and  I  mean 
to  be  as  good  as  a  man  anyway.” 

These  papers  show  a  commendable 
philosophy  and  a  steady  determination 
to  make  the  best  of  doubtful  circum¬ 
stances.  There  Is  no  time  wasted  in 
vain  regrets.  “Discontent,”  as  Emer¬ 
son  says,  “is  w’ant  of  self-reliance,” 
and  the  American  girl  scorns  futile  re- 
pinlngs.  She  goes  upright  and  insists 
on  herself.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  take 
life  seriously.  They  crave  for  the  joy 
of  vigorous  action  and  of  adequate  ex¬ 
pression.  They  long  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  to  some  notable  result.  Tlie 
teaching  profession  has  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  American  school-girl.  “I 
want  to  be  a  woman  because  I  wish 
to  be  a  teacher,  it  is  the  noblest  pro¬ 
fession  there  is.”  Others  aspire  to  be 
doctors,  nurses.  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
millionaires.  To  minister  to  the  sick 
and  preach  the  Gospel  are  aims  which 
always  appeal  to  ardent  young  natures. 
There  are  others  who  aspire  to  be 
painters,  poets,  politicians,  professors, 
singers  and  writers,  and  they  express 
themselves  very  confidently  that 
women  are  good  at  these  things. 

“I  would  rather  be  a  woman.” 
writes  one,  “because  it  Is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  a  woman  than  a  man. 
Men  have  had  chances  of  being  great 
in  all  history,  but  women  have  not. 
Now  women  has  better  chances,  and 
they  will  show  the  world  what  they 
can  do.  I  should  like  to  be  a  great 
poet  or  a  great  philosopher,  like  Plato.” 

These  aspirations  contrast  very  strik¬ 
ingly  with  those  of  the  meek  little 
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German  girl.  She  humbly  hoped  to  be 
pious,  and  a  good  housewife.  She 
dared  not  aspire  to  politics,  letters, 
art  or  even  music  or  literature. 

Custom  and  national  opinion  bind 
the  German  woman  closely  to  her 
kitchen,  and  in  time  she  learns  to  like 
it  and  to  seek  no  other  destiny. 

••>ach  Freiheit  strebt  der  Mann,  das 
Weib  uuch  Sitte,” 

says  the  poet,  and  the  German  girl  be¬ 
lieves  it,  whiie  her  bolder  American 
sister  demands  both  freedom  and 
glory.  Only  once  does  a  New  England 
girl  mention  maternal  duties.  “I  wish 
to  be  a  woman  to  educate  my  children; 
it  would  be  my  aim  to  make  the  girls 
brave  and  the  boys  good.” 

The  New  England  girl  is  engagingly 
trank  as  an  idealist.  She  admites 
goodness  and  longs  to  emulate  it  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  life,  but  she  is 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  glories 
of  position  and  wealth.  She  refrains 
however,  from  making  these  an  end  in 
themselves,  she  prefers  to  regard  them 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  thus:— “I  wish 
to  be  Queen  Victoria’  because  she  is 
the  greatest  Queen  that  ever  was,  she 
has  beautiful  jewels,  and  she  can 
do  much  good.” 

Again:— “I  should  like  to  be  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  because  she 
is  nobie  and  has  a  high  position,  and 
she  can  help  the  people,” 

The  distinction  of  notoriety  is  not 
despised  by  these  ambitious  school¬ 
girls,  thus: — “I  wish  most  to  be  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  because  many 
people  all  over  the  world  admired  her, 
and  she  freed  the  slaves.” 

In  considering  the  heroes  of  these 
American  girls,  we  get  the  follow¬ 
ing: — George  Washington  and  Miss 
Helen  Gould  head  the  list.  The  for¬ 
mer,  whose  incapacity  to  fabricate  a 

•  These  papers  were  written  in  November, 
1900. 


plausible  fiction  has  made  him  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  childhood,  is  still  the  hero  par 
excellence  of  the  American  school-child. 
‘T  want  to  be  like  George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  writes  a  little  maid  of  ten,  “be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  greatest  man  in 
America,  and  he  never  told  a  lie.” 

Miss  Gould’s  wealth  and  good  works 
excite  much  admiration.  “She  has 
more  money  than  any  one  else,  and 
she  does  good  with  It  always,”  writes 
one  fervent  admirer.  The  greatness  of 
Washington  and  the  wealth  of  Miss 
Gould  come  first;  the  veracity  of  the 
former  and  the  benevolence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  secondary  considerations. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  author  of  “Little 
Women,”  comes  third  In  the  affections 
of  the  New  England  school-girl  and 
truly  she  merits  the  loving  admiration 
of  all  English-speaking  school-girls. 
To  be  thirteen  years  old,  to  have  a 
half-holiday,  and  one’s  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  “Little  Women,”  is  an  Ideal 
state  of  things  which  rarely  recurs  in 
a  lifetime.  “I  would  rather  be  Miss 
Louisa  Alcott  than  any  one  else,  be¬ 
cause  she  wrote  Tiittle  Women,’ 
which  is  the  nicest  book  in  the  world,” 
is  a  sentiment  which  will  meet  with 
agreement  from  those  w’ho  remember 
their  school-girl  days. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Rosa  Bonheur 
come  next  in  the  esteem  of  these  young 
people.  The  goodness  and  greatness  of 
the  English  Queen  appeals  strongly  to 
them.  “She  is  the  greatest  Queen  that 
ever  was,”  w’rites  one,  “except  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  she  Is  ever  so  much 
better.” 

Rosa  Bonheur,  as  an  artist,  is  greatly 
admired.  “It  must  be  beautiful  to 
paint  animals  so  well,”  writes  one. 
Washington’s  wife  Martha,  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  M.  E.  Wilkins,  Mrs. 
McKinley,  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt’s  daughter,  Mr. 
Moody  and  Longfellow  are  among  the 
Ideal  personages  of  the  New  England 
school-girl. 
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Several  things  strike  one  in  glancing 
through  these  papers.  Firstly,  the 
heroes  are  ail  real  personages,  and  tol¬ 
erably  modern.  There  is  no  instance 
of  a  character  from  literature,  poetry 
or  remote  history  being  held- up  for  ad¬ 
miration. 

Secondly,  the  New  England  girl 
shows  no  desire  to  fight  for  her  coun¬ 
try.  She  includes  no  names  of  Gener¬ 
als  or  warriors  among  her  list  of 
heroes.  The  province  of  protecting 
the  country  is  evidently  exclusively 
relegated  to  men. 

•Thirdly,  the  admiration  shown  by  the 
American  girl  towards  her  own  sex  is 
marked  and  sincere.  There  are  very 
few  men’s  names  among  a  long  list 
of  women  to  be  emulated. 

Comparing  the  New  England  school¬ 
girl  with  her  English  sister,  one  no¬ 
tices  that  the  latter  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  adventurous  spirit  which  the 
former  lacks.  She  longs  to  be  a  Nan¬ 
sen,  and  discover  the  North  Pole;  to 
be  Columbus,  and  find  out  new  conti¬ 
nents.  She  Includes  Wellington,  Nel¬ 
son  and  Napoleon  among  her  heroes, 
and  yearns  to  be  a  General  and  fight 
for  her  country.  Again,  the  English 
school-girl  has  some  Imagination;  she 
lacks,  perhaps,  the  level-headeduess  of 
the  Boston  girl,  for  she  includes  Portia 
and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  among  her 
heroes. 

The  German  girl  Is  Infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  American,  as  well  as 
the  English,  in  the  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  imagination.  She  invariably 
chooses  her  ideal  of  womanly  excel¬ 
lence  from  history  and  literature. 
Queen  Louisa,  the  Holy  Elizabeth, 
Perpetua,  a  Vestal  virgin  and  the 
mother  of  Goethe  are  her  favorites, 
and  she  chooses  them  for  their  piety, 
devotion  and  domestic  virtues.  No 
man’s  name  is  found  on  the  immacu¬ 
late  list  of  holy  saints,  pious  queens 
and  devoted  matrons  whom  she  longs 
to  resemble.  To  sum  up,  the  New 


England  school-girl  is  a  practical 
young  person  with  many  virtues.  She 
aches  to  do  good  and  she  never  under¬ 
values  herself.  She  Is  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  “it  is  more  important  to 
be  a  woman  than  a  man,’’  and  she  is 
determined  to  get  her  “share  of  the 
world,”  in  spite  of  the  men  who  own 
it. 

The  school-girl  from  the  Western 
States  is  an  attractive  little  person,  un¬ 
reserved  and  cheerful.  Her  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  sex,  her  enthusiasm  for 
goodness,  her  fearlessness,  her  spon¬ 
taneity  and  her  frankness  respecting 
her  own  merits  are  among  her  charac¬ 
teristics.  She  possesses  an  engaging 
exuberance  and  unconventionality 
which  is  lacking  In  her  more  level¬ 
headed  New  England  colleague,  and 
she  forms  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
mild  and  impressionable  German  girl. 
Yet  the  piety  of  the  school-girl  from 
Indiana  is  as  sincere  as  that  of  the 
prim  little  German,  and  it  Is  one  of 
her  greatest  charms.  The  German  na¬ 
ture,  overfiowing  with  sentiment,  finds 
It  hard  to  comprehend  the  cold,  practi¬ 
cal,  eminently  pious  nature  of  the 
American,  and  one  readily  understands 
the  perplexity  of  the  German  woman 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bryce,  who  described 
the  American  girl  as  “fnchtbar  frei,” 
but  she  was  compelled  to  add  “i/nd 
fnchtbar  fromm”  It  is  precisely  that 
naive  mixture  of  freedom  and  piety 
which  makes  the  American  girl  so 
charming. 

There  were  205  papers  from  school- 
children  in  the  West.  In  considering 
the  answers  to  the  first  question,  w’e 
find  that  only  14  per  cent,  of  these 
girls  wish  to  be  men,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  86  per  cent,  are  quite  content  to  be 
women. 

A  variety  of  reasons  are  given  for 
wishing  to  be  a  man.  Some  wish  to 
get  through  life  easily:— 

“I  would  rather  be  a  man,  because 
they  have  an  easier  time;”  and  “I  wish 
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tr«  be  a  man,  because  tbey  bare  not  so 
nmuj*  responsibilities  as  a  woman.” 

Then  there  are  those  who  rebel 
against  duties  which  bring  no  material 
reward,  thus;— “I  would  rather  be  a 
man,  because  they  don’t  haft  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  bouse,  and  haft  to  cook 
aud  wash  dishes,  but  they  does  regular 
work  they  is  paid  for.” 

There  are  those,  too,  who  are  scepti¬ 
cal  as  to  the  perfect  equality  of  sexes 
in  their  country.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
amples:— 

“I  w'lsh  to  be  a  man,  because  he  al¬ 
ways  gets  work  quicklier,  and  he  gets 
more  w’ages.” 

“I  want  to  be  a  man,  he  has  chances 
of  being  better  known  and  being 
somebody.” 

Some  ardent  souls  wish  for  political 
and  military  distinctions.  “A  man  is 
best,  he  can  be  President,  and  go  to 
war,  and  have  offices  for  his  country, 
aud  a  woman  cannot;”  and  another, 
who  has  little  faith  in  her  own  sex, 
says,  “I  would  rather  be  a  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  fight  for  bis  country  and 
a  woman  can  only  talk. 

The  86  per  cent,  who  are  content 
with  a  woman’s  portion  may  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  follows:— 

Thirty-five  per  cent,  believe  that 
their  sex  is  superior. 

Twenty  per  cent,  wish  to  escape  the 
monotony  and  pettiness  of  men’s  lives. 

Seventeen  per  cent,  believe  in 
woman’s  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Fourteen  per  cent  are  cautious  and 
evade  a  direct  reply,  but  they  allow 
one  to  infer  that  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  a  woman’s  lot. 

These  papers  are  certainly  remark¬ 
able,  and  form  a  curious  contrast  to 
tliose  from  England,  Germany  and 
New  England.  In  the  first  'place,  the 
percentage  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  women  is  very  high.  In 
Germany  there  were  none,  in  England 
about  4  per  cent,  in  New  England  14 
per  cent,  and  in  Indiana  34.  The  obvi¬ 


ous  inference  is  that  the  women  in  this 
State  are  made  of  very  good  material. 

Again,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  a 
certain  proportion  have  preferred  to  be 
women  in  order  to  escape  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  men’s  lives,  20  per 
cent,  of  these  Western  damsels  wish 
to  be  women  to  escape  from  the  pettu 
ness  and  monotony  of  men's  lives.  In 
England  the  contrary  was  the  rule. 

A  cursory  glance  at  these  papers 
convinces  one  that  Providence  is  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  side  of  the  w’omen  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Vanity  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
these  girls;  only  two  mention  physical 
attractions.  One  says:— “It  is  nicer  to 
be  a  woman,  because  they  have  long 
and  beautiful  hair;”  and  another  re¬ 
marks,  “Women  have  finer  shapes  and 
nicer  waists  than  men.” 

Among  the  reasons  urged  to  convince 
us  of  woman’s  superiority,  we  get  the 
following:— 

“I  want  best  to  be  a  woman,  because 
I  know  many  good  women,  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  good  men.” 

Again:- “Women  are  more  noble 
tlian  men.  Portia  was  noble  and  Cor¬ 
delia,  but  Lear  and  Bassanioe  had 
many  faults.” 

Buskin’  says  the  same  thing,  and  be 
proves  it  in  the  same  way  from  litera¬ 
ture.  Chaucer,  he  would  have  us  re¬ 
member,  wrote  a  “Legend  of  Good 
Women,”  but  no  “Legend  of  Good 
Men.”  Spenser’s  Knights  are  some¬ 
times  deceived  and  vanquished,  but 
Una  and  Brltomart  are  Invincible. 
Shakespeare  had  no  heroes,  only  hero¬ 
ines;  Rosalind,  Cordelia,  Isabella,  Her- 
mione,  Desdemona  are  faultless,  and  of 
the  highest  heroic  type  of  humanity; 
moreover,  he  shows  that  the  catastro¬ 
phe  in  each  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  is 
caused  by  the  folly  of  a  man,  and  the 
redemption,  if  there  be  any,  by  the 
wisdom  and  devotion  of  a  woman. 

s  “Sesame  and  Lilies.” 
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Surely,  when  Ruskin,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare  and  the  little  Indiana 
school-girl  agree  on  this  point,  it  is 
time  for  men  to  take  a  humbler  esti¬ 
mate  of  themselves. 

A  glad,  confident  note  shows  itself 
in  the  assertions  of  these  little  maidens 
which  brings  hope  to  those  of  us  who 
wait  wearily  for  the  good  time  coming, 
yet  one  cannot  help  pitying  the  men, 
now  that  their  universe  is  tottering. 

“I  want  to  be  a  woman,  because 
theirs  is  best;  they  get  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  while  the  boys  quit  school  before 
they  ought  to.” 

“A  woman  has  more  show  in  society, 
and,  as  the  law  is  now,  men  cannot  be 
school-teachers,  and  of  all  occupations 
I  like  teaching.” 

“I  would  rather  be  a  woman,  as 
they  have  better  chances  in  life  as 
teachers  in  public  schools.” 

After  this  one  feels  inclined  to  doubt 
the  New  England  girl’s  statement  that 
“this  is  a  man’s  world.” 

The  Indiana  school-girl  is  sweeping 
in  her  condemnations,  and  Judging 
man  from  a  religious  and  utilitarian 
standpoint,  she  considers  him  more  or 
less  of  a  failure. 

She  says:— “Women  are  more  godly 
than  men,  and  they  can  do  better 
things.” 

“I  would  rather  be  a  woman  any 
day;  men  get  drunk  and  steal,  and 
they  can’t  work  or  make  children’s 
clothes  or  do  anything  useful.” 

“Women  do  not  take  to  bad  habits 
like  men,  they  have  moral  courage.” 

“Women  are  more  industrious  than 
men  are.” 

We  refrain  from  quoting  more  ex¬ 
amples.  A  suflScient  number  have  been 
given  to  show  the  inferiority  of  men  all 
along  the  line. 

Twenty  per  cent,  could  not  endure 
the  dreariness  and  monotony  of  men’s 
lives.  Women’s  lives,  it  appears,  are 
rich  in  Incident,  full  of  possibilities, 
surprises  and  chances.  Men’s  lives,  on 


the  contrary,  are  dull  and  common¬ 
place.  This  will  be  a  revelation  to 
those  of  us  who  have  not  lived  in 
Western  America. 

“Women  have  many  more  pleasures 
and  a  happier  life  than  a  man.” 

“Women  can  go  about  to  many  places 
and  see  things;  a  man  has  to  stop  in 
a  hot  office.” 

“Women  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  have  a  good  time.” 

“Women  have  good  chances  in  life; 
they  can  be  in  any  profession;  or,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  be,  they  can 
marry  and  do  nothing.” 

“Women  are  better  educated  than 
men;  they  travel  more,  and  enjoy 
things  better.” 

Truly  the  American  woman  has 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  Eastern 
prince  who  remarked  that  if  he  were 
not  himself  he  would  choose  to  be  born 
an  American  woman,  was  not  lacking 
in  intelligence. 

Seventeen  per  cent,  desire  to  be  use¬ 
ful  as  women.  They  have  no  wild  am¬ 
bitions,  and  no  desire  to  jostle  with 
men  for  elbow-room.  Teaching  is  their 
favorite  ambition.  “To  teach  school,” 
“to  teach  in  Sunday  School,”  and  to 
“be  a  music  teacher”  appeal  to  many 
of  them.  Some  would  rise  to  wilder 
heights  and  be  musicians,  painters  and 
authors.  One  little  girl  of  eleven  says, 
“I  should  like  to  write  books.  This  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world.”  There 
are  a  few  timid,  domestic-loving  souls, 
even  in  Indiana,  and  the  moderation 
of  their  aspirations  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  eccentricity  of  their  spell¬ 
ing.  Here  are  some  of  them.  “I  would 
rather  be  a  woman  when  I  am  grow. 
I  like  to  stay  home  with  my  parens.” 
“I  wood  rather  be  a  woman,  becourse  I 
like  to  do  hous-work  like  all  women.” 

“I  should  rather  be  a  woman,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  take  care  of  the  hose- 
whold  goods.” 

And  one  small  maid,  who,  like  St. 
Theresa  and  Dorothea  Causabon, 
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courts  martyrdom,  writes,  “I  would 
rather  be  a  woman  because  they  suffer 
more  than  men,  and  it  is  blessed  to 
suffer.” 

Fourteen  per  cent  are  very  prudent 
little  persons.  They  admit  both  sides, 
with  masculine  caution,  and  evade  giv¬ 
ing  any  deliberate  opinion  in  the  end. 

“A  man  makes  lots  of  money,  but  a 
woman  has  more  goodness,”  is  a  non¬ 
committal  statement 
“I  was  born  a  girl,  and  1  shall  have 
to  be  a  woman,  so  there  is  no  use  in 
crying  over  spiit  milk,”  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  way  of  looking  at  it. 

But  I  like  best  the  Mrs.  Poyser-like 
severity  of  the  following:— “A  man  can 
work  harder,  and  a  woman  has  more 
sense,  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  man  it 
would  be  no  use,  and  men  swear  and 
spit  on  the  floor,  so  I  have  not  lost 
much.” 

A  curious  and  somewhat  involved 
speculation  from  a  twelve-year-old  re¬ 
former  opens  up  wide  vistas:— “Girls 
grow  into  women,  and  I  must  If  girls 
grew  up  into  men,  there  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  men,  for  girls  are  better  than 
boys.”  One  wonders  what  effect  It 
would  have  on  boys  to  bring  them  up 
as  girls.  Froebel  went  to  a  girls’ 
school,  and  was  thankful  for  it  He 
says  he  owed  to  this  training  the  flrst 
awakening  of  a  spiritual  life  within 
him. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  present  in 
favor  of  teaching  girls  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  as  boys,  and  giving  them  nearly 
as  much  freedom.  This  is  called  mod¬ 
ern  education.  The  reverse  system  of 
introducing  the  regulations  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  ladies’  boarding-school  into 
the  education  of  boys,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  tried.  There  is  a  com¬ 
promise  which  we  call  co-education, 
under  which  system  boys  and  girls  sit 
in  the  same  class-rooms  and  study  the 
same  subjects.  England  is  very  timid 
in  adopting  it.  Germany  declines  tam¬ 
pering  with  it,  and  rigidly  separates 
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the  sexes  both  with  regard  to  the 
schoolroom  and  subjects.  America  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  system,  and  has  adopted 
it  with  distinct  advantages,  it  is  af- 
flrmed,  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

Goethe  in  “Wilhelm  Meister”  treats 
among  many  other  things  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  adjustment  of  vocations.  Boys, 
he  argues,  must  have  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  to  flt  them  for  a  special  vocation, 
but  inasmuch  as  a  woman’s  life  is  a 
kind  of  beautiful  totality,  she  must  be 
fltted  for  it  by  a  kind  of  universal  edu¬ 
cation.  She  must  learn  a  little  of 
many  things,  a  little  cooking,  a  little 
clothes-making,  a  little  music  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  literature,  and  so  on,  but  she  need 
not  learn  anything  well.  So  the  Ger¬ 
man  girl  is  taught  a  little  of  a  great 
many  things.  This  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  girls’  education;  ana  it  Is- 
a  nice  problem  to  decide  exactly  how 
much  of  each  subject  she  is  to  be 
taught 

Ruskin  tells  us.  He  says  she  is  te 
know  just  as  much  “as  may  enable 
her  to  understand,  and  even  aid,  the 
work  of  men.”*  This  is  still  somewhat 
Indefinite,  for  surely  men  vary  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
needs.  Their  work,  too,  has  many, 
varying  degrees  from  that  of  the  can¬ 
dlestick-maker  to  the  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ter.  However,  Ruskin  explains  more- 
fully,  and  says  “that  a  man  ought  to 
know  any  language  or  science  he 
learns  thoroughly— while  a  woman, 
ought  to  know  the  same  language  or 
science  only  so  far  as  may  enable  her 
to  sympathize  with  her  husband’s- 
pleasures,  and  in  those  of  his  best, 
friends.”  Even  this  gives  little  help 
to  the  school-mistress  in  arranging  her- 
curriculum,  for  it  presupposes  in  her  a 
knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  all  her  pupils’  future  husbanda 
and  their  friends.  Ruskin  further 
states  that  the  girl  is  to  know  with  ex- 

*  “Sesame  and  Lilies.** 
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She  may,  I  suppose  know  the  Greek 
alphabet  and  the  multiplication  tables 
with  exquisite  accuracy— this  is  "a  hrm 
beginning,”  and  helps  her  more  than 
■“an  infirm  attempt  at  compassing,” 
Such  are  the  arguments  of  men  when 
they  discuss  the  education  of  girls. 

A  girl  usually  possesses  versatility 
and  alertness  enough,  and  instead  of 
acattering  her  forces  in  a  scrappy,  gen- 
«ral  way,  it  would  probably  be  better 
to  concentrate  them  on  some  persistent 
and  prolonged  effort  Boys  have  more 
strength  and  slow  persistence,  and  it 
would  perhaps,  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
make  them  versatile  and  many-sided. 
To  give  the  boys  more  literature  and 
poetry,  and  to  give  the  girls  more  logic 
would  seem  to  be  a  step  towards  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulty.  The  ideal  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  has  yet  to  be  evolved. 

The  Americans  are  credited  with 
having  solved  some  of  the  educational 
problems.  They  agree  with  Sidney 
Smith  on  the  education  of  children. 
He  says  that*  “as  long  as  boys  and 
girls  run  about  and  trundle  hoops  to¬ 
gether  they  are  precisely  alike;”  but  if 
you  “catch  up  one-half  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  and  train  them  to  a  particular 
set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the 
other  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set, 
of  course  their  understandings  will 
differ.”  We  see  this  very  markedly  in 
Germany. 

The  heroes  of  the  school-girl  from 
the  West  are  interesting  and  various; 
her  ideals,  too,  are  lofty.  There  are 
some  curious  examples,  “I  should  like 
to  be  like  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,” 
w'rltes  one,  “because  she  was  holy.” 
Noble  qualities,  especially  in  women, 
appeal  to  them  all.  They  have  high 
ambitions,  and  they  yearn  to  express 
themselves  in  music,  art  or  literature. 

The  four  most  popular  ideal  types  of 
humanity  to  these  children  are,  “my 

■  Sidney  Smith’s  Essay  on  the  “Edncatlon 
of  Women.” 


Washington  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
These  are  equally  admired.  Next  in 
order  of  popularity  comes  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  Miss  Alcott,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
third  group  is  made  up  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
Mrs.  McKinley  and  Jenny  Lind;  and 
next  come  Queen  Victoria,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  and  “Jo”  in  “Little  Women.” 
I*ortia,  Miss  Helen  Gould  and  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia  form  the  fifth  group.  Then  come 
a  variety  of  characters,  ideal,  historic 
and  real:  Little  Nell  (“Old  Curiosity 
Shop”),  Socrates,  Penelope,  Eve,  Cal- 
purnla,  the  woman  in  Browning’s  “Bi¬ 
furcation,”  one  of  the  Seven  Southern 
Sisters,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Miss  Birdie 
Brindle,  Hercules,  Ruth  Pinch  and 
numbers  of  others.  The  admiration 
for  “my  mother”  speaks  volumes  for 
the  home  life  of  these  children.  “I 
should  like  to  be  like  my  mother,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  noblest  woman  ever 
born.”  “My  mother,  because  she 
works  as  easily  as  she  plays,  and  she 
has  a  sweet  temper.”  Miss  Helen 
Jackson  comes  in  for  a  storm  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration— “because  she 
has  been  on  the  mountains,”  “because 
she  could  rite  poems  of  everything,” 
“because  she  is  great,”  are  among  the 
reasons  why  she  is  so  greatly  es¬ 
teemed. 

Washington  receives  many  tributes, 
“because  he  told  the  truth,  and  had  a 
good  education,”  and  “because  he  was 
trufill,  and  I  want  to  be  true  to  and 
nevet  tell  a  lie.” 

Florence  Nightingale  is  admired,  “be¬ 
cause  she  was  noble  in  action  and 
character,”  “because  she  was  a  saint 
and  thought  of  the  wounded.” 

Miss  Alcott  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  praise,  “because  she  was 
a  book-writer,  of  a  sweet  temper,  and 
if  we  follow  her  example  our  lifes  will 
be  happy,”  and  “because  she  wrote 
‘Little  Women,’  and  told  us  about 
Miss  Jo  March.”  Martha  Washington 
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is  envied,  “because  her  husband  was  a 
great  man  for  freedom,  and  a  presi¬ 
dent.” 

The  spelling  of  the  Indiana  school¬ 
girl  is  not  always  beyond  reproach. 
She  speaks  with  equal  generous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Joana  Bark,  Joan  of  Art, 
Joan  o  fare  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  ad¬ 
mires  her  “because  she  did  brave 
deeds  and  was  good.” 

Jenny  Lind  is  spoken  of  as  Jennie 
Lin,  Jenny  Lynn  and  .Jenny  Lyndd, 
and  praised  for  her  “beautiful  voice.” 
Oral  teaching  is  common  in  America, 
and  this  diversity  of  spelling  seems  to 
point  to  a  lack  of  text-books  and  writ¬ 
ten  compositions.  Mrs.  McKinley 
comes  in  for  much  admiration,  “be¬ 
cause  she  lives  in  a  White  House,” 
and  “because  she  holds  a  high  office.” 

One  loyal  little  subject  writes:  “I 
should  like  to  grow  up  like  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  because  I  come  from  Canada,” 
and  another  says,  “I  want  to  be  like 
Queen  Victoria,  because  she  is  a  good 
Queen  and  very  great.” 

“.To”  in  “Little  Women”  excites 
much  admiration.  “I  should  like  to  be 
‘Jo,’  because  she  played  with  boys  and 
cut  her  hair  off,  she  wrote  poems  as 
well.  I  should  like  to  write  poems.” 
We  all  loved  “Jo”  best  in  our  child¬ 
hood,  and  longed  to  be  like  her.  Amy’s 
beauty,  Beth’s  saintliness  and  Meg’s 
sweetness  never  attracted  us  half  so 
much  as  Jo’s  Individuality.  She  is 
truly  an  ideal  school-girl  hero.  “I 
want  to  be  like  Caesar’s  wife,  Cal- 
purnla,  because  she  was  noble  and 
above  suspicion,  and  because  Caesar 
was  a  noble  man,”  is  the  aspiration  of 
a  child  of  ten. 

Here  is  another:— “I  should  like  to 
be  like  the  woman  in  Browning’s 
‘Bifurcation,’  because  she  suffered  and 
was  strong.  She  will  be  rewarded  In 
Heaven,”  writes  a  thlrteen-year-old 
martyr-loving  little  maid.  So  many  of 
these  school-girls  long  for  self-sacrifice, 
“prizing  the  pavement”  and  scorning 


the  flower,  as  did  the  sweet  soul  in 
“Bifurcation.” 

Portia  is  admired,  “because  she  was 
clever  and  good.” 

Little  Nell,  “because  she  saved  her 
grandfather  from  gambling,  which  is 
wicked.”  Socrates,  “because  he  was 
wise  and  died  for  the  truth,”  Eve  “be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  tell  tales  like  Adam.” 
Hercules,  “because  he  was  strong  and 
did  many  clever  things.”  Mrs.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  “because  she  has  money,  and 
1  could  dress  in  nice  pink  silk  and 
pearls.”  Miss  Birdie  Brindle,  “be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  saintly  kind  of  young 
lady,  and  she  will  be  a  missionary;” 
and  Ruth  Pinch,  “because  she  was 
kind  to  her  brother  and  made  him 
nice  puddings.” 

She  is  a  lovable  little  person,  this 
Indiana  school-girl,  wayward  and  wild, 
yet  sweetly  reasonable.  She  has  more 
imagination  and  less  convention  in  her 
hero-worship  than  the  New  England 
or  the  English  girl.  She  ranges  over 
literature,  life  and  history  in  search  of 
ideals,  and  neither  time  nor  space 
limits  her.  Her  choice  includes  Eve 
and  Queen  Victoria,  Penelope  and  the 
heroine  of  Browning’s  “Bifurcation.” 
She  is  passionately  in  earnest  and  her 
desire  to  serve  humanity  is  real.  Yet 
she  does  not,  like  the  little  German 
girls,  talk  prettily  about  her  duties. 
There  is  a  robustness  and  reality  about 
her  which  seems  to  promise  more  than 
mere  duties. 

I  give  nothing  as  duties; 

What  others  give  as  duties,  I  give  as 
living  impulses. 

Shall  I  give  the  heart’s  action  as  a 
duty? 

says  Whitman,  and  it  is  “living  im¬ 
pulses”  that  one  would  expect  from 
her.  Her  devotion  to  her  mother  and 
her  passion  for  goodness,  which  she  is 
ever  striving  to  express,  are  among  her 
chief  charms.  Her  standards  of  worth 
are  truer  than  those  of  the  German 
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girl.  She  recognizes  dimly,  but  as 
surely  as  Whitman,  that  the  inner  life 
makes  the  real  greatness  of  man  or 
woman,  and  she  develops  along  her 
own  line. 

No  one  can  acquire  for  another— not 
one; 

No  one  can  grow  for  another— not  one, 

is  the  burden  of  this  poet’s  song.  She 
acquires  and  grows  largely  in  her  own 
way;  therefore  her  education  is  not 
fixed  on  rigid  lines.  Her  spelling  and 
composition  are  less  correct  than  the 
New  England  school-girl’s,  but  her 
thoughts  are  longer  and  deeper.  The 
chief  evil  of  modern  education  Is  that 
Tbe  National  Rerlew. 


it  provides  young  people  with  ready¬ 
made  thoughts.  Goethe  in  “W’ilhelm 
Meister,”  a  book  which  contains  rare 
items  of  educational  wisdom,  says:  “It 
is  our  ambiguous  and  dissipating  edu¬ 
cation  that  makes  us  uncertain;  it 
awakens  wishes  when  it  should  be 
animating  tendencies;  ...  I  augur 
better  of  a  child  or  youth  who  is  wan¬ 
dering  astray  on  a  path  of  his  own, 
than  of  many  who  are  walking  aright 
upon  paths  which  are  not  theirs.’’ 
The  tendencies  of  the  Indiana  school¬ 
girl  are  set  in  the  right  direction,  and 
she  will  surely  find  her  way  to  her  as¬ 
pirations  in  spite  of  her  wanderings. 

Catherine  I.  Dodd. 


MINDS  AND  NOSES. 


Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  nasal  survey  of  the  inmates  of 
several  large  London  workhouses 
might  prove  of  Interest.  Here  circum¬ 
stances  have  grouped  a  large  number 
of  persons  who,  unhappily,  have  one 
common  trait— inability  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
result,  on  the  whole,  was  not  specially 
enlightening,  since  no  exact  statistics 
as  to  the  proportion  of  each  variety  of 
nose  among  outsiders  were  available 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Two 
facts  however,  became  apparent  after 
a  large  number  of  decrepit  paupers 
had  been  examined.  First,  that  every 
well-known  type  of  nose— “military,” 
“artistic,”  “cogitative”  and  “commer- 
clal”— finds  its  way  into  the  work- 
house;  and,  second,  that  “plebeian” 
and  “puerile”  noses— especially  those 
with  small,  immobile  and  inefficient 
nostrils— were  undoubtedly  more 
abundant  than  among  the  outside 
I>opuIation. 


Shortly  afterwards,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  parliamentary  friend.  1 
was  able  to  continue  my  collective 
study  of  noses  in  “Another  Place,” 
where  were  assembled  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  opposite  social  ex¬ 
treme,  and  where,  as  it  fortunately 
happened,  some  critical  stage  of  the 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  had  gath¬ 
ered  a  fairly  full  House.  A  general 
survey  of  the  faces  of  those  present 
soon  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is 
almost  the  same  nasal  catholicity  in 
the  Gilded  Chamber  as  in  the  average 
workhouse.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  noses  are  concerned,  no 
one  can  truthfully  accuse  the  Lords  of 
being  an  unrepresentative  body. 

Naturally  enough,  however,  the 
aquiline,  patrician  type  was  well  to  the 
fore;  although  I  have  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  secured  a  ma¬ 
jority  had  the  tellers  counted  noses 
with  a  single  eye  to  physiognomical 
research. 
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Now  a  brief  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  two  diverse  types  of 
nose  prevalent  at  the  ends  of  the  social 
scale  appears  to  promise  a  fairly  in¬ 
forming  glimpse  of  certain  dis¬ 
tinct  ways  in  which  minds  and  noses 
are  coupled  together. 

Although  we  shall,  I  think,  find  our¬ 
selves  on  more  solid  and  profitable 
ground  when  discussing  the  prosaic 
psychology  of  the  lower  order  of  noses, 
it  will  be  both  seemly  and  convenient 
to  deal  ‘  first  with  those  of  high  de¬ 
gree. 

The  patrician  nose,  with  Its  high 
bridge,  refined,  drooping  tip  and 
clearly  cut  nostrils,  is  essentially  a 
mark  of  caste.  Although  in  its  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  development  signs  of 
culture  are  obvious,  rendering  it  to 
some  extent  a  mark  of  breeding,  as 
well  as  of  breed,  its  main  features  are 
without  doubt  hereditary. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  best  to  ig¬ 
nore  such  finishing  touches  as  it  re¬ 
ceives  during  the  lifetime  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
causes  responsible  for  those  main 
characteristics  which  are  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

A  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  this 
particular  type  of  nose  should  prove  of 
interest  to  every  one,  whether  they 
possess  it  or  not,  because  the  same 
line  of  argument  by  which  I  shall  seek 
to  justify  its  existence  should  explain 
why  man  has  a  nose  at  all. 

Yet  in  endeavoring  to  show  how  the 
patrician  nose  originated,  and  why  it 
Is  to  some  extent  the  mark  of  racial 
superiority,  I  fear  I  shall  somewhat 
tax  the  attention,  and  possibly  the 
credulity,  of  my  readers;  for  in  the 
space  permitted  by  a  magazine  essay 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  present  the 
argument  In  a  somewhat  crude  and 
desiccated  form.  In  order  to  discuss 
the  matter  adequately,  and  to  adduce 
concrete  evidence  sufficient  to  Illus¬ 
trate  and  sustain  the  various  specula¬ 


tions  here  set  forth,  one  would  need 
the  elbow-room  of  a  monograph. 

Now  if  one  undertakes  to  account  for 
a  nose— or  for  any  detail  of  animal 
structure— upon  evolutionary  grounds, 
it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  part  in 
question  has  been  of  undoubted  value 
in  the  struggle  for  existence;  so  that 
those  possessing  it  in  the  past  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  survival,  or  of 
increase,  than  those  who  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  it. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  possible  advantages  of  a 
nose  with  a  high  bridge  over  one  with 
a  comparatively  low  bridge,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  how  a  fairly  developed  human 
nose  is  a  more  advantageous  posses¬ 
sion  to  members  of  the  genus  Homo 
than  a  mere  animal  snout. 

It  is  no  better  for  smelling,  for  in 
this  respect  man  (happily  for  his  in¬ 
telligence),  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
higher  animals,  is  one  of  the  very  low¬ 
est.  Neither  is  a  bone-and-gristle  pent¬ 
house  over  the  openings  of  the  nostrils 
of  any  great  advantage  in  breathing; 
for  we  find  that  this  function  is  per¬ 
fectly  carried  on  by  many  creatures 
without  the  aid  of  any  projection  in 
front  of  the  face.  Although  the  nose 
is  often,  and  rightly,  spoken  of  as  a 
natural  respirator  for  purifying,  and 
warming  the  air  before  it  reaches  the 
lungs,  one  finds  that  the  essential  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  obtaining  this  end 
is  deeply  seated,  and  would  be  quite 
as  eflicient  if  man  bad  no  more  nose 
than  a  chimpanzee. 

The  view  that  the  existence  and  the 
shape  of  the  human  nose  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  eesthetic  grounds,  although,  I 
believe,  in  the  main  erroneous,  is  not 
so  readily  disposed  of.  Nevertheless 
we  may  safely  say  that  Nature  is  in 
the  main  utilitarian,  and  has  a  very 
shrewd  and  frugal  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  even  when  gratifying  the 
sense  of  beauty.  In  several  instances 
where  we  are  able  to  trace  what  seem 
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to  be  purely  ornamental  develop- 
menta— mainly  tbe  result  of  sexual  se¬ 
lection— to  tbeir  primitive  basis,  that 
basis  is  found  to  have  been  one  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  tbe  struggle  for  life. 
Probably  most  sucb  peculiarities  were 
lirst  admired  because  of  tbeir  utility, 
and  at  a  later  stage  (after  admiration 
bad  become  a  babit),  for  tbeir  own 
sake;  Just  as  money  is  loved  by  a 
miser  for  wbat  it  can  do  before  it  is 
loved  for  itself. 

While  admitting  that  tbe  human 
nose,  even  if  not  always  intrinsically 
beautiful,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
tbe  ideal  human  countenance  (wbat 
would  the  handsomest  among  us  be 
without  it?),  let  us  see  what  can  be 
said  for  its  face  value  as  a  factor  in 
determining  tbe  survival  of  tbe  fittest. 

I  believe  the  key  to  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  found  in  tbe  statement 
that  a  fairly  developed  nose  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  the  production  of 
tbe  distinctive  human  voice. 

To  quote  tbe  words  of  Sir  Chai'les 
Bell  (who,  however,  drew  no  historical 
inferences  from  the  facts  before  him), 
“the  prominence  of  the  nose,  and  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  development  of  the  cavities  in  the 
centre  of  the  face,  are  all  concerned 
in  the  voice.  This  is  ascertained  by 
the  manliness  of  the  voice  coming 
with  the  full  development  of  these 
parts.” 

Hence  the  nose  can  legitimately 
claim  no  small  share  of  the  credit  de¬ 
rived  from  any  advantage  which  man 
gains  from  his  unique  vocal  gifts. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  forward  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  special  development  of 
parts  of  the  breathing  apparatus  in 
order  to  increase  the  range  or  reso¬ 
nance  of  the  voice.  Many  creatures 
have  air-chambers  in  the  neck,  and 
around  the  jaws,  which  communicate 
with  the  larynx,  and  which  enable 
them  to  utter  their  specific  cries.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  tbe 


kind  Is  that  of  the  bowler  monkeys 
of  South  America,  In  whose  social 
economy  terrific  yells  and  roarings 
evidently  play  some  very  Important 
part.  These  beasts  have  tbe  hyoid 
bone,  which  in  ourselves  and  most 
mammals  Is  a  mere  slender  osseous 
bow  situated  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  developed  into 
a  hollow  sounding  box  larger  than  an 
egg,  and  bearing  a  curious  resem¬ 
blance  to  certain  sea-shells.  Perhaps 
a  closer  analogy  to  the  human  nose 
may  be  found  in  the  large,  chambered 
beaks  of  certain  birds  possessing  very 
loud  and  penetrating  voices,  such  ns 
bornbills,  toucans,  macaws,  cockatoos 
and  parrots.  Here,  as  in  ourselves,  the 
enlarged  hollow  parts  above  the  mouth 
greatly  enhance  the  vocal  powers;  and 
it  is  significant  that  certain  of  these 
birds  seem  to  be  the  only  non-bumau 
creatures  which  are  able  closely  to 
imitate  human  speech. 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  convince 
himself  by  experiment  as  to  the  vital 
part  played  by  the  nose  in  vocal  ex¬ 
pression.  Let  him,  while  reciting 
some  moving  passage  from  his  favorite 
orator  or  poet,  suddenly  stop  both  nos¬ 
trils.  The  most  telling  or  splen¬ 
did  appeal  to  tbe  emotions  is 
thus  instantly  degraded  to  a  series 
of  ridiculous  animal  noises,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  sounds  of 
tbe  human  voice  as  the  squeaks  and 
groans  from  an  ungreased  cart-wheel 
are  different  from  the  notes  of  a  Cre¬ 
mona  violin. 

Now  what  is  the  part  which  has  been 
played  by  the  voice  in  the  story  of  hu¬ 
man  progress?  Here  again  one  must 
attempt  to  discuss  in  a  few  paragraphs 
a  question  which  would  require  a 
whole  volume  for  a  full  and  fitting 
answer. 

We  must  remember  that  throughout 
the  vast,  unrecorded  ages  during 
which  the  human  race  was  slowly  ris¬ 
ing  to  its  present  state  of  physical  and 
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social  development,  writing  was  un¬ 
known;  and,  apart  from  brute  force, 
the  voice  was  almost  the  sole  means 
which  man  had  for  influencing  the 
minds  of  his  fellows.  Now-a-days 
among  intelligent  and  gregarious  sav¬ 
ages,  such  as  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  the  Maories,  the  vociferous 
I'apuans,  and  most  of  the  Bantu  peo¬ 
ples  in  Africa,  oratory  is  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  wouid-be  leader  of  a 
tribe.  In  times  of  peace  it  telis  for 
much  more  in  giving  precedence  and 
po\ver  than  mere  strength  or  courage; 
and  we  And  tliat  several  races  of  sav¬ 
ages  have  Independently  adopted  a 
custom  of  having  a  peace  chief— who 
is  usuaiiy  supreme,  and  aimost  al¬ 
ways  an  accomplished  orator— and  a 
war  chief,  who  merely  leads  in  battle. 
A  little  thought  will  show  that  many 
civilized  nations  are  stiil  ruled  upon 
the  same  general  plan;  and  the  inhe¬ 
rent  parliamentary  bias  which  exMs 
among  ourselves  and  most  of  our  Ar- 
jan  kinsmen  seems  to  show  that,  in 
prehistoric  as  in  historic  times,  the 
possessor  of  a  “silver  tongue”  shared 
with  the  w’arrior  the  powers  and  privi- 
ieges  of  chieftainship.  Judging  from 
what  we  often  And  among  modern  peo- 
pies— both  savage  and  civilized— the 
members  of  the  permanent  ruling 
caste  in  ancient  times  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  both  in  coun¬ 
cil  and  in  war  (such  a  duplex  faculty 
being  possibiy  due  in  the  first  place 
to  intermarriages  between  the  warrior 
onste  and  the  orator  caste),  and  this 
state  of  affairs  was  extremely  com¬ 
mon  among  the  leading  Greeks  and 
Romans— to  whose  noses,  by  the  way, 
it  is  neediess  to  do  more  than  ailude. 
Among  ail  w’arlike  nations  whose  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  are  conducted  by  talk- 
meetings,  we  And  that  the  aristocrats, 
as  a  rule,  can  both  flght  and  make 
speeches  better  than  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people. 

What  kind  of  oratory  is  it  that  ap- 


peais  to  the  uncultured,  man,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  excitable  savage?  Not 
the  chilly  style  of  a  modern  parlia¬ 
mentary  debater,  but  the  commanding 
and  fervent  oratory  which  forcibly 
seizes  the  attention  and  appeais  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  heart  Now  it  is  a  truism 
that  the  emotions  respond  more 
readily  to  tone  than  to  mere  words. 
Often  an  ill-constructed  and  illogical 
speech,  uttered  in  expressive  and 
dramatic  tones,  will  sway  even  a  mod¬ 
ern  hypercritical  audience  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  the  most  masterly 
arguments  delivered  in  dull,  me¬ 
chanical  accents.  In  this  class, 
of  oratory  every  inflection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  is  called  into  play;  and  any 
grave  vocal  shortcoming,  especially 
such  as  may  result  from  a  broken 
nose,  or  a  severe  cold,  is  absolutely 
fatal.  With  savages  who  live  only  in 
the  present,  a  speech  which  “goes 
straight  home”  has  the  same  effect  as 
a  gale  upon  flying  leaves;  and  a  man 
who  can  thus  sway  an  audience  at 
will,  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  chief  and  a  master  over  his  fellows. 

Now  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all 
savage  nations- such  as  those  above 
speclfled- where  oratory  is  a  power, 
have  large  and  fairly  well-formed 
noses.  Although  the  Bantus  appear  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  exception  when 
compared  with  white  men,  we  find  that 
their  noses  are  much  better  developed 
than  those  of  the  majority  of  blacks, 
while  almost  without  exception  the 
members  of  the  ruling  families  among 
the  Bantu  tribes  of  South  Africa  have 
noses  both  larger  and  better  shaped 
than  the  average  Kaflr.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and 
other  kindred  races,  whose  speech  is 
imperfect  and  largely  consists  of 
clicks,  have  small,  flat  noses  with  an 
extremely  low  bridge. 

These  facts  are  of  importance,  be¬ 
cause  there  seems  a  general  tendency 
to  regard  the  patrician  nose  among 
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•ourselTes  as  a  mark  of  Norman  de- 
-acent.  This  is  equivalent  to  regarding 
Jt  as  purely  racial,  and  as  representa* 
•tire  of  a  prominent  trait  in  one  of 
the  many  tribal  units  of  which  the 
modern  British  race  is  compounded. 
Although  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  view— for  many  marked  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  very  red  hair, 
seem  to  be  survivals  of  ancient  tribal 
-characteristics— it  does  not  help  us 
towards  the  origin  of  large  noses  in 
the  first  place;  nor  does  it  explain  their 
prevalence  among  the  chiefs  of  such 
widely  separated  families  as  the  Ar¬ 
yan,  American,  New  Zealand,  Bantu 
and  Papuan. 

It  must  be  understood  tnat  the  pres¬ 
ent  argument  as  to  the  social  value  of 
a  well-developed  nose  only  applies  to 
our  own  section  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  peoples  among  which  may  be 
traced  certain  kindred  political  habits. 
Among  those  unparliamentary  nations 
who  have  no  traditions  of  talk-govern¬ 
ment — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  who  have  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  choose  their  leaders  by  pub¬ 
lic-speaking  competitions— such  as  the 
Chinese,  Eskimos,  Malays  and  many 
scattered,  low-class  savages,  nasal 
standards  and  ideals  seem  to  be  quite 
■different  from  our  own;  and  a  patri¬ 
cian  nose  is  both  uncommon  and  un¬ 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  superior  breed¬ 
ing. 

The  voices  of  these  people  lack  those 
manly,  flexible,  commanding  tones 
Tequisite  for  effective  public  speak¬ 
ing;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  sound  to 
European  ears  curiously  flat,  trivial 
and  undlgnifled.  Although  often  dis- 
-tinctly  pleasing  in  ordinary  talk,  they 
are  as  unfitted  for  the  majestic  and 
soul-stirring  utterances  of  a  Demos¬ 
thenes,  a  Chatham,  or  a  Clay,  as  a 
banjo  is  for  rendering  some  sublime 
piece  of  music. 

A  series  of  careful  measurements 
which  the  writer  has  made  of  the 


skulls  in  the  British  Museum  revealed 
the  interesting  fact  that,  among  these 
small-nosed  and  flat-faced  nations,  the 
hollow  sounding  chamber  in  the  upper 
Jawbone,  known  as  the  antrum  of 
Highmore  (which,  as  Sir  C.  Bell  first 
pointed  out,  evidently  has  something 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  voice),  is 
distinctly  more  capacious  than  among 
the  larger  nosed  Caucasians,  Maories, 
Papuans  and  aboriginal  Americans. 
A  survey  of  the  magnificent  ethno¬ 
logical  collection  in  the  Hungarian 
Museum  (although  as  yet  incomplete) 
tends  to  show  that  these  conditions— 
i.e.  the  size  of  the  antrum  and  of  the 
nose— are  mutually  compensatory;  and 
therefore  that  the  probable  use  of  the 
enlarged  cavity  in  the  prominent  upper 
Jawbone  among  the  Malays,  Chinese, 
Eskimos,  and  kindred  flat-faced  peo¬ 
ples,  is  to  give  that  needful  resonance 
to  the  voice  which  is  denied  by  their 
small  noses.  If  this  interpretation  of 
the  undoubted  vocal  difference  be¬ 
tween  flat-faced  and  hatchet-faced 
peoples  be  correct,  one  may  say 
broadly  that  for  oratorical,  as  distinct 
from  conversational,  purposes,  a  noee- 
voice  is  better  than  a  cheekbone-voice. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
above  facts  and  inferences  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  rigid  evolutionist? 
How  can  the  possession  of  that  promi¬ 
nent  type  of ’nose  which  ensures  vol¬ 
ume,  timbre  and  other  commanding 
qualities  to  the  human  voice,  give  a 
better  chance  of  survival,  and  of  racial 
increase  (in  an  environment  where 
public  oratory  is  a  factor),  than  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  have  it  not? 

We  must,  I  think,  again  go  back  to 
those  primeval  times  when  man  was, 
so  to  speak,  still  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  if  we  would  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion;  and  we  may  gain  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  idea  as  to  the  conditions  of  life 
among  our  primitive  ancestors  by 
studying  the  main  conditions  of  life 
among  modern  savages  who  live 
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chiefly  by  hunting,  as  did  all  the  men 
of  the  earlier  stone  ages. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  borne 
iu  mind  that  evolution  is  a  double 
process,  and  works  upon  the  principle 
tliat  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,” 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  principle  that 
“from  him  that  hath  not”  everything, 
life  included,  shall  be  taken  away.  In 
addition  to  the  continual  elimination  of 
the  hindmost  in  life’s  race,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  those  who  have  gained  the 
lead  is  often  aided  in  a  marked  and 
cumulative  manner. 

Supposing  our  primeval  parliamen¬ 
tarian  should,  by  the  possession,  inter 
alia,  of  an  expressive  and  commanding 
voice— and  its  concomitant  well-devel¬ 
oped  nose — win  his  way  to  the  chief¬ 
tainship,  what  follows? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that 
among  all  primitive  peoples— and 
among  some  not  so  primitive— the  offi¬ 
cial  functions  of  a  pater  patrice  are  in¬ 
terpreted  in  a  most  literal  and  liberal 
manner.  Even  your  exemplary  sav¬ 
age  potentate  mates  early  and  often, 
and  generally  manages  to  secure  both 
the  better  favored  women  of  his  own 
tribe  and  the  pick  of  the  female  cap¬ 
tives;  while,  as  a  rule,  a  royal 
progress  would  be  rendered  memo¬ 
rable  by  the  same  class  of  phenomena 
which,  in  due  time,  marked  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Anthony  the  Trumpeter  in 
Knickerbocker’s  immortal  History. 
Vociferous  replicas  of  his  rostrate 
countenance  would  thus  become  plen¬ 
tiful  throughout  the  land;  and  as  soon 
as  a  princely  caste  arose—such  as  we 
find  among  all  more  settled  peoples— 
tills  manifolding  process  would  aug¬ 
ment  in  something  like  geometrical 
progression. 

While  our  ancestors  were  still  mere 
wandering  savages,  living  precariously 
by  the  chase,  another  potent  influence, 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  would 
continually  make  Itself  felt  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  All  such  peo¬ 


ples  without  exception  (and  this,  I 
think,  is  a  point  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  all  discussions  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  in  the  past) 
are  subject  to  often-recurring  famines, 
during  which  some  are  starved  to 
death,  while  others  are  prematurely 
stunted  or  injured  by  privation. 

Now  in  such  circumstances  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  rich  would  fare  better  than 
the  poor,  and  the  strong  better  than 
the  weak.  Hence  the  thinning-out 
process  would  be  much  more  drastic 
among  common  and  undistinguished 
members  of  the  tribe  than  among  the 
ruling  caste;  and  hence,  also,  the 
features  which  distinguished  the  upper 
classes— including  the  sounding-board 
nose  which  raised  them  in  the  political 
and  social  scale — would  more  and  more 
preponderate. 

So  far  we  have  only  got  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  our  high-bred  nose  in  a  some¬ 
what  rougli-hewn  state;  but  it  will  not 
be  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  certain 
refining  infiuences  which  have  shaped 
its  end  in  an  environment  of  prosperity 
and  civilization.  These  are  partly  he¬ 
reditary  and  external,  and  partly  per¬ 
sonal;  and  the  discussion  of  the  latter 
will  ease  our  descent  from  the  some¬ 
what  risky  and  broken  path  which 
we  are  pursuing  among  high-caste 
noses,  to  safer,  if  more  prosaic,  ground 
among  those  of  low  degree. 

Now  for  some  reason,  which  we  need 
not  discuss  (but  which  is  doubtless 
complementary  to  the  naso-oratorical 
doctrine  already  expounded),  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  that  the  ideal  feminine 
nose  must  be  of  strictly  moderate  di¬ 
mensions.  Hence  our  aboriginal  pater 
patrice,  who  was  able  to  materialize 
his  ideals  in  this  direction  more  freely 
and  fully  than  the  primeval  commoner, 
would,  by  so  doing,  ensure  for  poster¬ 
ity  some  mitigation  of  his  own  nasal 
exuberance.  If  you  were  to  mate  a 
Wellington,  or  even  a  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac,  with  one  of  the  baby-faced  shop- 
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window  beauties  of  to-day,  you  could 
hardly  expect  to  see  noses  of  startling 
eminence  in  the  next  generation. 

The  moulding  influences  already  al¬ 
luded  to  which  render  the  patrician 
nose  to  some  extent  a  product  of  cul¬ 
ture,  seem  mainly  traceable  to  a  close 
association  which  exists  between  cer¬ 
tain  muscles  attached  to  the  more 
flexible  parts  of  the  nose  and  those  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  article  on 
Facial  Expression,  nowhere  is  the  last¬ 
ing  mark  of  dominant  mental  habits 
more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  muscles 
about  the  mouth.  They  are  continu¬ 
ally  in  action  when  we  exercise  the 
will-either  in  self-control  or  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  other  men  or  things— 
and  every  time  they  come  into  play 
they  give  a  chastening  tug  at  our 
noses. 

Any  one  can  prove  this  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment;  for  It  is  only  needful  to 
tighten  the  lips  firmly  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  a  somewhat  celestial  nose  straight, 
or  a  straight  nose  slightly  aquiline. 

When  this  action  of  the  mouth- 
muscles  is  habitual,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  well-bred  folk 
who  habitually  conceal  or  control 
their  emotions,  or  with  those  in 
authority  or  who  are  naturally  of  a 
masterful  temper,  such  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  nose  tend  to  become  per¬ 
manent.  Do  we  not  frequently,  on 
meeting  an  acquaintance  after  a  long 
interval,  observe  that  the  tip  of  his 
nose  has  got  somewhat  lower?  This 
is  always  obvious  in  extreme  old  age, 
especially  when,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  teeth  the  direction  of  the  pull  of 
the  lip-muscles  is  altered. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  patrician  nose  at  its 
best,  a  well-balanced  mind  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  carefulness  in  outward 
behavior.  As  I  tried  to  explain  in 
another  paper,  published  in  this  Maga¬ 
zine  in  May,  1895,  its  chastity  of  tint 


and  outline  is  endangered,  not  only  by 
high  living  and  low  thinking,  but  also- 
by  the  habitual  and  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  emotions  generally  deemed, 
innocent,  and  even  laudable.  These, 
through  their  strange  secondary  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  nerves  which  regulate 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  are  quite  capable  of 
inducing  a  certain  coarseness  of  ex¬ 
pression  curiously  akin  to  that  Induced 
by  indulgence  in  vicious  pleasures. 

Herein,  perhaps,  may  be  found  some 
sort  of  crude  and  general  rec/pe  for  an 
aristocratic  nose;  which  is  offered,  in 
all  good  faith— but  with  no  absolute 
warranty— to  every  one  with  good 
powers  of  mental  assimilation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  plebeian  nose,  with  Its  some¬ 
what  low  bridge,  concave  profile  and 
Avide  nostrils,  is,  above  all  others,  the 
nose  which  Is  proper  to  mankind.  All 
other  types  are  developed  from  it,  in¬ 
clusive  of  that  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  Even  now  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  species,  of  whatever  race,  pos¬ 
sesses  it  in  early  Infancy;  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  found  among  savages 
of  a  primitive  type. 

This  explains,  perhaps,  why  its  pres¬ 
ence  is  found  to  be  consistent  with  al¬ 
most  all  traits  and  types  of  character; 
and  also  why,  when  it  is  present  in  an 
exaggerated"  form,  the  mental  peculi¬ 
arities  which  accompany  it  are  always 
those  characteristic  of  immaturity, 
such  as  thoughtlessness,  conceit,  insta¬ 
bility,  etc.  In  fact  the  puerile  shape 
of  the  nose  in  such  extreme  cases  is 
an  index  of  a  mind  which  has  never 
properly  developed.  Where  there  has 
been  but  little  exercise  of  self-re¬ 
straint,  as  among  the  more  careless 
section  of  the  lower  classes,  the  parts 
about  the  nostrils  have  a  peculiar 
liimpishness  of  appearance  very  easy 
to  recognize  although  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe,  which,  with  the  jaunty,  upward 
turn  of  the  tip,  gives  the  face  an  ex- 
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prossion  of  foolish  self-satisfaction,  in 
such  faces  the  red  surface  of  the  upper 
lip  is  almost  alwaj'S  freely  displayed; 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  which  are  habitually  called 
into  action  when  we  exercise  the  will 
are  relaxed  from  w'ant  of  use. 

There  is  one  type  of  puerile  nose  (al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  as  being  common 
among  the  inmates  in  our  workhouses) 
which  I  must  briefly  discuss  before 
concluding  this  article.  In  it  we  have 
a  most  instructive  example  of  the  way 
in  which  a  small  bodily  defect  may 
react  disastrously  upon  the  mind,  and 
upon  the  whole  moral  nature;  inso¬ 
much  that  the  unhappy  individual 
possessing  it  may  thereby  suffer  de¬ 
feat  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  type  of  nose  the  nostrils  are 
small,  immobile  and  inefficient;  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  not  been  used  for 
respiration  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Nostrils  of  this  type,  espe¬ 
cially  in  children,  are  generally  accom¬ 
panied  with  certain  other  w’ell  marked 
facial  peculiarities.  The  root  of  the 
nose  is  broad  and  sunken,  while  the 
ej-es  often  have  a  crescentic  fold  of 
skin  covering  the  inner  canthus  and 
usually  present  a  heavy  and  some¬ 
what  stupid  expression.  In  such  chil¬ 
dren  the  mouth  is  alwmys  more  or  less 
open,  so  as  to  afford  passage  for  the 
breath,  and  not  unfrequently  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  is  visible.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  often  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  deafness.  The  child’s 
speech  is  somewhat  thick  and  indis¬ 
tinct,  and,  if  its  mouth  be  examined, 
the  palate  is  found  to  be  narrow  and 
high,  while  the  arch  of  the  jaw  ap¬ 
pears  compressed  from  side  to  side  so 
that  the  teeth  are  crow’ded  together 
and  the  front  ones  thrust  forwards  and 
outwards.  In  the  more  extreme  cases 
these  unfortunates  seem  so  dull  of  in¬ 
tellect  that  they  are  regarded  as  little 
better  than  imbeciles.  On  inquiry  one 
almost  invariably  finds  that  they 


snore  loudly  whenever  they  are  asleep, 
and  that  they  seem  especially  heavy 
and  stupid  when  they  awake  in  the 
morning.  From  amongst  this  class 
are  recruited  a  large  number  of  those 
who  become  permanently  deaf  in  early 
life  from  destructive  abscesses  In  the 
ear  (owing  to  partial  obliteration  of  the 
eustachian  tubes),  and  also  of  those 
who  suffer  from  chronic  bone  disease 
in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  skull. 

Now  all  these  extremely  common 
and  most  disastrous  infirmities  arise 
from  one  cause,  which  is  entirely  re¬ 
movable  if  recognized  in  early  life. 
This  cause  Is  a  blockage  of  the  upper 
pharynx,  where  are  situated  the  in¬ 
ternal  openings  of  the  nostrils  and  of 
the  eustachian  tubes,  by  pulpy  wart¬ 
like  growths  called  adenoids. 

It  is  only  too  easy  here  to  trace  the 
relationship  between  nasal  defects  and 
mental  deficiencies.  In  the  first  place, 
a  child  w’hich  does  not  breathe  through 
its  nose  seldom  obtains  a  natural  and 
refreshing  night’s  sleep.  Everyboily 
is  aware  of  the  lamentable  results  of 
persistent  insomnia  upon  the  mental 
faculties;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well 
recognized  that  sleep  may  be  deficient 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  A 
child  who  spends  the  w'hole  night  in  a 
hard  and  vain  struggle  to  breathe 
through  Its  nose  (for  during  childhood 
nature  is  peculiarly  insistent  on  natu¬ 
ral— i.c.,  nasal— breathing)  w’akes  in  the 
morning  not  only  weary  with  the 
struggle,  but  usually  with  an  aching 
head,  a  dry  mouth  and  a  foul  tongue. 
Not  only  has  It  to  attempt  its  school 
work  with  a  brain  unrested,  and  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  competing  with  those 
of  other  children,  but  its  dull  and  un¬ 
prepossessing  appearance,  together 
with  its  unpleasant  breathing  habits, 
subject  it  to  continual  reproof  and  per¬ 
secution.  Children,  like  savages,  are 
utterly  merciless  towards  tho.se  with 
marked  personal  defects;  and  such  un¬ 
fortunates  often  become  the  victims  of 
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school  bullies,  and  receive  humiliating 
nicknames  which  stick  to  them  for 
years. 

The  loss  of  courage  and  self-respect 
Involved  by  such  treatment  during 
childhood  tells  for  much— very  much— 
In  after  life;  and  combined  with  the 
concurrent  mental  and  physical  diffl- 
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culties  above-mentioned— namely,  dul- 
ness  of  apprehension,  deafness,  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  speech,  defective  teeth, 
etc.,  etc.,— Is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
handicapped  with  insuflScient  noses  be¬ 
ing  found  among  the  losers  in  life’s 
battle. 

Louis  Robinson. 


CONCERNING  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  MOTHERS 
AND  DAUGHTERS. 


The  mothers  who  are  to-day  in  the 
position  of  having  grown-up  daughters, 
say  “things  were  very  different  when 
we  were  girls;”  they  agree  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  which  the 
difference  of  “things”— presumably  so¬ 
cial  ordinances,  points  of  view,  possibil¬ 
ities  of  independence,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  like— between  one  gener¬ 
ation  and  another  was  so  great.  This 
may  be  so.  At  the  same  time  the 
mothers  have  not  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging,  for  this  is  their  only 
experience  of  seeing  the  change  from 
one  generation  to  another,  since  this  is 
the  only  time  in  which  they  themselves 
have  moved  on  from  youth  to  middle 
age. 

“Why,  look  you!”  cries  the  amazed 
and  bewildered  mother  who,  having 
turned  a  corner,  sees  stretching  before 
her  an  entirely  unknown  and  not  very 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  road  along  which 
she  is  travelling.  “Here  is  a  point  of 
view  that  no  one  else  has  ever  beheld 
before!”  But  the  truth  is  that  every 
mother  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
arrived  at  that  same  stage,  has  always 
beheld  it.  But  It  is  of  no  good  her  try¬ 
ing  to  make  those  who  follow  her  see 
It  too;  it  is  ordained  that  to  them  it 
must  remain  invisible  until,  at  the  ap¬ 


pointed  time,  they  turn  that  same  cor¬ 
ner  themselves. 

The  words  which  head  this  article 
embody  one  of  the  most  arduous  prob¬ 
lems  we  are  call^  upon  to  race.  Some 
of  us  face  it  consciously,  others  uncon¬ 
sciously;  some  from  luck,  and  others  by 
good  intention,  succeed  in  solving  it. 
Of  these  we  need  not  speak,  of  those 
happy  mothers  and  daughters  whose 
lutercourse  has  no  history,  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  to  understand  all  that 
most  blessed  relation  may  mean  of  joy, 
of  sympathy,  of  companionship.  We 
are  now  considering  those  to  whom 
that  knowledge  has  not  been  vouch¬ 
safed,  those  who  fall  lamentably  in 
solving  the  problem. 

The  onus  of  this  failure,  however, 
does  not,  I  believe,  lie  upon  the  young¬ 
er  generation.  When  the  problem  is 
not  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  when  the 
deposit  of  innumerable  small  mistakes 
on  both  sides  has  piled  Itself  up  until 
it  has  become  consolidated  Into  an  al¬ 
most  Insuperable  barrier,  I  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  deplorable  re¬ 
sult  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  simply  because  they  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  twice  as  long  in  the  world 
as  their  children,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  In  full  possession  of  a  ripened 
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judgment  and  experience  at  a  time 
i  when  those  who  foiiow  them  have  not 
yet  acquired  much  of  either.  The  diffl- 
cuity  is  generaliy  recognized  to  be 
greater  between  parents  and  chiidren 
of  the  same  sex,  from  the  obvious  rea¬ 
son  that  peopie  bound  to  go  aiong  the 
same  path  must  get  more  or  less  in 
each  other’s  way.  And  this  is  much 
more  likely  to  happen  with  mothers 
and  daughters  than  with  fathers  and 
sons,  from  the  fact  that  men  go  out 
into  the  world  to  make  their  livelihood 
and  are  therefore  not  doomed  to  the 
friction  of  constant  companionship.  On 
the  whole  the  mother  has  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  friction,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  with  a  son  than  with  a  daughter. 
The  son  is  a  great  deal  more  away 
from  home  than  his  sisters,  thanks  to 
our  plan  of  sending  him  from  our  sur¬ 
veillance  during  the  most  impression¬ 
able  and  plastic  years  of  his  life.  He 
is  treated,  when  at  home  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  as  though  he  were  a  privileged 
being,  to  whom  the  ordinary  rules  of 
behavior  do  not  apply.  His  peccadil¬ 
loes  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
of  his  sisters;  he  is  judged  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  standard;  the  burthen  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  exasperation  is  carried  by  her  on 
another  shoulder,  which  relieves  the 
strain.  When  her  daughter  does  some¬ 
thing  which  departs  from  the  mother’s 
habitual  standard,  that  departure  can¬ 
not  be  Justified  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
of  a  different,  mysteriously  interesting 
sex.  It  is  often  on  quite  minor  points 
of  difference  from  what  the  mother 
has  become  accustomed  to  take  for 
granted,  that  the  foundation  of  the  per¬ 
manent  divergence,  the  permanent  ill- 
feeling,  may  be  laid,  which  casts  a 
secret  shadow  over  so  many  homes— 
how  many,  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  can  be  ascertained  by  statis¬ 
tics.  The  result,  however,  of  observa¬ 
tion  is  generally  to  make  us  feel  that 
the  instances  are  rare  In  which  there 
is  not  a  certain  amount  of  what  may  be 


called  affectionate  friction.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  those  mothers 
and  daughters  who  have  not  to 
share  with  one  another  the  pressure 
of  want,  whose  possible  privations  may 
be  of  luxuries  only— almost  as  souring, 
perhaps,  to  certain  natures  not  nobly 
schooled.  I  am  speaking  of  homes  in 
which  the  women  of  the  family  have 
not  each  a  separate  compulsory  bread¬ 
winning  occupation,  but  have  instead 
an  equally  compulsory  portion  of  inad¬ 
equately  filled  leisure;  homes  of  which 
the  inmates  have  means  to  pursue  any 
branch  of  frivolity  or  study  that  may 
appeal  to  them,  and  whose  choice  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  therefore,  determined  not  by 
necessity  but  by  inclination,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  caprice  or  of  mistaken  apti¬ 
tudes.  What  are  the  chances  that  the 
family  Intercourse  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  entirely  satisfactory?  Let 
us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
that  one  out  of  every  two  homes  makes 
a  success  of  the  situation,  and  then  let 
us  leave,  as  we  have  said  before,  these 
happy  homes  out  of  the  question.  Let 
IIS  see  whether  any  reason  and  any 
remedy  can  be  found  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  relations  between  mothers  and 
daughters  which  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
One  of  the  great  difliculties  is  that  the 
sufferers  are  at  first  not  conscious  that 
they  are  facing  any  difficulty  at  all. 
They  go  on  the  principle,  “take  care  of 
the  friends  and  the  relations  will  take 
care  of  themselves,”  not  realizing  that 
perfect  smoothness  of  family  inter¬ 
course  can  be  attained  only  by  inces¬ 
sant  watchfulness,  by  deliberate  and 
sustained  effort  Most  people  who  do 
not  “get  on,”  according  to  the  phrase, 
with  members  of  their  family,  seek  the 
remedy— if  they  do  seek  one  at  all  and 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  complaint 
—in  an  absolutely  wrong  direction,  and 
are  about  as  likely  to  cure  the  evil  as 
if  they  tried  to  heal  a  broken  leg  with 
the  remedies  suitable  for  scarlet  fever. 

The  way  to  deal  sanely  with  this 
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question  is  to  look  at  it  not  solely  and 
sentimentally  in  the  aspect  of  mother 
and  child,  but  of  two  human  beings, 
each  looking  at  life  exclusively  from 
her  own  point  of  view  and  feeling  an 
unconscious  resentment  against  the 
other  for  not  seeing  it  in  the  same 
light  The  daughter  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  guess  at  the  mother’s 
point  of  view;  the  mother  ought  to  be 
more  able  to  recognize  the  daughter’s, 
but  she  is  commonly  too  busy  looking 
at  her  own.  It  is  not  at  all  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  two  average  grown-up 
persons  of  the  same  sex  will  be  able 
to  live  happily  under  the  same  roof,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  time  when  their  lives,  re¬ 
spectively  widening,  have  different  and 
specific  necessities.  When  between 
two  such  people  the  grown-up  and  final 
developments  of  aptitude  and  occupa¬ 
tion  have  been  in  the  same  direction, 
when  they  have  sympathy  of  tastes 
added  to  the  daily  community  of  inter¬ 
est,  unimpaired  by  unfavorable  mani¬ 
festations  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  two  members  of  the  same 
family  and  the  same  sex  to  live  togeth¬ 
er  as  the  years  go  on,  and  derive  from 
that  prolonged  companionship  an  ever- 
increasing,  solidly  founded  happiness. 
But  saying  this,  I  postulate  a  great 
deal.  For  two  average  women,  equipped 
with  an  average  share,  and  no 
more,  of  abnegation,  of  self-control,  of 
tact,  of  kindness,  of  sympathy,  are 
bound,  if  thrown  together,  constantly 
to  find  difficulties  in  the  path.  This  is 
probably  why  the  stepmother  of  fiction 
is  always  presented  In  a  lurid  light.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  by  the  experience 
of  ages  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  old¬ 
er  and  a  younger  w’oman  to  live  togeth¬ 
er  in  harmony  unless  helped  by  having 
the  tie  of  so-called  “natural”  affection 
between  them,  that  is,  the  tie  of  in¬ 
stinctive  and  unreasoning  sympathy 
that  often,  although  not  invariably, 
exists  between  blood  relations.  But 


that  link  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  is 
conventionally  supposed  to  be,  and  the 
real  mother,  too  blindly  depending  up¬ 
on  it,  may  find  that  it  gives  way  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  is  a  somewhat  complicated  ques¬ 
tion  of  ethics  how  long  the  daughter 
w'ho  does  not  marry  must  perforce  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  at  home.  If  she  had  gone 
away  to  be  married,  it  would  have 
been  assumed  that  the  mother  could 
perfectly  well  have  been  left,  that  it 
w'ould  not  have  been  essential  to  her 
needs  or  to  her  welfare  that  her  daugh¬ 
ter  should  be  at  her  beck  and  call.  Or, 
again,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  reasons,  the  daughter  mignt 
have  gone  away  and  have  had  her  own 
career  and  occupation,  and  made  her 
ow’n  livelihood;  and  yet  for  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason  an  instinctive  feeling  is 
found  in  nearly  all  of  us  that  It  would 
be  downright  wicked  of  the  daughter, 
even  if  she  is  able  to  afford  It,  to  go 
away  and  live  under  a  separate  roof 
somew’here  else  simply  because  she  has 
a  natural  desire  to  live  her  own  life 
in  independence  and  out  of  tutelage; 
or,  if  it  is  not  wicked,  it  is  considered 
“odd”  and  a  thing  that  would  be  talked 
about.  But  the  misery  of  being  talked 
about  exists  mainly  in  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  often,  if  ever,  that  we 
actually  hear  the  things  that  are  said 
of  us;  we  only  imagine  them.  Our 
imagination  figures  with  great  definite¬ 
ness  what  would  be  said  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  daughter  leaving  her 
parents’  roof  to  go  away  and  live  by 
herself.  But  we  do  not  probably  in  our 
daily  life  vex  our  souls  by  considering 
—and  it  is  just  as  well  we  do  not— 
whether  people  ever  make  comments 
upon  the  fact  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  that  mother  and  daughter  who 
have  so  unimpeachably  remained  to¬ 
gether,  are  commented  on  by  the  poo- 
ide  who  have  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  it  in  terms  of  criticism  that, 
extending  over  many  years,  swell  to  a 
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wore  formidable  bulk,  probably,  than 
the  uiue-days  wonder  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  daughter  going  away. 
And  yet,  assuming  that  the  daughter 
were  of  independent  means,  it  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  incalculably  better 
tliat  she  should,  if  she  wishes  it,  lead 
an  independent  life.  If  everything  is 
in  the  mother’s  hands,  supposing  her 
to  be  a  widow  so  left  that  the  daughter 
is  dependent  on  her  for  an  allowance, 
and,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  her  as¬ 
sent  to  every  step  she  wishes  to  take 
in  life,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
may  be  inconceivably  multiplied.  It  is 
a  situation  deplorable  for  both;  it 
brings  out  unsuspected  meannesses  and 
opportunities  of  exasperation.  But 
even  in  cases  where  this  difficulty  has 
not  arisen,  w’here  the  mother  and 
daughter  are  simply  living  at  home  to¬ 
gether  in  the  family  circle,  it  is  incred¬ 
ible  in  how  many  small  ways,  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  life  can  be  em¬ 
bittered  by  those  two  for  one  another 
and  for  themselves. 

The  parent  starts  with  a  large  fund 
of  affection  to  draw  upon,  for  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  child  is  instinctively  and 
unreasonlngly  to  love  and  depend  upon 
the  person  w’ho  brings  it  up.  It  may 
be  said  that  from  two  years  old  on¬ 
wards,  every  year  lessens,  by  a  very 
little  it  may  be,  but  still  lessens,  the 
cliild’s  absolute  and  unquestioning  con¬ 
fidence  in  w'hat  is  told  him  by  his 
elders.  The  Imprint,  I  verily  believe, 
can  be  indelibly  made  during  that  time 
only.  But  this  is  the  moment  when 
the  average  mother,  how'ever  well 
meaning,  loving  and  anxious  she  may 
be,  how’ever  careful  about  the  w’hole- 
someness  of  her  child’s  food,  the  width 
of  its  boots,  and  the  becomingness  of 
its  hats,  leaves  it,  as  to  Its  moral  equip¬ 
ment,  to  receive  in  the  nursery  from 
untrained  teachers  a  great  number  of 
rough  and  ready  inadequate  maxims  of 
conduct,  enforced  by  empirical  methods 
varying  in  stringency  according  to  the 


nervous  condition  or  temperament  of 
the  enforcer.  The  very  best  servants, 
although  they  may  have  the  crude  and 
clearly  defined  virtues  of  their  class 
even  to  excess,  such  as  honesty,  clean¬ 
liness,  faithfulness  and  sobriety,  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  educators;  they 
may  still  be  deficient  in  susceptibility 
to  the  finer  shades  of  conduct,  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  standards  of  those  of 
gentle  birth  and  training  are  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  a  different  origin  as 
are  their  standards  of  enjoyment 
Then  follow’S  the  schoolroom  phase. 
The  mother,  by  her  preoccupation  with 
her  younger  children,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  is  frequently  Incapacitated  at 
this  stage  from  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  studies  of  the  older  ones.  It  is  now 
with  the  governess,  not  with  the  moth¬ 
er,  that  the  most  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  collision  must  obviously  arise, 
and  ^t  is,  therefore,  with  the  former 
that  the  discipline,  the  moulding  of 
character,  must  chiefly  lie.  Then 
comes  the  crucial  moment  of  all,  when 
the  girl  emerging  from  the  schoolroom 
is  projected  into  the  existence  of  her 
mother,  w’ho  suddenly  finds  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  this  full-fledged 
human  being  throwm  entirely  on  her¬ 
self,  her  owm  habits  Interfered  with, 
her  dally  life  complicated.  The  moth¬ 
er  then  takes  counsel  of  her  friends,  and 
there  are  very  few  friends  who  have 
not  another  intimate  friend  who  keeps 
a  school  to  w’hlch  they  have  heard  of 
somelmdy’s  daughter  going.  This  ob¬ 
viously  settles  the  question.  More  than 
once  has  a  mother  said  to  me,  “It  was 
such  a  great  difficulty  to  know  what  to 
do  with  Barbara  for  this  next  year,  so 
I  have  sent  her  to  school.  I  am  told 
that  Miss  So-and-So  has  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  knack  of  getting  hold  of 
girls.”  So  the  girl  goes  to  school,  and 
Miss  So-and-So  does  get  hold  of  her, 
probably  greatly  to  tlie  advantage 
both  of  her  character  and  of  her  intel¬ 
ligence;  but  the  fact  remains  that  dur- 
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ing  the  process  it  is  not  the  giri’s  re¬ 
lations  with  her  home,  with  her  moth¬ 
er,  that  have  been  consolidated,  but  her 
relations  with  some  one  else’s  home.  1 
am  not  assuming  that  for  a  child  to  be 
with  its  mother  is  necessarily  a  liberal 
education;  but  since,  on  the  whole, 
those  of  the  same  family  are  thrown 
more  in  each  other’s  society  than  in 
that  of  other  people,  it  is  more  conven¬ 
ient,  more  expedient,  more  seemly,  that 
the  strong  hold  of  affection  and  sym¬ 
pathy  thus  almost  artificially  induced, 
should  be  between  those  who  have  the 
tie  of  nature  and  association,  whose 
interests  are  in  common. 

But  we  will  assume  that  the  girl  has 
remained  at  home,  that  no  outward  in- 
fiuences  have,  deliberately  at  any  rate, 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and 
that  the  mother,  although  but  dimly 
apprehending  the  immeasurable  im¬ 
portance  of  the  situation  she  is  called 
upon  to  face,  is  now  in  sole  charge  of 
her  child’s  mind  and  character.  One 
initial  unconscious  diflSculty  is  that  the 
mother  starts  with  the  secret  hope,  not 
to  say  expectation,  that  her  children 
will  somehow  be  better  equipped  than 
most— better  looking,  better  mannered, 
better  natured,  better  wdtted.  On  this 
assumption  she  anxiously,  nervously, 
deals  with  the  situation  all  day  long, 
incessantly  pointing  out  what  she  con¬ 
siders  her  daughters’  lapses  from  the 
right  path.  But  misled  by  the  lofty  ex¬ 
pectations  we  have  described,  ordi¬ 
nary  human  lapses  appear  to  her  ter¬ 
rific.  In  her  efforts  to  direct  aright  the 
flood  of  information  suddenly  demand¬ 
ed  from  her,  she  is  led  to  impart  more 
than  is  absolutely  prescribed  by  duty. 
She  feels  at  every  moment  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  “improve”  the  occasion,  as  it  is 
called,  an  entirely  misleading  expres¬ 
sion,  for  it  very  often  spoils  the  oc¬ 
casion  altogether,  especially  as  her 
criticisms  are  apt  to  be  based  not  only 
on  the  Just  Man’s  eternal  principles  of 
conduct,  but  on  her  own  personal  preju¬ 


dices  and  idiosyncrasies.  She  rebukes 
with  as  much  irritation  and  severity 
the  fact  that  her  daughters  pronounce 
a  word  differently  from  herself,  or 
wear  a  different  kind  of  underclothing, 
or  do  their  hair  in  a  way  she  considers 
unbecoming,  as  she  would  if  they  in¬ 
fringed  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
moral  code.  And  it  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  heroic  misdeeds  on  the  part 
of  the  daughter  that  call  for  admoni¬ 
tion;  it  is  not  always  that  she  wishes 
to  become  a  missionary,  or  to  go  on  the 
stage,  or  to  marry  an  adventurer.  It 
is  mostly  by  a  thousand  minor  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  demeanor,  opinions  and 
conduct  which  the  people  she  lives  with 
would  consider  desirable  that  she  of¬ 
fends;  and  it  is,  unhappily,  her  mother 
who  is  ex-officio  the  daily  and  hourly 
critic  of  such  offences.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  unpleasant  in  the  mere  Juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  middle  age.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  girl  at 
the  impressionable,  enthusiastic,  ab¬ 
surd  stage  of  her  entrance  into  grown¬ 
up  life  to  take  violent  admiration  for 
some  woman  older  than  herself,  in 
whom  she  is  ready  to  confide,  to  whom 
she  turns  for  guidance,  from  whom  she 
will  accept  suggestions  that  would 
make  no  impression  if  they  were  part 
of  what  she  considers  the  Inevitable 
home  criticism.  And  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  so.  ♦  What  the  girl  objects 
to  is  not  the  contact  with  a  wider  ex¬ 
perience,  with  another  phase  of  life.  On 
the  contrary,  these  are  essentially  in¬ 
teresting  to  her;  but  from  her  mother 
she  apparently  cannot  get  them  with¬ 
out  an  admixture  of  reproof  and  cor¬ 
rection  added  to  the  communication  of 
experience.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
easier  on  occasion  to  pour  out  our 
souls,  to  make  some  special  confidence, 
to  one  who  will  then  pass  out  of  our 
ken  and  will  not  from  circumstances 
have  Incessant  opportunities  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  daily  round  of  our  actions 
by  that  moment  of  self-revelation.  “In 
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the  breast  of  all  of  us,”  says  Stevenson, 
“a  poet  has  died  young.”  Sometimes 
he  dies  hard,  killed  by  others.  The 
seething  inward  ferment  of  the  girl  at 
the  moment  when  she  finds  herself  on 
a  level,  as  she  conceives  it,  of  stand¬ 
ing,  outlook,  comprehension,  with  those 
who  have  achieved  what  she,  of  course, 
means  to  achieve,  is  a  phase  that 
should  be  tenderly,  wisely,  sympathet¬ 
ically,  dealt  with  by  those  who  can  in¬ 
fluence  her.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
many  mothers,  if  they  overhear  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  daughters’  conversation 
with  a  comi)anion  of  her  own  standing 
of  either  sex  will  probably  become 
aware  that,  although  in  daily  life  she 
appears  a  hearty  young  person  enough, 
her  soul  Is  in  reality  oppressed  by  the 
gloomiest  doubts  as  to  whether  life  is 
worth  living;  she  is  representing  her¬ 
self  as  morbid,  lurid,  her  life  is  cloud¬ 
ed,  her  heart  is  barren.  But  the  way 
to  correct  these  distressing  manifesta¬ 
tions  is  not  to  say  “Jane,  how  absurd!” 
nor  need  they  make  the  parent  anxious. 
It  is  astonishing  how  compatible  they 
are  with  a  keen,  healthy  enjoyment  of 
life  and  pleasure. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  deliber¬ 
ate  thought  and  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  to  play  the  confidant  ade¬ 
quately;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  best 
way  is  to  remain  the  onlooker,  and 
learn  enough  by  the  intuition  of  close 
and  daily  companionship  not  to  need 
any  more  explicit  information  about 
ephemeral  contingencies.  Let  one  girl 
tell  another  the  enthralling  news  of 
words  and  looks;  it  is  not  dignified  that 
the  mother  should  sanction  It,  it  Is  not 
always  necessary  that  she  should  dis¬ 
approve  of  it.  Confidences  of  another 
kind,  respecting  aspirations,  points  of 
view,  ambitions,  self-appreciation,  self- 
consciousness,  are  more  difiicult,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  for  the  reasons  given 
earlier,  for  the  girl  to  make  to  one  by 
the  side  of  whom  she  lives;  but  happy 
is  the  mother  to  whom  they  are  freely 
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given,  happier  still  the  one  who  is  wise 
enough  to  deal  with  them  in  the  right 
way. 

It  Is  an  open  question,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  how  far  it  is  advan* 
tageous  to  put  the  point  of  view  of  a 
more  advanced  time  of  life  before  those 
who  are  younger.  I  am  not  now  speak* 
ing  of  the  intimate  underlying  person¬ 
al  view  of  the  flight  of  time,  whether  it 
be  resentment  or  resignation.  That  is 
a  grievance  which  the  most  sympathet¬ 
ic  and  understanding  of  young  creatures 
cannot  appreciate,  cannot  receive  in 
any  other  way  but  with  impatient  in¬ 
ward  criticism.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
general  change  of  focus,  the  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  expectation  that  must  inevi¬ 
tably  accompany  the  passage  of  the 
years.  Is  It  not  better  to  leave  each 
one  to  find  that  out  for  herself? 

There  are  many  axioms,  as  a  great 
French  writer  has  said,  which  we  go 
on  hearing  half  our  lives  without  un¬ 
derstanding  them,  until  one  day  we 
suddenly  realize  what  they  mean.  Is 
it  good  for  the  young  to  have  their 
minds  filled  with  such  axioms,  with 
undigested  philosophy  of  existence 
prematurely  Imparted?  One  is  apt  to 
crystallize  one’s  opinion  of  an  idea,  of 
a  principle,  as  of  a  person  or  a  place, 
by  one’s  impression  on  first  coming  in¬ 
to  contact  with  it;  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  idea,  clear  In  later  life  and 
better  assimilated,  does  not  forego 
some  of  Its  possible  advantages  by  pre¬ 
senting  Itself  to  the  younger  mind' 
when  it  cannot  appear  in  the  right  fo¬ 
cus.  This,  It  seems  to  me,  also  bears- 
cogently  upon  the  question  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  reading  for  younger  people.  F 
am  not— I  speak  as  one  behind  the  age- 
—an  advocate  for  Indiscriminate  read¬ 
ing.  'We  are  no  longer  in  the  days 
when  Elia’s  “Bridget”  was  early 
“tumbled  Into  a  spacious  closet  of  good 
old  English  reading,  and  browsed  at 
will  on  that  fair  and  wholesome  pastur¬ 
age;”  these  words  were  written  when- 
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the  novel  of  daily  life  was  onlj-  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  its  way.  The  mass  of 
second-rate  literature  that  overflows 
from  the  closets  of  to-day  is  far  from 
being  a  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage. 
And  even  were  it  less  noxious  than  it 
is,  I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  think  it 
an  advantage  for  the  child  or  the  young 
girl  to  anticipate  experience  by  read¬ 
ing  and  pondering  over  accounts  of  a 
phase  of  life  she  has  not  yet  reached, 
of  which  the  descriptions,  readjusted 
by  nothing  in  her  own  experience,  must 
necessarily  come  to  her  in  some  inflated 
and  unnatural  proportion.  Let  this 
point  of  view  be  explained  to  her  in¬ 
stead  of  angrily  forbidding  the  unde¬ 
sirable  book,  and  she  will  probably  ac¬ 
cept  it.  There  are  young  people  of  pre¬ 
cociously  developed  mind  and  tempera¬ 
ment  from  whom  it  is  difflcult  to  keep 
the  problems  that  should  come  later, 
and  that,  coming  at  their  own  time, 
are  unobjectionable.  We  ought  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  that  which  is  simply 
a  somewhat  undesirable  anticipation  of 
experience  and  that  which  is  essential¬ 
ly  undesirable  at  any  time,  and  the 
former  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
crime. 

*  *  *  *  • 

We  may  come,  I  think,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  on  the  whole,  that  in  most  cases 
the  relations  between  an  average  and 
•well-intentioned  mother  with  a  normal 
daughter,  both  brought  dally  face  to 
fact  with  commonplace  diflJcuities 
which  they  try,  in  a  haphazard  way,  to 
overcome,  are  neither  all  they  should 
be  nor  all  they  should  not  be;  life  is 
<]uite  possible,  although  not  always 
agreeable,  and  If,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
daughter  marries  and  goes  away  before 
the  antagonism  latent  in  the  situation 
has  had  time  to  reach  an  acute  stage, 
all  may  still  be  well.  They  then  no 
longer  feel  the  discomfort  of  trying  to 
keep  In  step,  since  they  are  no  longer 
linked  together.  But  if  the  girl  does 
not  marry?  Then  we  have  to  consider 


a  graver  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
antagonism  between  the  two  natures, 
Avho  would  have  done  excellently  apart 
under  conditions  in  which  certain  evil 
possibilities  would  have  remained  for 
ever  dormant,  arrives  now  at  a  point 
at  which  it  poisons  the  whole  of  exist¬ 
ence.  On  which  side  does  the  fault 
lie?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that— not 
as  to  the  initial  antagonism,  but  as  to 
the  way  of  dealing  with  it— it  lies  with 
the  mother. 

As  to  the  original  differences  of  na¬ 
ture  which  prevents  harmonious  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  say 
•w’hlch  of  the  two  people  concerned  is  iu 
fault  than  it  was  possible  in  our  child¬ 
hood  to  say  which  of  two  pieces  that 
would  not  fit  in  a  puzzle  map  was  at 
fault.  In  some  cases  (I  have  known  in 
my  own  experience  of  three  and  have 
been  told  of  others)  this  growing  an¬ 
tagonism  finally  reaches  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  an  absolute  furious  enmity  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  I  have  heard 
stories  of  such  cases  which  would  be 
quite  incredible  if  they  were  not  based 
on  Incontrovertible  evidence.  I  know 
of  a  mother— a  woman  of  position  and 
means— who,  after  banishing  her 
daughter  to  the  back  regions  of  the 
house,  inflicting  all  kinds  of  menial 
work  upon  her,  refusing  to  give  her 
any  of  the  opportunities  of  her  age,  any 
means  or  aby  diversion,  afterwards  re¬ 
lapsed  into  exactly  the  same  attitude 
towards  a  younger  girl  who,  when  a 
child,  had  been  indulged  and  petted. 
The  situation  happily  does  not  often 
become  as  bad  as  this,  but  the  cases 
are  many  where  these  possibilities 
exist  In  embryo,  and  in  which  the  eld¬ 
est  daughter  especially  has  her  whole 
life  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  her  re¬ 
lations  with  her  mother,  a  shadow 
which  seems  darker  when  she  sees  the 
light  and  warmth  shed  on  the  path  of 
her  younger  sisters.  If  we  try  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  question,  we  shall 
probably  come  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  if  the  actors  in  the  drama 
are  devoid  of  the  finer,  nobler  instincts, 
these  results,  more  or  less  marked,  are 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  more  than  one  reason 
why  the  brunt  of  the  difficulty  should 
fall  upon  the  eldest  daughter  rather 
than  upon  the  younger  ones.  The  aver¬ 
age  mother,  who  has  married,  say,  in 
her  early  twenties,  is,  when  her  first 
children  grow  up  and  are  at  what  is 
called  the  “difficult  age,”  at  a  still  more 
difficult  moment  in  her  own  life.  It 
has  dawned  on  her  that  she  has  left 
her  youth  behind  her,  although,  until 
her  children  grew  up,  she  thought  she 
was  still  young;  she  is  entering  upon 
that  phase  w'hich  is  aptly  called  the 
youth  of  old  age;  she  has  embarked 
upon  that  time  of  transition  through 
middle  age,  which  is  to  some  women 
fraught  with  bitterness  and  resent¬ 
ment.  These  are  very  crude  expres¬ 
sions,  but  it  is  well  perhaps  when  we 
are  safeguarded  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  considering  a  problem  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  not  in  the  personal,  to  try  to 
look  it  absolutely  in  the  face,  to  speak 
tlie  truth  about  it,  and  to  use  the  words 
which  really  describe  it.  The  woman 
of  the  nature  1  am  contemplating,  real¬ 
izing  that  her  youth  is  behind  her, 
looks  round  her  wMth  a  despairing 
glance,  and  vents  that  despair  upon 
the  person  in  the  foreground  of  her  life 
who  is  her  constant  and'  subordinate 
companion,  and  who,  worse  than  all, 
is  daily  giving  unconscious  testimony 
tliat  she  is  just  entering  into  possession 
of  all  that  the  other  has  left  behind. 
She  is  unhappily  the  person  directed 
by  destiny  to  make  that  truth  clear.  In 
the  merest  details  of  dally  life  she  may 
constantly  be  an  obstacle  in  the  moth¬ 
er’s  path.  The  mother,  perhaps,  still 
feels  that  her  own  clothes  are  impor¬ 
tant  she  still  looks  in  the  glass,  people 
still  call  upon  her  whom  she  wishes  to 
please.  If  she  has  any  mild  hobby,  any 
favorite  occupation  (I  am  leaving  out 


of  the  question  those  who  have  the  sav¬ 
ing  grace,  the  absorbing  Interest,  of  an 
occupation,  above  all  an  art,  pursued 
with  success),  she  endeavors  to  go  on 
with  them.  She  reads,  she  learns  lan¬ 
guages,  she  plays  the  piano,  she  goes 
to  a  studio.  She  know's  pretty  well  by 
this  time  what  she  is  going  to  make  of 
any  of  these  things,  although  she  may 
not  have  cared  to  define  it  clearly  to 
herself,  but  they  serve  to  fill  up  time. 
Then  comes  the  young  and  eager  crea¬ 
ture  ready  to  embark  upon  any  or  all 
of  these  occupations,  full  of  excite¬ 
ment,  of  enthusiasm,  of  ambition,  of 
hope.  She  accepts  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  her  mother  is  still  cultivat¬ 
ing  them  mildly,  after  the  fashion,  she 
possibly  thinks,  of  parents,  whose  at¬ 
tainments,  learning  and  achievements, 
compared  to  those  of  a  later  day,  must 
naturally  be  inadequate;  she  herself  is 
the  person  for  whom  it  matters.  Her 
occupations  are  much  more  important 
than  anything  that  her  mother  wants 
her  to  do;  her  clothes,  her  appearance, 
her  pleasures  must  come  first.  The 
mother  had  been  walking  along  a 
smooth  and  even  path;  but  now  she  is 
constantly  confronted  by  small  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  spectator  looking  on  at 
an  unfortunate  relation  of  this  sort  be¬ 
tween  a  mother  and  daughter  is  apt  to 
formulate  it  very  crudely,  and  to  say 
the  mother  Is  Jealous  of  the  daughter. 
Perhaps  that  Is  the  real  name  for  It, 
and  yet  it  suggests  something  to  which 
too  definite  and  special  a  meaning  has 
been  given.  What  Is  to  be  done,  then, 
to  remedy  this  miserable  state  of 
things?  The  misfortune  Is  that  the 
terms  of  the  contract  drawn  by  na¬ 
ture  are  so  terribly  vague.  The  mother 
Interprets  them  to  mean  that  the 
daughter  must  be  always  available  for 
her  mother’s  service.  The  daughter 
when  she  resents  that  Interpretation 
is  told  by  the  mother  that  she  Is  sel¬ 
fish.  Unselfishness,  however.  Is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  quality  to  teach.  It  Is  extremely 
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difficult  for  the  mentor  not  uncon- 
sciou8l3'  to  slide  into  the  position  from 
which  she  is  endeavoring  to  move  the 
other  person,  thus  becoming  selfish  her¬ 
self.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lems  the  bringer-up  has  to  face,  and  it 
is  probably  best  solved  not  by  evading 
it  but  by  facing  it  completely,  by  bold¬ 
ly  taking  up  the  position  of  having  the 
prior  claim  for  consideration  and  indul¬ 
gence  of  proclivities,  and  assuming 
that  on  occasions  when  that  claim  is 
insisted  on  younger  people  should  at 
once  admit  it.  On  the  grounds  of  prac¬ 
tical  expediency  this  is  probably  a  tol¬ 
erably  good  working  basis.  “An  two 
men  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride  be¬ 
hind,”  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  less 
misleading  than  such  analogies  gener¬ 
ally  are.  But  the  person  who  rides  in 
front  should  be  wise  and  careful,  and, 
above  all,  should  know  what  are  the 
stumbling-blocks  to  be  avoided,  should 
exercise  unceasing  watchfulness,  un¬ 
ceasing  self-control,  should  have  wis¬ 
dom  in  forseeing  difficulties,  tact  in 
dealing  with  them  when  they  arise. 

In  this  way  the  mother— and  it  is  her 
best  hope— may  lay  a  foundation  of  af¬ 
fection,  trust  and  confidence  so  strong 
that  it  can  withstand  the  successive 
strain  of  the  years.  No  temporary 
remedies,  no  dealing  rightl.v  with  isolat¬ 
ed  difficulties,  are  of  much  good.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  make  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  and  her  children  so 
solid  that  when  the  moment  of  tension 
comes  it  will  not  break. 

Young  people  go  through  life  by  the 
side  of  an  older  one  like  a  young  dog 
taken  out  for  a  walk;  they  are  always 
running  across  the  path  sideways,  dart¬ 
ing  into  a  hedge  and  into  a  ditch,  stop¬ 
ping  to  wonder,  rushing  along  the  road, 
rushing  back  again.  It  would  be  as 
useless.  Indeed  as  ineffective,  to  In¬ 
sist  upon  accompanying  them  into 
every  detail  of  companionship  as  It 
would  be  to  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
hedges  with  one’s  terrier.  The  Impor¬ 


tant  thing  is  that  one  should  be  walking 
along  the  middle  of  the  road  all  the 
way,  ready  whenever  one’s  young  com¬ 
panion  comes  back  again.  The  sense 
of  permanent  and  enduring  companion¬ 
ship  is  not  given  necessarily  by  sharing 
the  identical  pursuit,  by  reading  the 
very  letter  written  or  received  from 
the  friend;  but  it  Is  given  by  sympa¬ 
thizing' with  the  pleasure  gained  from 
the  pursuit,  bj'  tolerating  the  mention 
and  the  frequentation  of  the  friend,  by 
abstaining  from  criticism,  and  above 
all  from  derision  of  the  pursuit,  the 
friend,  the  occupation  that  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  oneself,  if  that  be  the  only 
ground  on  which  it  is  objectionable.  It 
is  useless  for  us,  the  mothers  of  to-day, 
to  take  as  a  standard  for  the  conduct 
of  our  daughters  that  which  we  in  a 
past  generation  were  called  upon  to  do 
by  our  mothers.  The  daughters  of  that 
time  did  not  go  alone  in  hansoms,  the 
well-to-do  never  travelled  in  third-class 
carriages  or  in  omnibuses,  there  were 
no  bicycles,  there  were  petticoats,  there 
were  chaperons.  We  must  not  object 
to  our  daughters  going  out  in  the  street 
alone  because  we  used  not  to  do  so,  nor 
hope  that  they  will  return  to  us  be¬ 
tween  each  dance  at  a  ball  as  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  mothers  when  we  were 
young.  But  let  xis  remember  that  with 
those  mothers  of  ours,  the  grandmoth¬ 
ers  of  to-day,  the  crucial  question  had 
been  as  to  whether  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  waltz  at  all,  or,  still  worse, 
dance  the  polka.  But  the  grandmother 
ended  by  dancing  the  waltz,  and  the 
mother  the  polka,  and  the  daughter  the 
kitchen-  (not  to  say  the  scullery-)  lan¬ 
cers,  and  everything  else  she  can  find, 
and  she  will  continue  to  dance  gaily 
along  the  road  until  she  finds  her  own 
daughter  catching  her  up  with  some 
new  mode  of  locomotion  she  has  never 
dreamed  of  before.  And  so  the  world 
goes  round.  We  think  we  know  that  It 
is  moving;  but  we  act  as  though  we 
knew  it  stood  still,  and  are  secretly, 
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some  of  us,  as  firmly  of  that  opinion  as  glowing  belief  in  Joy,  in  love,  in  gaiety, 
were  any  of  the  persecutors  of  Gal-  as  well  as  in  the  nobler  possibilities  of 
lleo.  the  years  to  come;  taking  for  granted 

We  are  much  concerned  in  these  days  a  dally  and  understanding  sympathy 
about  the  condition  of  society,  in  Its  in  the  home,  a  constant  grace  of  Inter- 
widest  sense;  we  discuss  the  national  course,  a  wise  and  courteous  forbear- 
life,  the  social  fabric,  its  deficiencies,  ance  displayed  by  timely  silence  and 
the  way  to  remedy  them.  We  discuss  kindly  speech,  an  affection  that  gives 
what  we  shall  do  with  our  girls  and  a  constant  daily  reassurance  in  the 
boys,  what  the  condition  of  women  is,  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  crises 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  world  of  life. 

better.  There  is  one  thing,  at  any  rate.  The  family  is  an  epitome  of  the  com- 
that  women  could  bring  about;  It  is  munity;  and  the  Infiuence  of  its  wise 
that  the  generation  which  is  growing  governance  and  harmonious  relations  is 
up  should  be  wisely  and  carefully  bound  to  extend  beyond  the  four  walls 
steered,  that  it  should  be  sent  out  into  of  the  home. 

the  cold  world  happy  and  warm,  with  a  Florence  Bell. 
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PEKING  REVISITED. 

An  Anniversary  Study  of  August,  1900. 

BY  MBS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE. 

Standing  a  year  ago  in  that  chamber  To-day  the  shattered,  tottering  wall, 
painted  all  around  with  fiercest  lions,  holding  out  its  gaping  windows  to  the 
where  the  Mikado  of  Japan  used  to  eastern  Tartar  city,  is  gazed  upon  in 
sleep  surrounded  by  ladles  of  the  court,  isilence  and  tears.  We  do  not  know 
because  no  mere  man  was  held  worthy  how  many  murders— martyrdoms  — 
of  suflScient  trust  to  approach  so  near  those  eyeless  windows  witnessed  but 
the  sovereign’s  sacred  person,  I  won-  last  summer.  Even  the  Pehtang  or 
dered  should  I  ever  stand  in  the  Em-  Northern  Cathedral,  when  intact,  was 
peror  of  China’s  private  apartments,  but  a  fine  church,  built  to  replace 
Now  with  the  dust  of  the  Forbidden  that  earlier  Northern  Cathedral  to 
City  still  clinging  to  my  skirts,  I  be-  which  the  Dowager  Empress  had 
gin  to  count  upon  yet  one  day  vis-  objected  as  overlooking  her  garden, 
itlng  Lhassa,  possibly  even  inter-  and  which  was  therefore  about  to 
viewing  the  great  Lama,  that  one  be  ceded  to  her  on  the  occasion 
remaining  ruler  yet  held  In  adoration  of  our  previous  visit.  But  now  its 
and  confinement  fagade  riddled  with  shot  Its  aisles 

We  visit  Rome  and  Athens  to  marvel  propped  up  by  many  beams,  the  trees 
at  their  ruined  monuments,  but  It  Is  the  behind  with  their  bark  gnawed  off  each 
monumental  ruins  of  Peking,  the  city  — one  of  the  sisters  said  “By  our 
of  mixed  memories,  that  move  our  won-  mules,’’  but  higher  surely  than  any 
der  now.  When  I  was  there  fifteen  mule  could  reach— the  tumble-down 
years  ago  no  one  ever  cared  to  visit  the  masses  of  brick  and  mortar  behind 
Southern  or  the  Eastern  Cathedrals,  the  broken  walls,  the  great  pits  where 
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the  mines  exploded,  engulfing  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  hundred,  all  recall 
memories  of  heroism  and  yet  of 
suffering  so  long  endured  that^  the 
heart  aches,  the  eyes  brim  over  with 
tears,  and  one  sees  ali  things  through 
a  mist.  “There”  says  a  young  Portu¬ 
guese  sister,  her  big  brown  eyes  lu¬ 
minous  with  the  recollection,  “there  is 
where  the  Italian  lieutenant  was  buried 
by  a  shell,  and  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  we  could  not  dig  him  out.  No,  he 
was  aiive  and  only  bruised.  Ah!  that 
young  French  lieutenant,  that  was 
sad!  He  was  so  good.  We  could  but 
grieve.” 

Then  we  pause  by  the  grave  of  the 
Sister  Superior  who  lay  dying  as  the 
relief  came  in,  “too  iate  for  me,”  as  she 
wrote.  Her  one  thought  for  days  past, 
“What  can  I  give  them  to  eat  to-mor¬ 
row?  What  can  I  give  them  to  eat? 
There  is  nothing  ieft.”  “The  poor  soi- 
diers,”  said  another  sister,  “they  suf¬ 
fered  so  from  hunger,  although  they 
tightened  their  belts  every  day.  I  tore 
all  my  letters  into  bits  and  made  them 
cigarettes.  Burnt  paper  is  better  than 
nothing.  And  they  had  nothing  to 
smoke.  That  is  so  hard  for  a  soldier.” 
Then  we  paused  by  the  great  pit  where 
so  many  children  lie  buried,  blown  up 
by  the  mine.  “And  we  think  there  must 
be  another  mine  over  there  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered,”  said  the  new  Sister  Superior. 
“If  not  why  should  that  house 
over  there  have  been  completely 
shattered  at  the  time  of  the  explo¬ 
sion,  if  there  were  no  mine  connect¬ 
ing  it?”  The  sisters  are  all  great  au¬ 
thorities  upon  mines  and  shells,  now. 
They  know  too  which  trees’  leaves 
are  poisonous,  and  tell  how  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Christians  swelled  and  suffered, 
trying  to  sustain  life  by  eating  them. 
They  showed  the  remainder  of  their 
school  children;  three  among  them  had 
before  the  siege  lost  both  their  feet 
through  footbinding.  “Surely  you  did 
not  sleep  here,  whilst  the  cannonading 


was  going  on?”  “We  always  moved 
about  with  all  our  tail  of  children  after 
us  to  where  they  seemed  to  be  fir¬ 
ing  less,”  said  the  young  Portuguese 
sister  with  the  luminous  brown  eyes. 
Then  came  up  an  old  sister  of  sev¬ 
enty-six.  She  too  had  survived  the 
siege.  We  visited  the  Bishop.  Did 
any  of  your  Chinese  recant?”  “A 
few,  very  few.”  “I  think  12,000 
Christians  have  lost  their  lives,”  said 
Monseigneur  Favier,  “three  of  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  priests,  four  Chinese,  and  many 
of  our  Chinese  sisters.  One  priest  huug 
on  a  crucifix,  nailed,  for  three  days  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Monseigneur  Hamer  they 
killed  by  cutting  his  arms  and  legs  to 
the  bone,  filling  the  cuts  with  petrole¬ 
um  and  then  setting  them  alight.  What 
saved  us?  Oh,  a  series  of  miracles! 
Nothing  else.  Yes!  I  know  people  are 
talking  about  my  looting.  But  my  con¬ 
science  is  quite  clear  in  the  matter.  I 
know  what  I  am  doing  is  right.  Let 
them  talk!” 

Once  more  we  stood  outside  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  looking  back  at  the  ruined  fa¬ 
cade.  It  was  Easter  Sunday,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  morning,  and  the  soldiers 
were  streaming  out  from  the  last 
military  mass.  Chasseurs  d’Afrique, 
French  Line,  Germans  and  English,  and 
therea  little  group  of  tall,  dignified  blue¬ 
jackets.  “Do  you  want  anything,  ma- 
dame?”  “Qnly  to  know  of  what  na¬ 
tionality  you  are.”  “Austrians,  nia- 
dame.”  They  were  so  undoubtedly  the 
most  dignified-looking  of  that  very  va¬ 
ried  gathering  of  the  nations;  why  is 
not  Austria  more  to  the  front  with  such 
citizens?  We  looked  at  the  shot-holes 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  realized  that 
those  shot  had  been  the  call  which 
from  Japan,  Tonquin,  India,  Vustralia, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  the 
United  States,  Austria,  Russia,  had 
summoned  this  great  gathering  of  the 
nations  to  the  Imperial  City  of  Peking, 
right  into  its  heart,  its  forbidden  parts. 
How  little  the  Chinese  thought  this 
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would  be  the  result  when  they  fired 
those  rifie-sbots! 

We  drove  to  the  Altar  of  Heaven 
through  a  mixed  crowd  of  dusty  hu¬ 
manity,  springless  carts,  rickshas,  don¬ 
keys,  horses,  beautiful  tall  slim  Indi¬ 
ans,  German  soldiers  with  complexions 
like  rosebuds,  red-trousered  French¬ 
men,  Bersaglleri  weighted  with  cocks’ 
tails;  and  when  after  being  tossed  from 
rut  to  rut  we  arrived  at  last  In  the  park¬ 
like  grounds  among  the  cedar  groves 
leading  up  to  the  stately  white  marble 
altar,  one  could  not  but  feel  as  if  trans¬ 
ported  into  a  clearer,  classic  atmos¬ 
phere,  where  martyrdoms  seemdd  out 
of  place.  Even  the  Greeks  with  their 
worship  of  the  body  can  have  attained 
to  nothing  more  perfect  in  the  way  of 
humanity  than  these  Bengal  cavalry, 
doubly  girt  round  their  slight  but  sin¬ 
ewy  waists,  the  chain  epaulets  gleam¬ 
ing  less  brightly  than  their  teeth  and 
eyes.  We  pursued  our  way  to  the  Hall 
of  Abstinence,  where  they  stox’e  their 
grain  now,  but  where  the  Emperor 
dined  alone  in  solemn  state  the  night 
before  the  ceremony,  and  then  followed 
the  road  his  cortfige  must  have  taken  as 
he  went  In  the  early  dawning  before 
the  break  of  day  to  offer  sacrifice  in 
this  lonely  woodland  place  outside  the 
city  gates,  for  the  sins  of  himself  and 
of  his  people.  For  years  this  Altar  of 
Heaven  has  been  a  forbidden  sight  for 
any  but  Chinese,  and  there  Is  one  very 
ancient  temple  near  it  where  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  the  Emperor’s  ancestors  are 
kept,  and  where  the  Emperor  used  to 
pray  and  meditate  after  the  sacrifice, 
of  which  a  foreigner  told  me  no  prayer 
nor  bribe  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
him  a  sight  during  all  his  thirty  years 
in  Peking.  It  is  ancient,  and  its  tiles, 
of  richest  blue  outside,  are  of  the 
finest  white  porcelain  within.  The 
curve  of  its  blue-tiled  roof  Is  also  of  in¬ 
effable  beauty,  difficult  indeed  to  obtain 
in  silk,  impossible  one  would  h.ive 
thought  in  tiles,  until  here  one  sees  it 


all  blue  and  shining.  Within,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  richly  colored  beams  bor¬ 
rowing  their  blue  and  green  from  the 
peacock’s  tail,  recalls  nothing  so  much 
as  a  Chinese  puzzle,  it  is  so  complex. 
The  doors  have  great  gilded  bosses,  the 
hinges  of  brass  are  beautiful;  the  mas¬ 
sive  pillars,  said  to  be  each  a  single 
tree-stem,  are  painted  a  deep  dull  red; 
golden  phoenix  and  dragons  alternate 
in  the  decoration. 

In  the  Altar  of  Heaven  all  is  pure 
white  marble,  dragon  carved,  all  in 
nines  or  multiples  of  nines:  three 
fiights,  each  of  nine  steps,  lead  up¬ 
wards  from  nine  different  points  to  the 
uppermost  platform.  There  are  nine 
circles  of  marble  blocks  round  that  cen¬ 
tral  one  on  which  the  Emperor  kneels, 
the  first  circle  consisting  of  nine  blocks, 
the  next  of  eighteen,  and  so  on.  To 
kneel  there  alone  before  the  duydawn, 
surrounded  by  the  cedar  forests,  offer¬ 
ing  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
people — 400  millions— must  either  ele¬ 
vate  a  soul  or  crush  It.  It  seems  as  If 
the  present  Emperor  Kwangshu  had 
been  purified  by  all  the  still  and  lonely 
watchings  and  prayers  he  has  passed 
through  from  childhood  upwards. 
Those  who  knew  his  father  say  also 
that  his  was  a  really  fine  character, 
which  Kwangshu  inherits. 

The  Indian  sentries  wave  people  to 
the  left  towards  the  Happy  New  I’ear 
Temple  with  Its  threefold  roof,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  from  all  over  the  city, 
recently  restored,  and  therefore  the 
more  shining  in  its  blue  tiles  and 
bricks,  and  gold  and  blue  and  red.  Be¬ 
cause  it  Is  all  more  brilliant  the  Indians 
think  It  the  more  beautiful,  but  It  Is  the 
pure  white  marble  altar,  roofless  but 
for  the  canopy  of  heaven,  that  stands 
upon  the  holy  ground;  where  for  count¬ 
less  centuries  the  same  worship  has 
been  offered  year  after  year  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  Ruler  till  now  the  sequence  has 
been  broken,  and  this  year  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
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Ing  no  Emperor’s  prayers,  no  steam  of 
sacrifice  ascended  up  to  heaven.  White 
marble  biocks  beautifully  carved,  and 
each  with  a  handle  to  lift  it  into  posi¬ 
tion,  used  to  Indicate  the  fitting  posi¬ 
tion  for  each  exalted  mandarin  to  pros¬ 
trate  himself  and  bow  his  forehead  to 
the  ground  in  the  far  distance  of  the 
outer  courtyard,  whilst  the  Emperor 
alone  adored  on  the  raised  white  mar¬ 
ble  circular  altar  with  Its  tall  dragon- 
carved  balustrade  all  around.  But 
neither  the  Altar  of  Heaven  in  Its  park- 
llke  enclosure  by  the  railway  station 
nor  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  opposite, 
where  General  Chaffee  and  the  United 
States  men  have  establislied  them¬ 
selves,  even  in  the  sacred  enclosure 
where  once  a  year  the  Emperor  used  to 
drive  a  furrow  with  his  own  Impeiial 
hand,  to  show  his  respect  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  fill  the  stranger  with  the  thrill  one 
feels  on  entering  the  ForbiddJsa  City. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long 
ago  when  Europeans  used  to  visit  free¬ 
ly  the  Altar  of  Heaven;  even  of  late 
years  by  special  favor  foreigners  of 
high  position  have  been  admitted. 
Through  the  Forbidden  City  no  man  of 
European  race  is  believed  to  have  free¬ 
ly  walked  until  now  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest  How  I  looked  and  longed  at  the 
glittering  roofs  of  the  entrance  gate¬ 
ways  when  last  in  Peking!  What  wild 
dreams  I  formed  of  disguising  myself 
as  a  Chinaman,  pigtail,  long  blue  gown, 
large  round  spectacles  and  all,  and 
sauntering  in!  It  seemed  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  penalty  if  found  out,  one  was 
told,  would  be  death.  Yet  that  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe.  It  seemed  more  likely 
there  would  be  recourse  to  uduisters. 
and  an  international  question,  long  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence,  and  meanwhile, 
what  palace  secrets  might  one  not 
learn!  Then  again,  people  who  had 
never  seen  it  assured  me  posi¬ 
tively  there  would  be  nothing  to 
«ee.  They  were  wrong  —  quite 
wrong.  The  very  entrance  courts, 


the  approaches  to  the  Forbidden  City, 
are  so  vast,  so  imposing,  so  dignitied 
in  their  proportions  and  outline,  as  to 
fill  one  with  awe  before  one  even  hands 
one’s  pass  to  a  cheery  United  States  of¬ 
ficer  outside,  and  shivers  through  the 
great  final  gateway,  like  a  tunnel 
through  the  thick  wall,  admitting  to 
the  Imperial  Palace.  Through  a  vast 
courtyard,  glittering-roofed  pavilions 
all  around,  we  go  through  another  ob¬ 
long-shaped  Ting  Ehr,  or  entrance  hall, 
and  then  find  ourselves  in  the  immense 
courtyard,  where  the  great  audiences 
used  to  be  held.  Here  the  places  for 
the  chief  mandarins  are  fixed  by  bell¬ 
like  bronzes  fiattened  somewhat  at  the 
sides  and  prettily  moulded.  The  roofs 
are  all  of  yellow  tiles  shining  golden  in 
the  sunshine,  as  are  the  roofs  of  the 
many  gateways  one  has  passed  through 
already  outside,  and  of  the  entrance 
gateway  all  shimmering  like  gold.  The 
gable  ends  have  a  curious  pattern  of 
many  curves  and  loops,  that  look  as  if 
it  had  been  dashed  off  by  a  master  pen 
writing  in  pure  gold. 

These  golden  fiourlshes  even  outshine 
the  tiles.  What  must  the  scene  have 
been  when,  with  their  long  gowns  of 
many-colored  satins  and  brocades,  the 
horsehoe  cuffs  falling  well  over  their 
hands,  the  embroidered  squares  shining 
on  their  backs  and  breasts,  and  show¬ 
ing  by  blrd.or  beast  embroidered  there¬ 
upon  whether  the  wearer  belonged  to 
the  civil  or  the  inferior  military  caste, 
with  their  high  boots,  long  necklaces, 
and  plumed  hats,  all  the  dignity  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  officialdom  prostrated  Itself  upon 
the  ground  before  the  Emperor,  seen 
dimly  seated  upon  his  throne  in  that 
tdistant,  distant  Audience  Hall  into 
which  only  a  chosen  few  were  ever  al¬ 
lowed  to  penetrate!  St  James’s  seems 
like  a  baby  plaything  by  comparison, 
the  Tuileries  confined.  I  can  compare 
the  scene  to  nothing  but  that  at  St 
Peter’s  In  Rome  when  in  old  days  the 
Pope  would  come  outside,  raised  up  on 
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bigb  to  lift  a  hand  in  benediction  of  his 
kneeling  people.  And  the  Emperor  it 
must  be  remembered  was  the  Chinese 
Pope  as  well  as  sovereign. 

All  the  middle  avenue  of  the  Forbid¬ 
den  City  consists  of  gateways  and  audi¬ 
ence  halls  with  very  lofty  glittering 
roofs  outside,  carpeted  within  by  silken 
Kansuh  carpets  of  imperial  yellow 
with  dragons  intertwined  upon  them. 
Tbe  beams  are  dragon  adorned,  the 
blue  and  the  green  of  the  peacock’s 
tail  again.  In  each  long-shaped  audi¬ 
ence  hall,  which  you  enter  and  leave 
always  by  a  door  In  the  middle  of  the 
wide  side,  the  view  is  blocked  by  a 
throne  upon  a  dais,  with  two  flights  of 
steps  leading  up  to  it  and  with  a  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  screen  behind.  General¬ 
ly  there  are  cloisonnd  or  jade  columns 
bearing  incense  burners  before  the 
throne,  often  beautifully  lifelike  clol- 
sonnd  birds  on  either  side,  and  fans  of 
peacock’s  feather  nine  feet  high,  or 
^^ood,  or  embroidery,  to  simulate  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  standing  against  the 
screen  behind.  Outside  in  the  court¬ 
yard  are  white  marble  lanterns  of  great 
beauty  six  feet  high,  bronze  cranes 
and  stags  for  Incense  burners,  huge 
gilded  basins  in  which  golden  fish  used 
to  swim.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
frittering  away  on  decoration  as  in 
so  many  European  buildings.  The 
great  designers  of  the  Chinese  palace 
relied  upon  size  and  proportion  to 
abase  man’s  soul  into  his  boots  before 
he  drew  near  his  ruler,  and  even  now 
it  is  difficult  to  traverse  these  great 
distances  on  foot  without  realizing  how 
small  one  is.  To  a  Chinese  drawing 
near  to  his  Emperor  the  feeling  of 
smallness  must  have  been  overpower¬ 
ing. 

To  the  east  of  the  Forbidden  City  lies 
the  women’s  quarter,  which  we  were 
not  allowed  to  enter— some  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  Court  are  said  to  be  there 
still;  to  the  west  are  a  variety  of  apart¬ 
ments.  The  last  audience  hall  was  the 
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Emperor’s  private  library,  still  with  a 
throne  in  the  centre  of  the  long  side 
that  faces  those  who  enter;  to  the  right 
his  little  bedroom,  with  blue  curtains; 
to  the  left  the  far  more  Imposing  bed¬ 
room  of  his  aunt,  with  double  set  of 
Imperial  yellow  gauze.  Some  people 
say  neither  Emperor  nor  Empress  has 
inhabited  this  palace  for  the  last 
twelve  years;  some  that  the  Emperor 
lived  in  it  till  the  coup  i'ttat  in  1898, 
when  the  aunt,  who  summarily  stole 
him  crying  from  his  mother’s  cradle  to 
set  him  upon  the  Dragon  throne,  equal¬ 
ly  summarily  deposed  him.  Anyway 
this  palace  has  not  lately  been  done  up; 
the  winds  and  dusts  of  Peking  sweep 
through  it,  and  whatever  valuable 
curios  were  movable  have  been— re- 
mored.  There  are,  however,  still  the 
two  great  Sang  de  boeuf  Dresden  I’ases 
presented  by  the  German  Emperor,  a 
multitude  of  clocks,  a  large  French 
picture,  and  curiously  enough  a  bronze 
gift  from  the  Russian  Czar,  a  group  of 
a  man  on  horseback  conferring  liberty 
and  saving  humanity,  originally  des¬ 
tined  for  him  of  Bulgaria,  they  say. 
Even  the  packing  papers  of  directions 
have  never  been  taken  off  from  this. 
It  is  standing  now  stuck  away  in  a 
dark  corner  on  the  floor  not  far  from 
the  private  study,  into  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  supposed  to  have  retired  when 
he  wished  to  be  absolutely  alone.  A 
large  mirror  occupies  one  side  of  this 
little  chamber,  a  Kang  the  wnole  of  an¬ 
other,  the  wider  side;  a  low  cloisonne 
table  is  on  the  Kang,  on  either  side  of 
which  he  and  a  friend  could  recline 
after  the  Chinese  pleasant  confldential 
fashion.  It  was  here  a  lady  said  to  me 
with  indignation:  “Isn’t  it  horrid  the 
way  these  eunuchs  keep  so  close  to 
us?’’  “Well,  you  see,  they  don’t  know 
what  kind  of  people  we  are,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  see  that  we  don’t  spoil 
or  take  anything.’’  “That’s  Just  it. 
How  can  I?’’  she  said  with  excee<llng 
irritation,  flouncing  out  of  the  little 
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study  into  a  larger  one  with  a  long 
table,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I 
pictured  his  teacher  kneeing,  as  the 
latter  told  me  in  England  he  had  done, 
while  giving  Kwangshu  his  daily 
hour’s  instruction  in  English.  The 
teacher  said  the  Emperor  could  speak 
English  well  except  for  shyness.  Shy¬ 
ness  seems  a  special  hindrance  of  eld¬ 
est  sons  and  emperors.  If  only  the 
young  Czar  had  been  able  to  meet 
Kwangshu  when  on  his  tour  round  the 
world!  Would  a  great  sympathy  from 
the  similarity  of  their  positions  have 
impelled  the  two  young  men  to  speak 
with  frankness  to  each  other,  and  have 
established  a  friendship  that  not  even 
the  attractions  of  Manchuria  could 
avail  against? 

The  most  beautiful  spot  in  Peking, 
if  among  so  many  picturesque  retreats 
there  be  one  more  enticing  than  the 
others,  is  the  island  on  the  lake  where 
the  Emperor  for  the  last  two  years  be¬ 
fore  his  flight  was  conflned  as  in  a 
gilded  prison.  It  is  covered  with  yel¬ 
low  tiled  pavilions,  each  more  pictu¬ 
resque  than  the  other,  with  summer¬ 
houses,  boat-house,  rockery,  petrifled 
trees,  fantastic  little  Chinese  gardens, 
and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  wooden  drawbridge,  which  was  with¬ 
drawn  when  Kwangshu  lived  there  in 
a  tiny  world  of  beauty,  that  must  have 
made  his  heart  ache  with  longing  as  he 
gazed  across  the  lake  at  the  lofty  roofs 
of  the  Forbidden  City  or  towards  the 
Chinese  city  of  the  outside  world.  The 
island  Itself  is  situated  in  the  outer 
precinct  of  the  Imperial  City  close  to 
the  Winter  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Em¬ 
press,  where  Field-Marshal  von  Wal- 
dersee  now  lives.*  Peking  is  the  city 
of  beautiful  wood  carving.  In  the 
house  where  I  was  staying— it  belonged 
to  an  imperial  Duke,  a  nephew  of  the 
Empress— there  was  a  round  doorway 

1  Alan!  all  burnt  since  I  saw  it,  the  gallant 
Field-Marshal  escaping  with  difficulty  with 
his  life,  and  the  chief  of  his  staff  falling  a 


cut  in  a  screen  of  carved  sandal  wood, 
that  still  seems  to  me  about  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  anything  could  look  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  of  the  warm  perfume. 
In  the  Imperial  Palace  the  frames  of 
the  openings  between  the  rooms  are 
carved  d  jour  into  the  likeness  of  vines 
and  grapes,  or  bamboos,  quite  lifelike 
yet  also  thoroughly  artistic.  Yet  in  the 
Winter  Palace  the  screens  between  the 
rooms  are  more  than  flve  inches  thick, 
yet  carved  d  jour  like  a  lacework  of 
Cantonese  black  wood.  And  facing 
you  as  you  enter,  in  a  light  brown 
wood,  I  think  of  camphor,  is  another 
kind  of  carving  such  as  I  have  seen  no¬ 
where  else.  It  is  as  if  a  curtain  of 
wood  had  hung  over  the  partitions  and 
been  looped  back.  And  in  this  curtain 
are  irregular  bands  representing  moun¬ 
tains,  the  wood  gnarled  and  fretted  as 
if  to  depict  the  ravines  and  out-jutting 
spurs,  from  the  mountains  rises  a  row 
of  orchids,  life-size  and  just  like  na¬ 
ture,  then  mountains  again  and  another 
band  of  flowers,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
This  struck  me  as  not  only  original 
but  as  also  the  most  interesting  kind 
of  wood  carving  I  have  ever  seen,  a 
kind  of  wood  carving  over  which  one 
might  lose  oneself  in  pleasurable  medi¬ 
tation  for  a  whole  afternoon,  discover¬ 
ing  always  something  new  and  more. 

In  this  room,  which  is  supposed  still 
to  be  mugh  as  it  was,  there  is  a  niag- 
niflcent  imperial  yellow  carpet  on  the 
floor,  with,  as  usual,  great  dragons,  and 
yellow  brocade  cushions,  dragon  deco¬ 
rated,  on  the  deep  Kangs,  that  being 
placed  on  either  side  in  the  windows 
seem  like  very  deep  window  seats. 
Magniflcent  cloissonn6  and  porcelain 
vases  decorate  the  reception  rooms 
opening  into  one  another.  On  a  dais  at 
the  back  are  two  throne-like  armchairs, 
one  of  imperial  yellow,  one  very  capa¬ 
cious  and  somewhat  lower  of  red  lac- 

victlm  to  the  flames.  If  European  stoves  be 
rashly  introduced  Into  Chinese  buildinRS 
such  calamities  are  the  inevitable  result. 
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quer,  worked  so  as  to  look  like  coral 
carved.  Before  the  door  stand  two  tall 
cranes,  masterpieces  of  bronze  casting, 
and  behind  them  two  deer,  which  must 
be  of  a  different  epoch,  quite  inferior 
to  the  cranes,  and  bearing  no  compari¬ 
son  whatever  with  the  great  living, 
breathing  bronze  ox  resting  by  the  lake 
side  at  the  Summer  Palace,  the  finest 
representation  of  an  animal  that  1  have 
seen  in  China.  One  almost  seems  to 
feel  the  sweet  breath  of  the  cow,  look¬ 
ing  on  this  bronze  masterpiece,  with 
which  must  be  ranked  the  exceptional¬ 
ly  beautiful  bronze  incense-burner  in 
the  entrancing  garden  of  the  Palace 
in  the  Forbidden  City. 

Visitors  now  pass  out  through  that 
garden  with  its  long  shady  walk  that 
invites  to  meditation  and  through  tem¬ 
ples,  of  which  one,  the  smaller,  con¬ 
tains  pictures  of  the  good  old  school 
of  Chinese  art,  of  which  so  few  speci- 
aiens  are  to  be  seen  in  China  to-day, 
and  whose  meaning  I  would  fain  have 
explained  to  me.  This  garden  also  con¬ 
tains  prototypes  of  all  the  far-famed 
ti'ained  trees  of  Japan,  aged  trees  with 
ti’unks  gnarled  and  knotted  by  Chinese 
skill,  their  branches  all  gone,  only  a 
spreading  curtain  of  twig  -  like 
branches  cunningly  trained  over  a  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  trees  xvere  still,  as  they 
should  be,  additional  proofs  of  the 
Chinese  love  for  altering  and,  as  they 
think,  improving  upon  nature,  but  it 
was  evident  the  Court  gardeners  had 
fled,  or  were  no  longer  supervised,  for 
the  jasmines  and  other  yellow  flowers 
were  hanging  in  prodigal  luxuriance 
from  the  corridors,  over  which  they 
must  evidently  have  been  meant  to 
twine,  whilst  no  pale  pink  peonies  or 
other  beautiful  potted  flowers  decked 
the  rockwork. 

Climbing  to  the  top,  how’ever,  we  got 
a  roof  view'  well  worth  the  seeing,  and 
in  especial  of  the  two  solitary  blue 
pavilions  in  the  Forbidden  City.  They 
are  not  yellow  tiled  but  of  the  same 


exquisite  azure,  as  of  an  English  sum¬ 
mer  sky,  that  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  wonderful  porcelain  dragon  screen 
at  the  far  north  end  of  the  Lotus  lake. 
This  screen  is  close  to  the  glittering 
Pailow  of  yellow  and  green,  through 
whose  delicately  carved  marble  arches 
one  can  look  out  on  to  the  lake  and  the 
far-famed  marble  bridge,  and  beyond 
that  again  over  the  bridge  Avhich  no 
man  but  the  Emperor  of  China  might 
use.  Now  we  all  can  drive  over  it.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  of  its  former 
magnificence  only  the  marble  supports 
remain.  Bough  poles  and  boards  re¬ 
place  its  balustrade  and  flooring,  I  do 
not  know  what  museum  in  Europe  they 
are  designed  to  decorate, 

A  little  way  behind  the  beautiful 
Pailow  or  arch  stands  the  porcelain 
dragon  screen.  Very  few  people  even 
in  Peking  seem  to  have  heard  of  it. 
For,  of  course,  till  lately  none  were  al- 
low’ed  to  drive  along  the  excellent  car¬ 
riage  road  by  the  lake,  through  the 
park-like  grounds  interspersed  with 
rockeries.  The  screen  is  perhaps 
twenty  feet  high,  and  of  porcelain 
throughout,  and  on  it  in  high  relief  a 
row  of  dragons  standing  on  their  tails, 
and  possibly  five  feet  high,  old  gold, 
dull  red,  cream,  dark  blue,  then  over 
again,  the  two  dark  blue  confronting 
each  other  in  the  centre.  What  was 
that  screen  meant  to  shelter  from  the 
world?  Now  behind  It  there  is  only  a 
scene  of  frantic  desolation  of  the  most 
complete  vandalism— trees  hacked  and 
broken,  marble  columns  razed  to  the 
ground.  Images  torn  from  their  lotus 
seats,  and  cloven  in  two.  Here  a  bro¬ 
ken  head  lying  in  the  grass,  there  a 
gilded  hand,  and  behind  a  little  to  the 
right  on  an  eminence  a  temple  like  that 
which  crowns  the  hill  at  the  Summer 
Palace.  Covered  with  a  thousand 
images  of  Buddha  outside,  all  of  im¬ 
perial  yellow  brilliantly  shining,  it 
caused  the  spectator  to  sigh  and  think 
how  exquisite  must  have  been  the 
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other  destroyed  building  since  this  re¬ 
quired  no  protecting  screen.  “I  do  not 
deplore  its  destruction  at  all,”  says  a 
German  Sinologue;  “the  Chinese  must 
be  humbled  somehow.  Best  humble 
them  through  their  palaces  and  tem¬ 
ples.” 

He  said  this  as  we  stood  within  an¬ 
other  imperial  enclosure,  all  carefully 
walled  round  with  a  red  wall  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  usual  imperial  yellow 
tiling.  A  shining  yellow  roof  among 
the  dark  tree  foliage  had  attracted  our 
party  to  enter.  We  anticipated  wan¬ 
dering  through  an  old-world  garden, 
isuggestlve  of  repose  and  the  Chinese 
ideal  elegant  leisure.  We  found  a 
<desolation,  rack  and  ruin  all  around, 
only  the  roof  intact  because  out  of 
reach,  every  image  torn  away  from  its 
shrine,  even  in  the  representation  of 
the  Buddhist  Hell,  reaching  halfway 
down  the  garden  enclosure,  only  the 
snakes  left  at  the  top,  thus  indicating 
what  had  been  underneath.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  think  the  foreign  soldiers 
took  special  delight  in  smashing  and 
desecrating  the  Buddhist  images,  but 
too  often  one  can  see  by  the  holes 
forced  Into  them  that  it  has  been  rather 
with  the  idea  of  getting  hidden  jewels 
from  the  gilded  images  than  from  any 
religious  zeal.  Yet  so  great  has  been 
the  destruction  of  temples  it  is  hard 
not  to  think  there  was  something  of 
the  crusader’s  spirit  too,  although  some 
people  still  maintain  that  the  greatest 
vandalism,  the  most  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  has  been  by  the  Chinese  people 
themselves. 

What  can  have  become  of  the  priests 
who  used  to  live  by  all  these  temples? 
Not  a  priest  did  I  see  in  all  Peking  ex¬ 
cepting  at  the  great  Mongol  Lamaserei. 
There  they  were  all  Mongols,  but  they 
said  “Ommani  padme  hum.”  Like  Tibe¬ 
tans,  as  they  twirled  their  rosaries 
round  and  round,  having,  it  seemed, 
no  praying  wheels  to  turn.  There  was 
a  most  beautiful  tapestry— surely  Eu¬ 


ropean— in  one  temple  there,  also  sev¬ 
eral  other  beautiful  and  curious  things, 
and  a  huge  Buddha  that,  in  a  small 
confined  temple,  towered  up  through 
three  stories.  His  dark  red  counte¬ 
nance  at  the  top  looked  terribly  cruel 
and  vindictive,  as  one  bent  one’s  head 
backward  to  look  up  at  it  and  gave  me 
at  once  a  sensation  1  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  in  some  temples  before,  as  if 
the  place  were  full  of  evil  spirts.  One 
temple  behind  was  full  of  impure 
Images— a  thing  I  never  saw  in  China 
proper.  Looking  up  here  suddenly,  too, 
I  saw  one  of  the  Mongol  priests  re¬ 
garding  me  with  an  expression  of  rage 
and  hatred  that  was  hardly  so  terrible 
as  the  smile  of  almost  infantine  sweet¬ 
ness  into  which  it  at  once  changed  on 
meeting  my  glance.  For  these  priests 
know  they  must  dissimulate  just  now, 
whatever  they  feel  within.  When  we 
were  last  in  Peking  it  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  safe  for  a  lady  to  enter  this  La¬ 
maserei.  Hardly  did  men  dare  to  do 
so. 

Tourists  generally  are  all  raving 
about  the  Summer  Palace,  and  it  is 
quite  a  place  to  spend  a  happy  day  in, 
if  it  were  but  for  the  pure  air  by  the 
lake  side  among  the  hills.  For  Peking 
dust  grows  bitterer  and  bitterer  as  one 
swallows  more  of  it,  till  throat  and 
eyes  alike  feel  as  If  they  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer.  But  the  Summer 
Palace  is  not  ancient,  and  I  saw  no 
masterpieces  there,  except  the  bronze 
ox,  a  bronze  pavilion  and  the  marble 
bridges.  There  is  no  austere  grandcmr 
of  approach.  It  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
Rosherville.  In  the  English  officers’ 
quarters— till  the  other  day  the  Em¬ 
press’s  reception  room— there  is  a  cloi- 
sonnd  screen  probably  the  grandest  and 
tallest  in  the  world,  and  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Tse  Hsl’s  very  masterly  and 
artistic  handwriting,  as  also  one  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  Emperor’s— in  ver.v  school¬ 
boy  hand  this,  but  it  may  have  been 
written  in  his  early  days. 
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The  destroyer  has  revelled  through 
the  pleasant  places  which  the  Dowager 
Eiupress  had  lately  somewhat  poorly 
restored,  the  contractor  having  proba¬ 
bly  cheated  her.  Plate-glass  windows 
have  been  smashed,  bits  nipped  off 
wood  carvings,  tiles  pushed  out  and 
curios  taken.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
a  Thousand-Buddha  Temple,  that  must 
have  been  lovely.  Inside  are  flower 
arabesques,  that  evidently  Italian 
priests  must  have  taught  Chinese  to 
design  and  color.  But  the  marble  has 
been  tested  by  Are,  the  Buddha’s  heads 
knocked  off,  the  arabesques  discolored. 
The  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  destruction  in  Peking  is 
really  infinite.  And  over  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  nothing  has  been  restored 
since  the  Blnglish  and  French  sacked 
the  SummOT  Palace  together  in  1859, 
and  thought  they  were  teaching  the 
Chinese  a  lesson  as  to  their  superior 
strength.  But  the  Chinese  did  not 
learn  it;  they  only  were  additionally 
convinced,  if  that  were  possible,  that 
all  other  nations  outside  their  own 
were  rough  savages.  They  will  think 
so  more  than  ever  now,  if  half  the  tales 
one  hears  are  true.  It  does  not  do 
to  think  of  many  of  them. 

Despite  these  the  Pehtang,  however, 
seems  only  like  holy  ground.  The  band 
of  defenders  was  so  small,  thirty 
French,  ten  Italian  officers  and  ma¬ 
rines,  beside  the  Bishop,  ten  Lnzarist 
Fathers  and  twenty  Sisters  of  St  Vin¬ 
cent,  with  their  hundreds  of  children 
and  thousands  of  converts,  who,  as  far 
as  they  could,  gathered  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  from  outside  the 
city  as  well.  Their  privations,  too, 
were  far  the  greatest. 

But  in  the  British  Legation  the  air  is 
consecrated  with  memories,  too.  And 
to  be  shelled  from  your  own  garden 
wall!  To  live  through  eight  weeks  of  a 
Chinese  summer,  bathless,  with  barely 
a  change  of  clothing,  on  food  that  dis¬ 
agreed  with  nearly  every  one,  some 
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less,  certainly,  but  most  more!  Then 
can  one  realize  it!  All  on  a  sudden  the 
thought  that  you  are  saved,  and  that 
you  must  now  shift  for  yourself,  pro¬ 
vide  for  your  wife  and  family  and 
children,  and  that  without  a  pan,  a 
plate,  a  chair,  a  bed,  a  towel,  without 
money  to  buy  any ‘of  these  things— 
without  any  one  to  sell  to  you  if  you 
had  money.  And  flrst  of  all,  to  be 
without  a  roof  under  the  August  sum 
of  China,  virtually  a  houseless  beggar,, 
with  some  hundreds  of  Chinese,  too, 
depending  upon  you!  What  would  you 
have  done?  People  in  Peking  adopted 
many  expedients  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  respective  ministers.  Some 
people  helped  themselves  to  rice,  call¬ 
ing  aloud,  solemnly  offering  payment 
if  any  owner  w'ould  come  forward  to- 
accept  it.  Echo  only  answered.  And 
the  various  ruined,  outraged  foreigners, 
all  with  shattered  nerves,  some  ill, 
some  mourning  those  they  loved  best 
none  knowing  what  would  happen- 
next,  settled  down  for  the  nonce  as 
best  they  could  in  the  different  empty 
houses  assigned  to  them,  houses,  as  far 
ns  could  be  arranged,  belonging  to  re¬ 
lations  of  the  usurping  Empress,  who 
had  fled  and  abandoned  the  capital  she 
had  brought  to  such  dire  disaster. 

Thus  homely  English  people  and 
Americans  from  the  Far  West  camped 
in  palace  pavilions,  eating  off  Kang-hl 
plates,  yet  missing  their  spoons  and 
bedsteads  and  baths  and  tables,  those 
many  comforts  that  we  Philistines 
have  learnt  to  think  more  necessary 
than  any  aesthetic  beauty.  And  the 
world  set  to  work  to  criticize  and  scoff. 
“See  how  these  Christians  loot!”  whilst 
they,  poor  people,  were  counting  up  the 
empty  places  in  their  band,  mourning 
their  martyrs  and  their  ruined 
churches.  “It  took  me  years  to  get  the 
money  to  build  it,  and  so  many  years 
to  plan  it  all  and  get  it  built.  I  watched 
over  every  stone  myself,”  said  one  good 
man,  then  paused  and  pointed  to  his 
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well.  “Yes!  It  is  choked.  I  had  to  nations  looking  up  at  it,  and  the  brim- 
have  it  sanded  up  first  thing.  There  ming  eyes  of  the  sisters.  I  see  the 
were  eight  of  our  people  thrown  down  names  of  the  martyrs  of  their  band 
it,  and  the  smell  was  too  dreadful  when  stuck  up  in  each  missionary  chapel  in 
I  first  came  here.  When  we  dare,  I  gold  characters  upon  a  purple  ground, 
hope  to  uncover  it,  and  get  the  bones  and  the  band  of  school-girls  day  by  day 
out  and  give  them  Christian  burial,  lingering  to  stand  before  it  dry-eyed 
There  are  four  more  dead  about  the  and  silent,  yet  staring  with  a  strange 
premises.  They  were  sliced  to  death,  iutentness,  each  girl  reading  the  name 
some  of  them,  by  those  big  fixed  shears  of  father  or  mother,  or  perhaps  of  both, 
the  Chinese  use.  They  just  put  the  I  see  the  well  choked  with  horribly 

bodies  between  and - .  It  is  a  little  murdered  Christian  Chinese.  I  see  the 

hard  to  meet  with  no  sympathy  now.  ruins,  the  gaunt,  miserable  street  after 
People  seem  only  to  fear  for  the  Box-  street  of  ruins,  ruined  churches,  ruined 
ers,  lest  they  may  perhaps  be  too  cruel-  legations,  ruined  houses,  schools,  hos- 
ly  used.  I  am  taking  care  of  the  beau-  pitals,  banks,  customs  buildings.  I 
tiful  furniture  In  my  house— it  none  of  recollect  the  glances  of  hatred— deep. 
It  belongs  to  me— to  hand  It  over  in  dark,  unmitigated  hatred— I  have  inter¬ 
good  condition,  I  suppose,  to  the  Boxer  cepted.  And  then  there  is  one  more 
chief  to  whom  it  belonged,  whenever  memory. 

he  dares  to  reappear.  So  far  he  is  In  The  Peking  station,  all  dust  and 
hiding.”  rickshas,  standing  as  It  does  in  the 

When  I  think  of  Peking  now,  I  still  wide  sandy  roadway  between  the  Teni- 
think  first  of  the  awful  ruts  In  the  pie  of  Heaven  and  the  Hall  of  Agricul- 
Toads  and  the  blinding,  choking  dust  ture — every  one  looking  for  seats  in 
in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  ordi-  the  train,  and  watching  over  luggage, 
nary  people  live;  but  each  day  that  im-  for  stealing  Is  contagious  and  people, 
pression  is  weakening  and  my  mind  is  having  once  begun,  do  not  know  how 
beginning  to  rest  more  and  more  on  to  stop.  And  then  a  little  tramp,  tramp, 
the  fairy-tale-like  kaleidoscope  of  color  and  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  a  mili- 
— yellow,  green,  dark  blue  and  yet  more  tary  band,  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee! 
beautiful  azure  tiles  and  bricks  in  the  Nearer  to  Thee!”  and  there  under  the 
enchanting  regions  reserved  by  the  im-  Stars  and  Stripes  something  heavy  six 
perial  family  for  themselves.  But  then  soldiers  are  laying  on  a  luggage  v.an. 
I  see  the  ramps  up  to  the  great  walls.  Yesterday  evening  my  friends  heard 
one  held  by  Chinese,  one  by  Americans,  the  outcry  for  a  doctor  at  the  camp.  A 
and  the  barricades  upon  the  walls,  and  man  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  tliey 
the  tower  the  Chinese  built  from  which  were  told,  but  attached  no  Importance 
to  fire  down  upon  the  Americans.  I  to  It  at  the  time.  Perhaps  he  had  longed 
see  the  whole  mixed  crowd  of  lega-  to  go  home  to  the  States.  This  moni¬ 
tions  and  missionaries,  bankers  and  ing  early  his  body  Is  going  home.  There 
foreign  Chinese  Customs,  all  driven  to  are  Japs,  and  cock-tailed  Bersaglieri 
take  refuge  within  the  beautiful  Brit-  and  the  other  soldiers  of  many  nations 
ish  Legation  and  the  Hanlin  College  all  pressing  forward  to  watch  the  one 
behind,  burnt  by  the  Chinese  them-  who  is  going  home.  That  Is  the  way 
selves,  so  that  there  is  not  one  brick  he  is  going  home  after  all.  Poor  sol- 
left  standing  upon  another  In  that  diers!  They  suffer  and  they  toil,  many 
proud  centre  of  China’s  aristocracy  of  of  them  more  heroes  at  heart  than  we 
learning.  I  see  the  ruined  facade  of  can  quite  realize,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  Pehtang  and  the  soldiers  of  many  It  all  In  this  world!  And  now  again 
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what  is  this  at  the  Tientsin  station? 
A  clanking  of  chains!  Men  shackled  to¬ 
gether,  and  shouting  shamelessly  to 
cover  their  shame:  “Look  at  the  pride 
of  the  American  army!’’  They  have 
been  caught  red-handed  plundering, 
aud  are  being  sent  home,  too,  after  an¬ 
other  fashion.  Ah  me!  Better  dead! 
Better  dead! 

But  the  Americans  are  determined  to 
repress  looting.  They  alone  policed 
theiti  quarter  in  Peking.  Yet  each  na¬ 
tion,  after  its  fashion,  is  trying  to  keep 
its  men  in  order.  And  is  it  nothing 
that  during  nine  days  in  Peking  and 
two  in  Tientsin,  and  out  of  doors  from 
morning  to  night,  I  never  saw  a  man 
the  worse  for  drink,  never  met  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  respectful  and  kind 
courtesy  from  the  soldiery  of  eight  na¬ 
tions,  nor  even  saw  one  man  ill-treat¬ 
ing  the  vanquished  Chinese! 

Now  we  are  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  army,  where  officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  are  station  mas¬ 
ters,  while  Australian  blue-jackets  col¬ 
lect  the  tickets;  and  the  visit  to  Peking 
has  come  to  an  end,  adding  so  much  to 
the  mind’s  store  of  thought,  leaving, 
alas!  so  many  matters  still  open  ques¬ 
tions.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  horrors  of  the  past,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  marvelling  how  It  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  that  so  much  order  and 
decency  has  been  established  as  al¬ 
ready  has  been;  cannot  help  feeling  a 
higher  respect  for  them,  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  men  of  so  many  na¬ 
tions  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  har¬ 
assed  by  such  a  worrying  dust,  to  ob¬ 


serve  such  mutual  forbearance  as  seems 
at  all  events  now  to  animate  them.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  say  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Examination  Halls,  as  also  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Punishments,  were  perpetrat¬ 
ed  by  poor  Chinese  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  not  by  foreign  soldiery,  and  that 
the  worse  vandalism  and  bloodshed 
was  undoubtedly  committed  by  the 
Boxers,  not  by  the  foreign  troops. 

Thus  with  mingled  shame  at  deeds 
ill  done,  pride  In  acts  of  heroism,  and 
thankfulness  for  the  holy  devotion  of 
the  martyrs,  yet  with  an  agonizing 
pity  for  those  massacred,  especially  the 
little  children,  the  many  innocent, 
trustful,  unconscious  little  children— 
“My  papa  will  not  let  you  hurt  me,’’ 
said  one  little  boj%  as  the  Boxers  ad¬ 
vanced  against  him  with  their  big 
knives— we  come  away,  with  a  medley 
mass  of  bits  of  broken  tile  from  the 
Summer  Palace,  bows  and  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows  from  the  Forbidden  City,  dried 
violets  from  the  Temple  of  Heaven  and 
all  the  many  memories  these  various 
trifles  serve  to  recall. 

“And  if  the  Emperor  does  not  come 
back,  what  use  Peking  then  to  the 
foreign  man?”  asks  my  Chinese  serv¬ 
ant.  “That’s  what  my  wantchee  savee, 
what  use  Peking  if  the  Emperor  no 
come  back?  No  use  at  all!”  he  adds 
In  exultant  derision.  O  wise  Chinese 
people!  Through  the  centuries  you 
have  never  loved  to  fight,  have  been 
conquered  again  and  again,  but  always 
risen  irrepressible! 
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OUT-PATIENTS. 

(A  Skbtch  in  a  Hospital.) 


It  is  two  o’clock  on  the  out-patients’ 
afternoon,  and  the  hall  of  the  hospital 
in  which  thej'  assemble  is  already  fair¬ 
ly  well  filled  with  women  and  children; 
men  are  not  treated  here.  Some  thirty 
thousand  of  them  enter  these  doors  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  passing  in  turn 
into  th^  consulting-room,  where  high 
ability  and  wide  experience  are  at  their 
service,  thence  through  another  door  to 
the  dispensary  where  the  prescriptions 
are  made  up,  and  down  a  passage  into 
the  street  again.  The  number  of  pa¬ 
tients’  is  large  and  the  time  allotted  to 
them  is  relatively  very  short  indeed; 
but  this  is  not  a  consideration  which 
has  much  weight  with  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  who  are  chatting  sociably 
in  the  waiting-room.  As  the  clock 
strikes,  the  nurse  on  duty  ushers  the 
first  comer  into  the  consulting-room. 
She  advances  with  a  cheerful  smile  to¬ 
wards  the  doctor,  dragging  the  little 
patient  behind  her. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter?’’ 

“Well,  really,  doctor,’’  says  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mother,  “I  don’t  rightly  know 
what’s  the  matter  with  ’im  but  ’e’s 
downright  bodily  111— bodily  ill.’’ 

“Well,  but  what  do  you  notice  wrong 
with  him  yourself?” 

“I  ’ardly  know,  doctor.  My  young 
man,  ’e  says  to  me— ’e  just  got  a  bit  o’ 
work  yesterday,  ’e  did,  ’e’s  a  laborer 
at  the  docks— an’  as  I  was  sayin’,  ’e 
Just  come  ’ome  from  ’is  work  larst 
night  an’  ’e  says,  ‘W’y  Missus,  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  kid?’  An’  I  says 
to  ’im,  ‘W’y,  yer  do  frighten  me—’  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  says  the  doctor,  “but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  do  you 
notice  wrong  about  the  child?” 

“But  that’s  what  I’m  just  tellln’  yer, 
doctor,”  the  woman  answers,  a  little 


injured  by  the  interruption.  “When 
my  young  man  says  to  me  ‘W’y  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  kid,’  I  tell  you  I 
was  that  scared  I  began  to  feel  queer 
all  over.  I  do  suffer  from  the  ’eart 
doctor,  an’  ’ave  done  for  years,  an’ 
when  my  young  man—” 

“Look  here,  Missis,”  the  doctor  in¬ 
terposes;  “if  you  can’t  tell  me  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  child  you  must  go 
outside  and  wait.” 

The  woman  ignores  this  suggestion. 

“Yer  see,  doctor,”  she  pursues,  “1 
carn’t  ’elp  feelin’  anxious  about  ’iin. 
’Tain’t  as  if  I  ’ad  a  lot;  I  never  ’ad  but 
three,  an’  buried  two  of  ’em  with  the 
fever,  which  they  was  taken  to  Homer- 
ton  an’  me  livin’  down  at  Deptford,  it 
was  a  terrible  long  way  to  get  to  see 
’em;  an’  so  w’hen  my  young—” 

“Look  here,  my  good  woman,”  says 
the  doctor  decisively,  “you  go  and  sit 
on  that  chair  over  there,  and  when 
you’ve  made  up  your  mind  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  child,  you  can  come 
back.  Next  one,  please,  nurse.” 

The  next  one  comes  In  carrying  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  leading  a  little 
girl  of  fife  or  six. 

“And  what’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Polly?”  says  the  doctor. 

“Oh  It  ain’t  ’er,  it’s  the  baby,  doctor. 
She’s  got  a  corf.” 

“A  cough?” 

“Yes;  a  narsty,  ’ackln’  corf.” 

The  doctor  wishes  to  examine  the 
patient’s  chest  and  the  woman  lays  the 
baby  fiat  on  its  face,  undoes  sever.il 
knots,  and  removes  a  series  of  smull 
garments,  but  is  finally  checked  by  a 
knot  which  only  becomes  tighter  for 
her  efforts  to  untie  it.  She  tackles  it 
vigorously  with  tooth  and  nail,  while 
the  baby  howls  dismally.  Growing 
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desperate,  she  breaks  the  string  and 
discovers  to  her  dismay  that  this  is  not 
the  last  line  of  defence.  Underneath 
the  little  jacket  is  a  piece  of  flannel 
sewn  firmly ‘round  the  body.  With  this 
she  wrestles  silently  and  at  last  the 
nurse  offers  a  pair  of  scissors. 

‘•How  long  has  she  had  the  cough?” 

“It  ain’t  a  she;  it’s  a  boy.” 

“Well,  how  long  has  he  had  the 
cough?” 

“Oh,  ’e’s  ’ad  it  a  long  time.” 

“What  do  you  call  a  long  time?  A 
week?” 

“Oh,  more’n  a  week,  doctor.” 

“A  year?” 

“Oh  no,  ’e  ain’t  ’ad  it  a  year.” 

“About  a  month?” 

“Well,”  in  a  burst  of  candor,  ‘‘I 
really  dunno,  doctor;  you  see  it  ain’t 
n>y  child,  it’s  my  sister’s  child.  That’s 
’ow  1  was  so  long  undressin’  of  ’Im.” 

“But  why  is  your  sister  not  here?” 

“She’s  that  nervous,”  the  deputy  ex¬ 
plains  apologetically,  ‘‘an’  so  I  says  as 
I  ’ow  I’ll  take  ’im  myself.  She’s  a-sittin’ 
^  outside,  she  Is.” 

t  The  case  is  quickly  treated  and  the 

■  conversation  with  the  flrst  lady  re- 

■  Burned. 

“Well,  Missis,  have  you  settled  why 
j  you  brought  the  child?” 

She  has;  during  the  interval  she  has 
I  recalled  the  symptoms  and  is  able  to 
describe  them  with  a  wealth  of  plc- 
j  turesque  detail. 

I  “I  think  myself  ’e’s  got  a  touch  of 
the  croup,”  she  says  confldently.  “  ’E’s 
so  wheezy  on  ’is  little  chest,  an’  ’e  gets 
that  convulsed  of  nights  as  you  dunno 
j  whether  ’e’s  dead  or  alive;  an’  ’is  little 
spine  do  rattle  so,  that  we  don’t  get 
•  no  sleep.  Sometimes  ’e  burns  like  a 
little  coal,  you  carn’t  ’ardly  abear  ’im 
in  bed  wl’  you,  ’e’s  that  ’ot;  an’  some¬ 
times  ’e  perspires  like  a  bloomin’  pond, 
an’—” 

“My  good  woman,”  says  the  doctor 
irritably,  with  his  ear  to  the  child’s 
chest  “how  do  you  suppose  I  can  hear 
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anything  while  you  keep  on  talk¬ 
ing?” 

“Beg  pardon,  I’m  sure,  doctor,”  says 
the  mother  much  aggrieved  by  this  un¬ 
just  reproach;  “but  I  thought  as  ’ow 
you’d  arsked  me  wot  was  the  matter 
with  ’im.” 

She^isappears,  injured  but  not  un¬ 
forgiving,  prescription  in  hand  through 
the  second  door  Into  the  dispensary. 

The  next  patient  was  evidently  se¬ 
riously  ill. 

“Ydu  must  leave  the  child  here,”  the 
doctor  says.  “She  has  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.” 

“Leave  ’er  ’ere— in  the  ’orspital?  Oh 
my  gracious!”  says  the  mother,  much 
agitated  by  the  suggestion.  “Oh,  I 
don’t  see  as  I  can  do  that,  doctor.  I 
lef’  ’er  ’ere  once  before  an’  they  turned 
’er  out  more  dead’n  alive.  An’  then 
there  was  ’er  boots— she  come  in  with  a 
good  pair  o’  boots  on  ’er  feet,  an’  I 
never  saw  ’em  no  more.” 

“And  you  think  we  stole  them?”  says 
the  doctor. 

“I  don’t  go  so  fur  as  to  say  stole" 
says  the  mother  darkly;  “all  I  says  is 
she  ’ad  a  good  pair  of  boots  on  ’er  feet 
when  she  went  in,  an’  I  never  seen  ’em 
since.  It  ain’t  fur  me  to  say  ’oo’s 
wearin’  them  boots  now,  but  I  don’t 
’ardly  like  to  leave  ’er  ’ere  agen.” 

“You  must  do  as  you  like,”  says  the 
doctor  shortly;  “but  if  you  take  her  out, 
you  will  kill  her;”  and  influenced  either 
by  this  warning  or  by  the  fact  that  the 
boots  the  child  Is  now  wearing  are 
hardly  good  enough  to  seduce  either 
doctors  or  nurses  from  the  path  of 
honesty,  she  acquiesces  reluctantly. 

Her  successor  is  a  Polish  Jewess  who- 
had  come  in  two  days  previously, 
speaking  no  English  but  armed  with  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  some  friend 
had  written  an  account  of  the  Illness. 
“Had  Measuls,  now  got  no  Measuls, 
have  a  Corf,  tlssicky  Corf,”  ran  the 
document  but  it  did  not  shed  enough 
light  on  the  case,  and  the  doctor  had 
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«eiit  her  away  with  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  written,  “Some  one  who 
speaks  English  must  come  with  the  pa¬ 
tient  to-morrow.”  She  has  now  re¬ 
turned,  with  a  companion. 

“Ask  her  what’s  the  matter,”  says 
the  doctor. 

I'he  Interpreter  turns  to  the  patient 
and  repeats,  “Doctor  says,  what’s  the 
jnatter?”  The  Jewess  shakes  her  head. 
■“Doctor  says,  what’s  the  matter?”  re- 
l>eats  the  interpreter  very  loudly.  The 
■Jewess  patiently  shakes  her  head 
again.  The  interpreter  puts  her  lips  to 
iier  friend’s  ear  and  screams  at  the  top 
•of  her  voice,  “Doctor  says,  what’s  the 
matter?” 

“Why  don’t  you  say  it  in  Polish?” 
asks  the  doctor. 

“Oh,  I  dunno  no  Polish,”  says  the  in¬ 
terpreter  much  surprised. 

“But  what  have  you  come  for  then?” 

“I  dunno,  sir,”  says  the  Interpreter; 
“but  you  said  on  her  paper  as  ’ow  you 
wanted  someun  ’oo  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  she  don’t  understand  no 
English,  she  don’t.”  she  adds  with  a 
.-pitying  glance  at  her  companion;  “she’s 
;a  furrlner,  pore  thing.” 

The  mother  of  the  next  patient  is  al- 
•-  so  a  Jewess  who  professes  to  be  able  to 
talk  English.  In  reply  to  the  opening 
•question,  “What  Is  the  matter?”  she 
replies  readily,  “I  not  know;  he  is 
:  seek.” 

“Does  he  cough?” 

“Whaat?” 

“Does  he  cough— husten,  you  know. 
Don’t  you  talk  German?” 

“No,  he  not  husten,”  she  answers,  “he 
is  seek.” 

“Does  he  take  his  food?” 

“Whaat?” 

“Does  he  eat^—essen,”  says  the  doctor 
rapidly  champing  an  Imaginary  meal. 
The  woman  looks  at  him,  faintly  intn*- 
■ested  in  his  pantomime  and  repeats  de- 
•  spondently  that  the  child  is  “seek.” 

“You  don’t  understand  German?  Yes, 
:all  right,  I  know  he  is  seek.  Oh,  you’ve 


got  a  friend  outside?  Let’s  have  her 
In,  then.” 

The  friend  appears  and  a  long  and 
animated  conversation  in  Yiddish  fol¬ 
lows  accompanied  by  expressive  ges¬ 
ticulations;  then  the  newcomer  turns  to 
the  doctor  and  smilingly  gives  him  the 
gist  of  the  dialogue. 

“Zis  chile,  he  is  seek.” 

“So  I  have  heard  already,”  says  the 
doctor  coldly;  “if  you  can’t  tell  me  any- 
thing  more  than  that—” 

“He  Is  seek  all  over,”  the  linguist 
continues  impressively.  “He  not  eat, 
he  not  sleep,  he  all  fire.”  She  stops 
short  dramatically. 

“Yes?”  says  the  doctor  encouragingly. 
But  there  is  no  response;  the  history 
of  the  case  is  at  an  end. 

The  next  child  is  a  sadly  emaciated 
infant  of  five  months.  “  'B  don’t  put 
on  no  fiesh,  djoctor;  ’e’s  awastin’  away 
to  a  shadder,  that’s  what  ’e’s  doin’, 
pore  little  angel.  ’Is  chest  do  sound 
’oiler,  don’t  It,  doctor?  1  hat’s  ’cos  ’e 
ain’t  ’ad  ’is  tea.” 

“What  are  you  giving  him  in  the  way 
of  food?” 

“Oh,  ’e  ’as  a  bit  of  what’s  goln’,  same 
as  we  do;  ’e’s  wonderful  ’earty  at  ’is 
food.” 

“But  what  sort  of  food?”  asks  the 
doctor  contemplating  the  tiny  wrinkled 
haggard  face  of  the  hearty  eater. 
“Cheese?”* 

“No,  ’e  don’t  ’ave  much  cheese;  ’e 
don’t  like  it” 

“Tea?” 

“Yes,  ’e  ’as  a  tidy  drop  of  tea.” 

“Beer?” 

“No,  ’e  don’t  often  ’ave  no  beer;  ’is 
father  gives  ’Im  a  drop  now  an’  agen.” 

“He  doesn’t  have  any  milk,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  asks  the  doctor  sarcastically. 

“He  do  ’ave  some  milk,  doctor,  but 
'e  don’t  care  for  it  without  there’s  tea 
in  it  I  dunno  what  ’e’d  do  if  we  was 
to  stop  ’is  tea.” 

She  is  followed  by  an  anxious  little 
girl  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  mite 
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of  three  hanging  on  to  her  scanty 
skirts.  “Please,  doctor,  I  dunno  what 
ter  do  with  the  baby;  ’e  keeps  on  a-’ol- 
lerin’.” 

“Why  didn’t  your  mother  bring 
him?”  asks  the  doctor. 

“We  ain’t  got  no  muvver,  sir.” 

“Who  looks  after  you  all,  then?” 

“There  ain’t  no  one  but  me,  sir;  I 
looks  after  ’em;”  and  the  baby’s  clean 
well-cared  for  condition  testifies  elo¬ 
quently  to  her  success. 

“Well,  Polly,  you  say  that  baby’s  al¬ 
ways  crying;  what  are  you  giving 
him?” 

“  I  did  glv’  ’im  cow’s  milk  but  It  only 
made  ’im  ’oiler  more,  sir,  so  I’m  tryin’ 
Xestle’s  milk  wich  a  lady  downstairs 
give  me,  and  a  begg  of  a  mornin’  some¬ 
times;  but  ’e  don’t  seem  satisfied,  and 
’oilers  so  of  a  night  father  don’t  get  no 
sleep.” 

“Look  here,  Polly,  you  go  home  and 
ask  your  father  if  you  may  leave  him 
in  the  hospital;  that  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  him.” 

The  child  hesitates.  “Very  well,” 
she  says  reluctantly  after  a  doubtful 
pause.  “But  I  may  come  an’  see  ’im 
in  the  ’orspital,  mayn’t  I,  sir?  cos’  ’e’s 
my  bruvver,  and  ’e’s  a  nice  baby.” 

“Of  course  you  can;  and  by  the  way, 
how  old  are  you?” 

The  baby’s  careworn  guardian  was 
Dine  last  birthday. 

The  next  Interview  Is  extremely  brief 
and  somewhat  stormy.  A  woman  hur¬ 
ries  in  determined  to  leave  her  child 
in  the  hospital,  but  unfortunately  for 
her  convenience  It  is  not  ill  enough  to 
justify  its  admission.  She  tries  per¬ 
suasion  and  coaxing  In  vain  and  finally 
sweeps  out  of  the  room  with  a  shrill 
crescendo  of  taunt  and  denunciation. 
“Call  yerselves  a  ’orspital?”  is  her  part¬ 
ing  volley  as  she  slams  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her.  “/  calls  yer  a  set  of  bloomin’ 
murderers!” 

The  out-patient  department  Is  open 
only  at  stated  hours,  but  the  casualty- 


room,  where  the  house-surgeon  sees 
minor  ailments,  is  never  closed.  The 
accident-bell  rings  frequently  enough, 
but  there  is  never  a  great  stream  of  pa¬ 
tients  waiting  to  pour  in,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  more  leisurely  air  prevails. 
Here  are  two  children  aged  eight  and 
three;  the  elder  child  explains  that  her 
little  sister,  Sally,  has  swallowed  a 
farthing;  at  least  the  coin  has  disap¬ 
peared  mysteriously  while  in  Sally’s 
possession  and  they  are  naturally  anx¬ 
ious  to  recover  it;  the  consequence  to 
Sally’s  digestive  arrangements  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  only  secondary  importance. 
An  emetic  is  administered  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  patient  sits  demurely  on  the  edge  of 
the  sofa  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
lap,  awaiting  events,  observing  doctor 
and  nurses  solemnly  with  her  large 
gray  eyes.  After  a  due  Interval  anoth¬ 
er  dose  is  given,  but  still  no  result  fol¬ 
lows.  Various  devices  are  tried  but 
without  success;  in  defiance  of  all  con¬ 
trivances  for  making  a  child  sick,  the 
lictle  maiden  siis  unconcernedly  on  the 
sofa,  her  hands  still  calmly  folded, 
gently  swinging  her  toes.  But  the  el¬ 
der  child’s  patience  is  at  last  exhausted. 
With  a  series  of  violent  thumps  on  her 
sister’s  spine,  she  shouts:  “Sick  it  up, 
Sally,  carn’t  yer?  Sick  it  up  at  once, 
silly;  we  won’t  get  no  tea  if  yer  don’t.” 

The  method  is  unprofessional  but  ef¬ 
ficacious;  and  the  next  moment  a  wild¬ 
eyed  three-year-old  has  “sicked  up”  the 
missing  coin. 

The  little  girls  go  home  to  tea  and 
are  succeeded  by  an  individual  in 
baggy  trousers  several  sizes  too  large 
for  him,  a  coat  that  reaches  down  to 
his  ankles,  and  an  enormous  pair  of 
boots  in  which  he  shufl9es  along  with 
considerable  dlfllculty.  The  quiet  defer¬ 
ential  tone  in  which  he  speaks  would 
do  credit  to  a  butler  in  Berkeley 
Square,  but  his  accent  is  unmistakably 
of  the  East  HiS)  age  he  states  is  ten. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asks  the  nurse 
with  the  register. 
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“Lolmce,  Miss,”  he  answers  politely. 

“Loimce?”  repeats  the  nurse,  a  new 
arrival  at  the  hospital.  “How  do  you 
spell  It?” 

A  shade  of  embarrassment  crosses 
his  face  at  this  disconcerting  question 
but  he  is  not  unequal  to  it.  “01  just 
spells  it  Loimce,  Miss,  when  oi  writes 
it.” 

“L-O-I-M-C-E?”  suggests  the  nurse. 

“Yes,  Miss,  that’s  roight;  you’ve  got 
’im  on  the  boko.” 

“Got  what?”  asks  the  nurse  puzzled. 

The  boy  looks  round  somewhat  wea¬ 
rily,  as  if  asking  what  is  the  use  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  such  uninformed  people  as  this. 

“He  means  Limehouse,  Nurse,”  says 
the  doctor. 

“Thanks,  guvner,”  says  the  boy,  In¬ 
finitely  relieved  at  finding  someone  at 
hand  who  is  evidently  not  without 
glimmerings  of  intelligence,  “And 
what’s  the  matter  with  you,  sonny?” 
the  doctor  continues.  “Why,  who  did 
this?”  It  is  a  nasty  knife- wound  in 
the  arm. 

“A  bloke,  guvner.” 

“W’hat  were  you  doing  to  the  bloke?” 
asks  the  doctor  as  he  washes  the 
wound. 

“NothInk,  guvner.” 

“But  you  must  have  been  doing  some¬ 
thing. 

No,  guvner,  oi  ain’t  toucheu  ’Im,”  he 
declares  earnestly. 

But  the  doctor  notes  the  singular  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  size  of  the  boy 
and  the  size  of  his  boots.  “Are  those 
your  father’s  boots?”  he  enquires  with 
apparent  Irrelevance. 

“No,  guvner;  ’e  ain’t  got  none.” 

“Where  did  you  get  them,  Johnny?” 

“From  a  bloke.” 

“The  bloke  that  knifed  you?” 

Johnny  hesitates  a  moment  and  then 
nods  assent. 

“Drunk?”  asks  the  doctor  busy  with 
his  bandages. 

“Corse  not  guvner,”  answers  the  pa¬ 
tient.  “  ’E  wouldn’t  ’ave  got  me  if  ’e’d 


been  drunk,  only  a  bit  on,  ’e  was.  Yer 
see  ’e  ’ad  the  kickers  under  ’is  arm, 
and  oi  thought  ’e  was  all  roight,  so  oi 
pinched  [stole]  ’em  and  ’e  knoifed  me.” 

“You  must  come  up  to-morrow  and 
get  it  dressed,”  says  the  doctor,  and 
the  boy  shuffles  away.  The  doctor 
glancing  out  of  the  window  after  him, 
observes  that  he  slips  off  the  boots, 
making  his  way  discreetly  and  warily 
barefoot  down  the  street,  lest  by  any 
chance  the  “bloke”  should  be  lying  in 
ambush. 

There  is  an  interval  of  silence;  tlien 
a  sudden  peal  at  the  accident-bell  is 
heard,  and  the  next  moment  an  agitat¬ 
ed  parent  is  seen  running  down  the 
passage  with  a  child  tucked  under  her 
arm,  its  bare  legs  streaming  behind  it 
In  the  wind  of  its  mother’s  rapidity. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Missis?  Has  she 
swallowed  some  poison?” 

“No,  sir,  it  ain’t  that,”  she  pants;  “but 
I’m  that  scared,  I  don’t  know  ’ardly 
which  way  to  turn.” 

“Well,  but  what’s  happened?  Has  she 
hurt  herself?” 

“No,  sir;  and  ’er  father  ’e’s  that  up¬ 
set  ’e  couldn’t  do  nothink,  else  I  ain’t 
used  to  running  like  that,  and  ’e’d  ’have 
brought  ’er  up,  but  ’e  says  as  ’ow  ’e 
daren’t  touch  ’er,  and  I’ve  run  all  the 
way,  an’  me  ’eart— ” 

“Come  now.  Missis  just  tell  me  quiet¬ 
ly  what’s  the  matter  with  the  child.” 

The  patient,  a  pretty  little  thing  of 
four,  looks  enquiringly  at  her  alarmed 
parent;  there  seems  to  be  little  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  her. 

“It’s  all  very  well  yer  a-slttin’  there 
and  a  tellin’  of  me  to  be  quiet,”  cries 
her  mother;  “if  yer  ’ad  any  children  of 
yer  own,  yer  wouldn’t  like  ter  see  ’em 
die  afore  yer  eyes,  oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
and  there  ain’t  only  two  more  an*  the 
baby.” 

The  doctor  In  despair  examines  the 
little  girl,  but  falls  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  “Now  look  here,”  says 
he  firmly;  “I  can’t  find  anything  the 
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matter  with  your  child,  so  you’ll  have 
to  go  away  unless  you  tell  me  why  you 
brought  her  up  to  the  hospital,” 

“Well,  doctor,  we  was  all  a-havin’ 
our  tea  a  minute  ago  as  it  might  be, 
and  ’er  father  was  eatln’  a  nice  bit  of 
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tripe  as  was  over  from  dinner,  when 
Susy,  that’s  'er,  says  as  ’ow  she  loved 
God  and  was  goln’  to  ’eaving  when  she 
doled.  Whatf”  in  tones  of  horror,  “Ain’t 
yer  goin’  to  give  'er  no  medicine?” 


ALFRED  OF  ENGLAND.  . 

King  beloved,  a  thousand  years  have  found  thee 
Sovran  still  in  hearts  of  English  birth; 

King  revered,  a  thousand  years  have  crowned  thee 
Type  eternal  of  true  English  worth. 

Long  the  toil  and  dire  the  load  thou  borest. 

Rising,  falling,  rising  yet  again: 

Ours  thy  battle  when  the  strife  was  sorest. 

Ours  the  fruit  of  all  thy  faithful  pain. 

Thine  the  gloom  when  the  war-wave  insurgent 
Roared  in  ruin  round  thy  sheltering  fen: 

Thine  the  glory  when  thy  helm  emergent 
Led  at  Ethandun  thy  Wessex  men. 

Thine  the  rede  that  in  the  ringing  haven 
Laid  the  warship’s  keel  and  armed  her  side; 

Thine  the  sword  that  smote  the  robber  Raven, 
Drave  him  seaward  with  the  refluent  tide. 

High  the  hope  of  those  thy  fleets  of  freemen— 
Higher  yet,  had  but  their  hope  foreseen 

Mightier  fleets  to  be,  and  England’s  seamen 
Borne  victorious  o’er  their  blue  demesne. 

Age  from  age  took  up  the  old  sea-story. 

Hand  to  hand  has  borne  the  torch  aflame, 

Drake  to  Blake,  and  Hawke’s  to  Rodney’s  glory, 
Howe  and  Hood  to  Nelson’s  hero  name. 

Great  thy  grandslre,  to  his  folk  transmitting 
Faithful  trust  in  one  broad  Realm  to  be: 

Great  thy  son,  and  thy  son’s  seed  befitting 
Blood  derived  from  Egbert  and  from  thee. 


But  thy  faith,  the  Isle’s  due  lot  discerning. 
Saw  her  raised  above  the  rugged  strife. 
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Laboring  still  toward  tbe  light,  and  learning 
Milder  spells  to  mould  her  mighty  life. 

Force  with  force  but  boon  with  boon  requiting, 

Large  tbe  welcome  of  her  liberal  shore. 

Race  to  race  and  mind  to  mind  uniting, 

Northern  valiance  linked  with  Southern  lore. 

High  above  the  crowd  of  kings  thou  risest. 

Fraud  nor  fury  stained  thy  steadfast  soul; 

Warrior  scholar,  watchfulest  and  wisest. 

With  the  sword  thou  barest  still  the  scroll. 

Round  the  world,  let  day  arise  or  darken. 

Moves  in  might  thy  Folk  that  shall  not  fail; 

Soul  of  Alfred,  to  thy  children  hearken; 

Round  the  world  their  voices  bid  thee  hail! 

Ibe  CornhlU  Masaclne.  ErtlCSt  MyerS. 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

All  things,  including  politics,  have  gerated  respect,  and  if  the  money-bag 
been  overshadowed  of  late  by  a  new  deigns  to  consider  the  arts,  his  taste  is 
cult— the  cult  of  the  millionaire.  In  the  estimated  not  by  its  result  but  by  tbe 
worship  of  money  even  Lord  Milner’s  dollars  which  encourage  it.  In  fact, 
prowess  may  be  forgotten,  and  Mr.  the  golden  calf  is  set  up,  and  the  de- 
Plerpont  Morgan  may  appear  more  im-  vout  hustle  about  it  with  a  frank  and 
portant  than  the  settlement  of  the  noisy  reverence.  It  is  not  a  noble  spec- 
South  African  question.  For  there  is  tacle,  but  it  is  universal;  and  the  mll- 
no  doubt  that  the  millionaire  has  had  lionaire,  who  tears  across  the  Atlantic 
what  they  call  in  France  a  belle  presse.  to  attend  a  dinner,  appears  to  be  tbe 
It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  Bayard  of  *the  future, 
without  finding  therein  eloquent  de-  The  people  has  worshipped  many 
scriptions  of  bis  splendid  state.  Now  false  gods  in  the  past  and  much  in- 
you  are  told  how  he  has  purchased  cense  has  been  burned  upon,  unworthy 
himself  a  railway-car  at  the  modest  altars.  Yet  the  glory  of  the  millionaire 
cost  of  £10,000,  and  your  blood  runs  is  the  loudest  confession  ever  made 
cold  when  you  think  of  his  vulgar  orgie  that  discrimination  is  dead.  Once  upon 
of  marble  and  silver.  Now,  the  gasp-  a  time  men  were  esteemed  for  courage, 
Ing  journalist  tells  you,  with  an  air  of  for  virtue,  for  prowess  in  the  field  of 
panic-stricken  awe,  that  on  a  certain  war  or  sport.  Feudalism,  no  doubt 
occasion  one  simple  roof  was  privileged  had  its  hardships;  but  in  spite  of  injus- 
to  cover  a  dozen  heroes,  whose  joint  tice  it  was  the  realization  of  a  generous 
fortunes  amounted  to  x  millions.  The  dream.  And  when  feudalism  died  with 
poorest  jest,  made  by  a  new-sewn  the  gradual  growth  of  new  ideas,  merit 
money-bag,  is  printed  with  an  exag-  or  tradition  was  still  esteemed  even  by 
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the  bumble.  A  man  ruled  hia  country 
because  tbe  associations  of  his  birth 
or  the  elevation  of  his  intellect  made 
him  fit  for  leadership.  Riches  availed 
him  little  enough  in  winning  either  the 
favor  of  a  king  or  tbe  support  of  the 
people.  But  the  old  ideals  are  dead  or 
dying,  and  money  seems  to  the  idle 
mind  of  to-day  the  easiest  method  of 
differentiation.  So  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  heroism— the  heroism  of 
money-bags.  He  who  has  swept  to¬ 
gether  the  iargest  heap  of  rubble  may 
easily  be  known  for  the  greatest  man; 
and  since  the  value  of  dollars  is  not 
enhanced  by  judicious  manners  or  wise 
distribution,  the  problem  of  merit  is 
easiiy  solved. 

What  is  the  miiiionaire,  then,  the  new 
ruler  of  the  world?  If  he  constitute  a 
class  by  himself,  be  may  best  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  man  of  narrow  intelligence, 
who  has  mistaken  the  means  of  life  for 
the  end.  His  wealth  argues  a  wasted 
life— a  youth  spent  in  avarice,  a  man- 
liood  devoted  to  the  vain  collection  of 
immaterial  gold.  For  the  millionaire 
piles  up  his  millions,  not  for  any  pleas¬ 
ure  they  may  afford  him,  but  for  the 
sheer  joy  which  is  confessed  by  a  swol¬ 
len  balance.  When  he  has  got  enough 
to  amuse  or  instruct  himself  and  his 
family  he  is  not  content.  It  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  him  to  go  on  hoarding, 
hoarding.  So  he  gathers  sovereigns,  or 
dollars,  as  the  savage  collects  cowries, 
and  he  seldom  remembers  that  wealth 
may  buy  happiness.  Indeed  the  very 
conditions  of  his  life  ensure  a  sort  of 
misery,  since  he  cannot  pause  to  laugh 
or  to  take  breath.  He  who  goes  not 
forward  must  necessarily  go  back— so 
we  have  been  told  by  an  expert;  and  a 
fall  in  bis  profits  too  often  suggests  to 
the  millionaire  the  cold  walls  of  the 
poorhouse.  So  the  poor  fellow  works 
and  works,  until  no  gift  remains  to 
him  save  the  gift  of  Midas.  Whatever 
he  touches  is  transmuted  to  gold;  but 
the  gaiety,  the  Interest,  the  taste  which 
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alone  give  a  proper  value  to  gold  are 
not  his;  he  shivers  in  front  of  a  hos¬ 
pitable  fire;  he  starves  at  a  well-ladea 
table. 

In  truth,  we  might  almost  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  pity  him,  did  not  his  con¬ 
scious  arrogance  render  pity  absurd^ 
for  his  industry  brings  him  few  re¬ 
wards,  beyond  tbe  admiring  fame  of 
the  daily  paper.  Of  course  he  can  pur¬ 
chase  more  champagne  than  bis  fel¬ 
lows;  of  course  he  can  enlarge  his  rac¬ 
ing-stable,  until  it  includes  all  the 
horses  not  already  purchased  by  rival 
millionaires.  Of  course,  also,  he  may 
buy  books,  and  pictures  and  houses;, 
but  the  excitement  of  the  genuine  coir 
lector  is  not  for  him.  In  the  first  place,, 
a  life  spent  in  dollar-hunting  is  not  the 
best  training  for  tbe  amateur;  and  in 
the  second,  the  millionaire  can  if  he- 
choose,  and  he  generally  chooses,  buy 
his  collections  ready-made.  A  book  or 
a  picture  that  has  caused  no  sacrifice 
and  entailed  no  forethought  cannot 
have  the  same  value  as  a  book  or  a 
picture  that  has  been  feverishly 
watched  and  bought  with  coins  that 
are  hardly  spared.  And  the  millionaire 
can  have  so  much  that  he  never  knows- 
the  full  pleasure  of  possession.  This- 
conclusion,  arrived  at  by  first  princi¬ 
ples,  is  supported  by  eminent  examples. 
An  American  has  recently  purchased 
a  whole  gallery  of  pictures,  which, 
while  they  represent  his  dollars,, 
represent  somebody  else’s  taste.  An¬ 
other  can  see  no  better  use  for  bis 
money  than  the  acquisition  of  tbe  sto¬ 
len  Gainsborough,  whose  curious  career 
has  wholly  obscured  its  artistic  insig¬ 
nificance.  But  though  they  spend  vast 
sums  of  money,  these  millionaires  can¬ 
not  be  called  collectors;  they  are  too- 
busy  to  select,  and  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
persal  of  their  libraries  and  cabinets 
will  cause  us  no  regret  A  millionaire- 
might  easily  have  bought  the  Asbbum- 
ham  Library.  But  it  would  have  still 
remained  the  Ashburnbam  library,. 
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however  far  It  travelled,  and  whatever 
Jiame  was  signed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
•cheqne  which  paid  for  it. 

One  wealthy  manufacturer,  however, 
has  loyally  supported  his  class,  and  has 
stated  in  print  that  the  rich  man  is  the 
first  necessity  of  civilization.  “It  Is 
well,  nay,  essential,”  says  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie,  “for  the  progress  of  the  race  that 
the  houses  of  some  should  be  homes 
for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  arts.  .  .  .  Without 
wealth  there  can  be  no  Maecenas.  The 
■“good  old  times’  were  not  good  old 
times.”  It  would  be  impossible  to 
crowd  more  fallacies  into  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  It  is  very  well  that  there  should 
be  “homes”  for  the  best  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  yet  the  arts  have  not  yet 
been  driven  to  take  asylum  in  the 
houses  of  millionaires,  who  are  not  al¬ 
ways  fitted  by  education  and  sentiment 
for  the  delicate  oflSce  of  patron.  Again, 
It  is  quite  true  that  “without  wealth 
there  can  be  no  Maecenas.”  But  the  good 
old  times  were  so  very  good,  that  Mae¬ 
cenas  belonged  to  them,  and  that  with 
their  decay  the  dignified  system  of  pa¬ 
tronage  died  also.  A  poet  could  accept 
the  protection  of  a  great  noble  or  of  a 
distinguished  Minister  without  losing 
his  esteem  or  hurting  his  pride.  And 
In  “the  good  old  days”  the  relation  of 
patron  to  poet  was  perfectly  well  un¬ 
derstood.  But  no  poet  would  choose  to 
be  patronized  by  the  head  of  a  trust, 
and  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  million¬ 
aires  will  never  achieve  so  much  for 
literature  as  was  achieved  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by 
the  slender  competence  of  an  English 
noble.  Finished  steel  may  be  sold  in 
America  for  two  cents  a  pound— this 
at  least  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
wealthy  merchants.  Yet  many  a  trust 
W'lll  be  dissolved  in  penury  before  the 
Iron  mines  of  the  New  World  produce 
a  single  Maecenas. 

For  Maecenas  was  descended,  as  we 
learned  at  school,  regibus  atavis,  and 


the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  inspired  by  a 
line  of  kings,  enabled  him  to  claim 
Horace  for  his  friend.  And  there  is 
this  profonnd  difference  between  the 
“good  old  times”  and  to-day,  which  the 
millionaires  are  apt  to  overlook;  in  the 
good  old  times  wealth  carried  with  it  a 
heavy  responsibility.  The  feudal  lord 
accepted  with  his  lands  a  solemn  trust. 
He  was  the  father  of  his  people;  he 
was  the  captain  of  soldiers,  whom  he 
equipped  to  fight  for  his  king  and 
country.  So  that  there  was  always  a 
dignified  charge  upon  his  property, 
which  he  could  neither  sell  nor  give 
away.  His  house  was  at  once  a  strong¬ 
hold  and  a  refuge;  while  he  protected 
his  tenants  and  servants  against  at¬ 
tack,  he  opened  his  door  to  honored 
merit.  Those  who  accepted  his  patron¬ 
age  took  what  was  theirs  by  right  of 
custom,  and  he  received  the  adulation 
of  poets  in  the  proper  spirit  of  smiling 
appreciation.  But  industrialism  rudely 
interrupted  this  Arcadian  life  long 
since,  and,  instead  of  “the  good  old 
times,”  we  are  witnesses  to-day  of 
wealth  without  responsibility,  of  phi- 
lanthrophy  without  control. 

When,  therefore,  a  millionaire  tells 
us  that  money  may  make  a  Maecenas, 
ho  gra^'ely  misrepresents  the  duty  of 
a  patron,  and  shows  himself  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  humor.  But  humor  is 
the  quality  which  millionaires  most 
conspicuously  lack.  Worse  than  all, 
they  are  wont  to  take  themselves 
mighty  seriously,  and  to  believe  that 
they  hold  their  money  in  trust  to  some 
unseen  power— to  the  spirit  of  wealth 
perhaps.  The  very  best  of  them  have 
a  touch  of  Trimalchlo  In  their  nature. 
Of  course  they  could  not  rise  to  Trl- 
malchlo’s  height  and  ask.  What  is  a 
poor  man?  But  they  verily  believe  that 
a  poor  man  is  fashioned  of  another 
clay  than  that  fine  substance  of  which 
they  are  made.  They  look  about  them 
and  recognize  that  millionaires  are  not 
too  common  in  the  world.  And  this 
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rarity  persuades  them  that  wealth  is 
an  almost  holy  endowment  But  they 
forget  that  it  is  as  often  lack  of  will 
as  lack  of  ability  which  keeps  men 
from  amassing  large  fortunes.  There 
are  other,  and  more  profitable,  methods 
of  spending  the  time  than  collecting 
pieces  of  gold,  nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  ability  necessary  to  piling  up 
money  is  of  the  highest  kind.  Temper¬ 
ament,  of  course,  counts  for  much.  The 
hawk  is  proud  of  his  beak,  as  the 
nightingale  of  his  song.  And  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  modesty  in  a 
millionaire,  who  believes,  no  doubt,  that 
the  stronger  the  claw  the  better  the 
man.  At  any  rate,  this  belief  helps  to 
explain  the  serious  view  which  the  rich 
man  ti\kes  of  himself  and  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  For  now  and  again  he  claims  to 
have  a  mission,  and  it  is  then  that  he 
becomes  a  danger  to  the  State. 

For  the  millionaire  does  not  hesitate 
to  benefit  his  fellowmen;  and  in  his 
worst  Incarnation  he  thinks  that  he  has 
a  right  to  offer  the  people  the  last  in¬ 
sult  by  w’ay  of  gift.  But  philanthropy, 
when  it  is  not  supported  by  an  unsel¬ 
fish  intelligence,  is  an  unmixed  evil, 
which  should  be  regarded  with  a  scru¬ 
pulous  suspicion.  The  first  duty  of  the 
community  is  to  look  every  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth;  a  millionaire  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  million  which  he  will  not  miss 
in  all  levity  of  heart,  and  the  harm 
may  be  done  before  the  consequences 
are  perceived.  That  a  private  citizen 
should  have  thought  it  possible  even 
for  a  moment  to  free  the  education  of 
a  great  country  should  awaken  us  to 
the  perils  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie  is,  we  believe,  a  firm  opponent  of 
Socialism,  yet  the  accident  of  wealth 
might  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  the 
worst  results  of  a  system  which  he 
despises.  If  it  be  wrong  to  accept  aid 
from  the  Government,  it  is  wrong  also 
to  accept  that  aid  from  a  private  phi¬ 
lanthropist;  indeed,  we  would  always 
rather  be  beholden  to  the  State  than  to 


the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  citizen. 
But  happily  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie’s  gift-horse  has  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  will 
now  be  wisely  spent  upon  Scottish  edu¬ 
cation.  Yet  because  the  trustees  in 
whom  the  money  is  vested  are  likely  to 
administer  it  well,  we  need  not  forget 
Scotland’s  narrow  escape  from  pauper¬ 
ization.  To  grant  a  university  education 
free  to  all  comers  was  a  scheme  not 
only  impracticable  but  perilous.  Priv¬ 
ileges  that  cost  nothing  are  little  worth, 
and  Scotland  is  strong  among  the  na¬ 
tions  because  she  has  won  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education  by  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  and  the  sacrifice  of  self.  How¬ 
ever,  it  remains  with  the  trustees  to 
formulate  a  scheme,  and  at  least  the 
public  right  of  criticizing  a  gift  is  am¬ 
ply  vindicated. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why 
money  should  not  be  accepted  without 
examination.  As  often  as  not  it  is  not 
too  honorably  come  by.  Pecunia  non 
olet,  says  the  old  proverb,  and  nothing 
could  be  falser.  Money  never  loses  its 
scent.  We  should  be  very  sorry  if  the 
rook  were  permitted  first  of  all  to  pluck 
the  pigeon  and  then  to  comfort  his  dls- 
feathered  frame  with  a  pension.  Nor 
are  the  new  methods  such  as  to  in¬ 
spire  us  with  confidence.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  marauder  went  upon  the  pad, 
and  levied  his  tax  upon  the  stage¬ 
coach.  Now  he  goes  into  the  city  and 
sits  upon  the  board  of  bogus  com¬ 
panies.  The  greed  of  the  pigeon,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  cent  per  cent,  without 
risk,  deserves  no  pity,  is  well  matched 
by  the  cunning  of  the  rook;  and  the 
rook,  when  his  competence  is  assured, 
seeks  to  buy  respectability  with  a  sub¬ 
scription.  But  the  community  should 
so  jealously  guard  its  independence  ns 
to  reject  this  specious  bargain.  No  na¬ 
tion  needs  the  help  of  the  bogus-com¬ 
pany  promotor,  or  of  the  monstrous 
speculator  who,  to  corner  com.  Imposes 
a  famine  upon  a  harmless  population. 
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and  who  condemns  his  compatriots  to 
thrist  by  sending  up  the  price  of  ice. 
After  all,  the  indiscriminate  collection 
of  sovereigns  is  not  in  itself  a  virtuous 
action,  and  while  the  popular  admira¬ 
tion  of  millionaires  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  vulgarity,  the  ready  accept- 

Blackwood’i  Magasln*. 


aiice  of  their  doles  might  prove  a  na¬ 
tional  disgrace.  Not  all  who  have  may 
give,  and  the  rare  privilege  of  gener¬ 
osity,  assumed  in  fear,  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  with  all  the  carefulness  of  a 
bumble  spirit. 


THE  FOAM-FRINGE  AND  THE  WINDS. 


By  the  sea  precipices  of  the  West  the 
foam-fringe  and  the  winds  are  the 
greatest  of  all  natural  forces.  These 
Atlantic  winds,  wave-compelling,  rock- 
destroying,  drive  the  hosts  of  ocean, 
rank  behind  rank,  to  the  onset,  and 
search  from  foot  to  crest  each  face  and 
crevice  of  the  towering  cliffs.  The 
foam  and  surge,  the  bondslaves  of  the 
winds,  the  heavy  and  light  artillery  of 
the  ocean  bands,  are  the  visible  agents 
of  destruction,  and  on  the  Cornish 
coast  develop  a  power  so  awful,  with 
a  display  of  form  and  motion  so  sub¬ 
lime,  that  the  imagination  could  never 
picture  one-half  of  the  volume  and  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  forces  of  the  air  and 
deep.  When  the  southerly  gales  come 
tearing  across  the  Atlantic,  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  they  rush  into 
Mount’s  Bay,  and,  spinning  round  as 
in  a  caldron,  beaten  and  resilient  from 
headland  to  headland,  make  their  last 
and  fiercest  onset  on  the  serpentine 
walls  of  the  Lizard  Peninsula.  From 
Poldhu  and  Mullion,  over  to  the  Lizard 
lights,  is  the  climax  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  earth  and  air,  the 
rocks  and  tempests,  in  which  the  sea 
Intervenes  as  the  willing  and  mighty 
ally  of  the  kingdom  of  the  winds.  It 
is  a  battle  of  armies  in  position,  a  set 
piece  of  natural  combat,  in  which  the 
meeting  of  the  hosts  is  veiled  in  mist 
and  smoke  and  spoutings,  and  earth 
and  sky  re-echo  the  thunder  of  their 


war.  The  fighting  line  is  the  foam- 
fringe,  which  comes  into  action  then, 
as  we  watch  it  from  one  of  the  black 
projecting  towers  of  serpentine  which 
guard  some  deep  cove  in  the  Lizard 
front.  From  the  blue  deep  of  the  bay, 
under  scuds  of  storm  wrack  and  shafts 
of  light,  the  waves  advance  with  a 
frontage  of  miles,  blue  rank  behind 
blue  rank,  and  ever  rising  and  sharp¬ 
ening  towards  their  summits.  The 
front  ranks  pass  by  the  watch-tower, 
bursting  invisibly  on  the  left  where  the 
buttress  projects,  but  the  right  mile  of 
wave  has  not  yet  hit  the  coast.  Part 
does,  smiting  the  heads  of  the  cliffs  in 
snccession  and  exploding  like  mines  in 
smoke  and  spray;  part  rushes  on  in  the 
cove  below  till  we  see  the  back  of  the 
waves,  green  and  translucent,  as 
wrecked  sailors  do,  rising  between  us 
and  th*e  shore,  till  the  billow  rises,  curls 
over  like  a  scroll,  and  then  pours  for¬ 
ward  the  rolling  fields  of  foam.  The 
whole  frontage  of  the  bay  holds  noth¬ 
ing  but  this  sea  froth,  into  which  the 
jade-green,  sun-pierced  mountains  of 
water  are  ever  pouring  fresh  floods 
from  ocean’s  store.  Acres  and  acres  of 
foam  lie  weltering  there,  some  dashing 
100  feet  over  the  squared,  black,  yel¬ 
low-stained  cliffs,  some  eddying  round 
or  falling  back  on  the  sands  of  the 
cove,  some  following  the  spin  of  the 
waters  round  and  floating  on  half-seen 
solid  sea,  lapis  blue  or  green.  This 
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welter  of  the  sea  divides  into  three 
forms;  the  solid  sea  water;  the  white 
water,  which  is  sea  and  air  mixed  by 
the  toppling  of  the  wave  or  its  explo¬ 
sion  on  the  rocks  and  precipices;  and 
the  true  foam,  which  is  made  of  sea 
bubbles  stuck  together  like  a  lump  of 
skates’  eggs,  and  often  detaches  into 
masses  like  sponges,  large  and  small, 
and  floats  inland  in  such  flights  and  in¬ 
cessant  driftings  as  to  form  a  separate 
and  peculiar  feature  of  the  fringe  of 
these  Cornish  precipices. 

The  spray,  which  dashes  over  the 
cliff  faces  when  unbroken  waves  hit 
the  rocks,  is  solid  water  finely  divided, 
wetting  and  stinging,  and  destroying 
or  blighting  even  the  hardy  vegetation 
of  this  strange  and  awful  coast.  From 
the  top  of  Gue  Graze,  near  Kynance, 
and  on  the  cliffs  adjoining,  the  forms 
and  force  of  foam  may  be  seen  as  at  a 
“private  view,”  for  no  one  is  there  to 
share  the  sight  but  the  ravens  and  the 
falcon  on  the  cliffs.  Across  the  inlet  is 
a  wall  of  black  serpentine,  300  feet 
high,  veined  with  invisible  green,  and 
patched  with  orange  below  where  the 
spray  does  not  fall.  The  serpentine 
wall  stands  upright,  above  a  black  cav¬ 
ern,  Ogo  Pons  (“ogo”  means  “cave”  in 
old  Cornish),  bored  out  by  the  Atlantic 
waves.  Above,  the  serpentine  is  capped 
with  short  turf  and  Cornish  heather 
and  thrift.  The  whole  cove  or  bay  Is 
one  inlet  of  green  foam-edged  bellying 
surge,  dipping,  heaving,  swelling,  con¬ 
tracting  and  expanding,  with  the  roll- 
i  ing  froth  eddying  this  way  and  that, 

)  and  smashed  and  drowned  at  regular 

pulsations  by  the  green  and  white  out¬ 
pouring  waves  from  the  main  ocean. 
As  these  roll  In  like  minute-guns  their 
right  flank  hits  the  projecting  cliff  be¬ 
fore  they  break,  and  as  from  a  can¬ 
non’s  mouth  the  smoking  spray  rises  In 
j  a  column  wide  and  high  as  a  cathedral 
tower.  From  base  to  summit  this  col¬ 
umn  of  spray  ever  drenches  the  cliff, 
and  keeps  it  wet,  black  and  bare.  It 


curls  over  the  summit,  and  throws  it¬ 
self,  widened  and  wind-bome,  on  the 
turf  mantle  at  the  top,  and  as  the  spray 
of  a  fresh  fountain  makes  all  the  grass 
green  within  the  spread  of  its  refresh¬ 
ing  dew,  so  the  pillar  of  salt  spray  has 
turned  all  the  acres  of  grass  on  which 
it  falls  into  a  tawny  brown  and  bronze. 
This  spray  is  violently  thrown;  it  does 
not  float  upwards;  but  the  winds  here 
help  to  carve  the  rock,  even  as  the 
sand-grains  carve  the  crags  round  the 
Sahara  desert.  Vexed  by  the  spray, 
baked  by  the  heat  and  frozen  in  winter 
cold,  the  marble-like  face  of  the  ser¬ 
pentine  cliffs  cracks  at  first  into  square 
blocks,  whose  sheltered  sides  are  slow¬ 
ly  overgrown  by  an  exquisite  bloom  of 
grays,  and  powdery  yellows,  and  green 
licbenous  dust,  like  pastel  smoothed  on 
a  dark  gray  ground.  These  split  and 
split  again,  and  are  then  carried  in  tiny 
squares  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  the 
wind.  For  the  wind  plays  strange 
tricks  as  it  strikes  the  cliff  face  from 
the  open  sea.  In  a  forty-mile  gale 
blowing  straight  from  the  ocean  you 
may  stond  on  the  cliff  edge,  if  at  a 
height  of  over  200  feet  from  the  water, 
almost  in  a  calm.  This  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  this  home  of  the  wind  and 
foam,  and  is  explained  thus.  All  the 
wind  force  which  strikes  the  cliff  face 
rushes  upwards,  perpendicularly  with 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  with 
greater  violence  than  the  horizontal 
force  which  strikes  the  air  above  the 
summit.  Thus  the  vertical  ascending 
wind  acts  as  a  screen  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  blast,  and  the  watcher  on  the  cliff 
is  shielded  from  one  blast  behind  the 
protection  of  the  other.  It  is  on  this 
upward  blast  that  the  seagulls  float  in 
gales  close  to  the  cliff  face.  It  also 
scrapes  off  and  carries  upward  from 
the  serpentine  little  loosened  cubes  of 
the  rock,  green  and  dark  azure,  and 
streaked  with  bloody  red  where  it  is 
fresh  broken,  and  lifting  these  above 
the  cliff  top,  drops  them  on  the  flat 
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summit  when  the  horizontal  blast  over- 
iwwers  the  ascending  one.  The  turf  is 
strewn  with  these  little  chips  of  the 
wind’s  undoing.  Against  lower  cliff 
faces  the  course  of  the  winds  is  more 
wilful.  The  foam  flakes  trace  its  cur¬ 
rents,  and  mark  in  their  slow  and  de¬ 
vious  flight  the  course  and  winding  of 
these  wandering  winds.  In  Dollar 
Cove,  a  low-browed  circular  niche  in 
the  black  coast,  some  30  yards  across, 
with  a  cave  under  the  eastern  side,  the 
towering  waves  rolled  before  an  oceau 
breeze  on  the  ebb  tide  bad  piled  masses 
of  sea  froth,  brewing  like  wort,  four 
feet  deep  on  the  strip  of  sand  which  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  rock  face.  Into  the 
cove,  and  against  the  shore,  the  wind 
blew  steadily,  and  flakes  and  masses  of 
the  froth  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  an 
apple  to  the  rope  fender  of  a  coaster, 
detached  themselves  from  the  mass, 
rose  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
wind.  There  were  four  main  currents, 
each  as  clearly  marked  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  and  slow  travel  of  the  froth 
masses  in  air  as  is  the  current  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  by  the  sawdust  in  a  chem¬ 
ist’s  flask.  Some  rose  on  either  side  of 

The  Spectator. 


the  little  horseshoe  of  rock,  travelled 
slowly  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  then 
moved  off  right  and  left  inland  along 
two  depressions  in  the  down  above, 
where  they  made  a  long  trail  of  slowly 
expiring  bubble  masses.  Others,  when 
they  reached  a  point  to  the  right  or  left 
of  these  ascending  winds,  turned 
backwards  in  a  curve,  followed  the 
horseshoe  towards  the  outer  edges,  and 
then  curled  back  over  the  sea,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  air  almost  exactly  the  same 
course  as  the  refluent  waters  were  tak¬ 
ing  below.  This  cove  is  possibly  named 
from  a  Dutch  brig,  the  “Dollard,”  laden 
with  wheat,  from  Trieste  for  Fal¬ 
mouth,  in  1862.  One  of  the  crew  saved 
himself  by  jumping  on  to  a  rock  and 
climbing  the  cliff.  The  captain,  his 
son  and  four  seamen  perished,  and  the 
ship  went  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes.  But 
a  month  later,  at  low  water,  some  fish¬ 
ermen  made  their  way  into  the  cave, 
or  “ogo,”  the  bottom  of  which  is  al- 
waysl  awash,  and  there  found  parts  of 
the  masts  and  spars  of  the  “Dollard,” 
which  had  been  churned  about  in  this 
subterranean  cavern  ever  since  the 
wreck. 


IN  THE  WAYS  OF  TJIE  BIRDS.* 


This  is  an  age  of  burry  and  business, 
of  bodily  activity  and  mental  restless¬ 
ness;  and  human  beings  find  it  difl9cult 
to  be  still  and  patient  about  any  em¬ 
ployment  unless  they  are  shut  up  in¬ 
doors.  Even  ardent  field-naturalists 
seem  to  like  to  wander  about  with  gun 
or  collecting-box  rather  than  to  sit  per¬ 
fectly  still  watching  the  doings  of  live 
wild  animals.  Watching  is  like  think¬ 
ing,  and  both  are  rare  in  these  days. 

•  “  Bird-Watching.”  By  Edmund  Selous 
(“Haddon  Hall  Library”).  London:  Dent. 
1901.  7s.  6d.  net. 


For  both  you  must  be  at  leisure  and 
free  for  the  time  from  sordid  cares; 
you  must  be  alone  or  witli  a  friend  who 
is  part  of  yourself;  and  you  must  have 
a  quiet  set  of  nerves  that  will  not 
chafe  or  rebel  at  the  constraint  of  still¬ 
ness  and  silence.  How  few  naturalists 
have  been  really  patient  observers  of 
animal  life!  White’s  familiar  letters 
on  the  swallow  kind— monographles,  as 
he  called  them— show  that  he  had  the 
qualifications  in  abundance,  mental 
tranquillity  and  accuracy,  the  power  of 
concentrating  the  faculties  on  a  single 
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object  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts;  and  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  wish  that  he  had  used  them  more 
constantly  than  he  did.  Of  all  recent 
books  I  have  read  (until  this  present 
month),  in  which  the  ways  of  birds  are 
patiently  and  intelligently  noted,  the 
best  perhaps  is  Miss  Jane  Hayward’s 
"Bird  Notes,”  in  which  an  invalid  lady 
recorded,  for  her  own  satisfaction, 
what  she  saw  from  the  windows  of  her 
house  at  Sidmouth.  We  all  felt  at  once 
that  she  had  the  right  credentials,  and, 
though  she  did  not  live  to  know  it,  she 
became  a  quoted  authority. 

Watching  is  a  delightful  occupation; 
it  keeps  you  quiet  yet  alert,  wide 
awake  yet  resting.  And  we  shall  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  see  that  without  it  we 
shall  never  really  solve  most  of  those 
problems  of  animal  life  which  may  be 
called  biological  or  psychological  if  we 
like  to  use  long  words,  but  are  In  real¬ 
ity  simple  questions  beginning  with 
how  or  why,  easy  to  propound  but  in- 
ttnitely  difficult  to  answer.  These  ques¬ 
tions  will  never  be  answered  by  col¬ 
lectors  or  photographers  or  even  by 
anatomists;  we  must  have  watchers  as 
patient  as  Reaumur  and  Hiiber,  but  as 
yet,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we 
have  in  England  only  one.  Tired  of 
seeing  no  ncvc,  species  in  his  district, 
the  young  ambitious  ornithologist  trav¬ 
els,  if  he  can  afford  it,  with  gun  and 
“skinner,”  or  spends  hours  with  a 
camera  trying  to  reproduce  on  a  film 
what  can  only  be  effectually  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  mind.  He  can  tell  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the 
actions  and  utterances  even  of  our  com¬ 
monest  birds,  as  bearing  on  those 
problems  of  life  and  mind  which  .will 
be  the  chief  work  of  naturalists  when 
that  of  collecting  and  classifying  is 
gradually  completed.  The  real  watch¬ 
er,  the  true  field-naturalist,  has  a  great 
future  before  him,  and  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  museums  stored  with  dead 
creatures  will  one  day  take  a  sec¬ 


ond  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  zoolo¬ 
gist. 

So  I  cannot  but  think  after  reading 
the  last  published  volume  of  the  Had- 
don  Hall  Library,  on  Birdwatching,  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Selous.  I  would  most 
warmly  recommend  it  to  every  am¬ 
bitious  young  naturalist  who  feels  him¬ 
self  impelled  to  find  out  something 
new,  and  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  gun, 
camera  or  collecting-box.  Mr.  Selous’ 
papers  in  the  “Zoologist”  have  already 
shown  us  that  he  has  the  qualifications 
for  a  good  watcher— leisure,  persever¬ 
ance,  good  eyesight,  insatiable  curios¬ 
ity,  a  hunter’s  skill  in  stalking,  indus¬ 
try  and  accuracy  in  recording,  caution 
in  drawing  conclusions.  Here,  in  a 
volume  of  some  330  pages,  not  always 
perhaps  perfect  in  manner,  but  most 
valuable  in  matter,  we  have  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  patient  observation  of  birds 
courting,  quarrelling,  leeding,  nest¬ 
building,  singing,  fiocking,  diving  and 
in  fact  doing  everything  that  birds  are 
ever  to  be  seen  doing.  Scientifically, 
the  actual  notes  made  on  the  spot  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  book;  from  these  the  reader  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  But  Mr. 
Selous  often  has  his  own  ideas  about 
what  he  has  seen,  and  modestly  sug¬ 
gests  an  Interpretation.  Let  me  give  a 
single  Instance. 

Everyone  who  lives  in  the  country 
knows  how  birds  which  fiock  in  the  win¬ 
ter  act  together  as  if  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  leader.  The  swallows  and 
martins  on  your  house-roof  in  Septem¬ 
ber  dash  off  suddenly  for  a  fiight,  ex¬ 
actly  as  If  a  word  of  command  had 
been  given  them.  Starlings  congregat¬ 
ed  by  the  hundred  in  a  meadow  rise 
together  looking  like  a  sheet  of  drapery 
just  lifted  by  the  breeze.  So  it  is  too 
with  rooks,  and  with  the  crowds  of 
small  birds  that  assemble  in  hard 
weather  in  a  rlckyard.  I  have  myself 
watched  these  manceuvres  over  and 
over  again  and  have  never  been  able 
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to  discover  the  smallest  sign  of  lead¬ 
ership;  but  I  have  not  watched  them 
with  the  patient  indefatigability  of  Mr. 
Selous.  He  secreted  himself  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  cavern  In  a  haystack  one  win¬ 
ter  morning  and  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  all  the  small  birds  that  came 
to  feed;  as  usual,  they  took  their  sud¬ 
den  and  unaccountable  flights,  “rising 
all  together  with  a  sudden  whirr  of 
wings,  and  flurrying  away  to  some  near 
tree  or  trees,  or  into  the  hedgerow,  to 
return  in  a  much  more  scattered  and 
gradual  manner  very  soon— sometimes 
directly  afterwards.”  Naturally  one 
thinks  that  this  must  be  the  result  of  a 
warning  note  or  order  given  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  bird;  some  crow  or  hawk  is  or  is 
fancied  to  be  near.  So  Mr.  Selous 
thought  until  he  proved  the  contrary 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  proof  (p. 
212)  is  a  good  example  of  really  intel¬ 
ligent  watching.  A  real  sparrow-hawk 
did  at  last  appear,  and  the  result  was 
not  hurried  flight,  but  a  sudden  hush 
and  silence,  followed  by  a  flight  more 
gradual  and  less  compact  than  usual- 
The  idea  of  leadership  was  also  dis¬ 
credited  by  another  fact  which  Mr,  Se¬ 
lous  noted  and  which  I  can  corroborate 
though  I  never  gave  it  much  heed  until 
he  mentioned  it;  that  in  the  rickyard. 
If  a  signal  was  given,  it  was  not  obeyed 
by  all  the  birds— a  few  always  re¬ 
mained.  It  Is  perfectly  true,  as  he 
says,  that  observation  and  difficulties 
often  begin  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Se¬ 
lous  has  indeed  an  explanation  worth 
attention,  but  it  is  given  with  some 
hesitation  and  as  a  suggestion  only.  He 
thinks  that  birds  when  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  large  numbers  “think  and  act, 
not  Individually,  but  collectively;  or 
rather  they  do  both  one  and  the  other,” 
some  being  able  to  resist  the  common 
impulse  which  acts  on  the  majority 
with  such  sudden  force.  A  kind  of 
thought-transference  takes  the  place  of 
deliberation  and  speech.  A  common 


feeling  seizes  the  whole  flock  at  the 
same  instant,  which  may  have  no  ob¬ 
jective  origin  whatever;  some  individ¬ 
uals,  more  sluggish  ones,  perhaps,  are 
abie  to  resist  it,  but  the  majority  are 
irressistibly  impelled  to  obey  it  I  will 
not  attempt  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  this 
suggestion;  I  can  only  say  that  it 
seems  to  fit  in  with  the  feeling  that  I 
have  about  the  working  of  birds’ 
minds,  after  observing  them  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Selous  combines 
careful  observation  and  cautious  theo¬ 
rizing;  I  have  chosen  it  because  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  phenomena, 
though  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
attempted  to  record  and  explain  them. 
But  the  chapter  which  I  have  been 
quoting  is  only  one  out  of  twelve;  open 
anywhere,  and  you  will  find  something 
that  if  not  new  is  at  least  strange,  just 
because  you  have  it  for  the  first  time 
noted  down  as  well  as  seen.  The  an¬ 
tics  of  a  lovesick  sparrow  in  the  road 
may  possibly  have  attracted  one’s  no¬ 
tice,  and  suggested  a  passing  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  “Naturalist  in  La 
Plata;”  but  the  performances  of  the 
great  plovers  as  watched  by  Mr.  Selous 
are  almost  as  extraordinary  as  those  of 
the  American  spurwinged  lapwing. 
More  familiar  species,  such  as  the 
wheatears,  will  be  found  to  do  very 
strange  things  by  those  who  conceal 
themselves  to  watch  them.  On  two  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  seen  a  stoat  perform  a 
dance  that  filled  me  with  amazement, 
when,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  he  was 
quite  alone.  Reading  Mr.  Selous’  book 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  beginning  life 
again,'  I  w-ould  give  all  my  spare  time 
to  watching  as  he  has  watched.  He 
has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  needs 
to  be  supplemented  and  tested.  There 
Is  a  wide  field  In  front  of  the  begduner 
who  will  follow  In  his  steps. 

TT.  Warde  Fowler. 


Tb«  Satorday  Barlew. 
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An  eminent  publicist,  having  at¬ 
tained  a  coveted  distinction,  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  his  disappointed  competi¬ 
tors  and  other  friends  at  a  banquet. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  ctf  his  health 
the  hero  of  the  occasion  expressed  a 
lively  satisfaction  at  seeing  himself 
surrounded  by  so  many  men  of  intel¬ 
lectual  eminence,  for,  said  he.  It  had 
always  been  his  aim  in  life  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  those  who  were  intellect¬ 
ually  his  superiors.  Whereupon  Lord 
Houghton,  who  had  been  a  little  fa¬ 
tigued  by  the  oratorical  exercises  of 
the  evening,  exclaimed  in  a  stertorous 
undertone,  “By  G — ,  it  wasn’t  difficult 
to  do  that!” 

Well,  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
Publicist,  and  my  desire— not  easily 
gratified  in  Stuccovla— has  always 
been  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  learned 
and  the  literary. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  author¬ 
ship,  even  on  the  humblest  scale,  that 
It  may  bring  the  author  Into  corre- 
6rK)ndence  with  men  of  similar  tastes 
and  superior  information.  Thus  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole  corresponded  with  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  and  Gilbert  White  with 
Thomas  Pennant,  and  Mr.  Casaubon 
with  Carp  of  Brasenose. 

So,  if  I  may  compare  small  things 
^v'ith  great,  these  humble  extracts  from 
my  log-book  have  brought  me  a  letter 
from  the  learned  editor  of  “Hlccado- 
cius  De  Barbis  Judseorum”  (an  author 
originally  discovered,  I  believe,  by  the 
late  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget). 

A  minute  and  scrupulous  exactness 
in  the  use  of  words— a  verbal  dxpt/Scta, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself— has  ever 
been  the  characteristic  of  true  schol¬ 
ars;  and  a  playful  insistence  on  the 
I  precise  shades  of  meaning  has  been  the 


material  of  their  mutual  pleasantry. 
“A  dictionary,  now!”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Strong’s  admirer.  “What  a  useful 
work  a  dictionary  is!  What  a  necessary 
work!  The  meanings  of  words!  With¬ 
out  Doctor  Johnson,  or  somebody  of 
that  sort,  we  might  have  been  at  this 
present  moment  calling  an  Italian-iron 
a  bedstead.” 

I  am  led  to  these  refections,  which 
I  feel  have  something  in  common  with 
the  Diversions  of  Purley,  by  the  acute 
criticism  of  my  learned  correspondent. 
Last  month  I  ventured  to  express  dis¬ 
like  of  the  epithet  “well  groomed,”  as 
applied  by  Pennialinus  to  the  young 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
I  affirmed  (or  “claimed,”  as  Penniali¬ 
nus  himself  would  say)  that  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  “well  dressed.”  But 
the  Editor  of  “Hlccadoclus,”  in  a  letter 
which  bears  the  Cambridge  post-mark, 
takes  me  to  task,  and  says,  “The 
odious  expression,  in  my  mind,  implies 
also  that  particular  neatness  and  gloss¬ 
iness  of  hair  which  you  notice  in 
A.D.C.’s,  Guardsmen,  10th  Hussars, 
and  a  few  of  the  younger  nobility, 
and  Eton  boys.” 

This  criticism  proceeding  from  an 
authoritative  quarter,  set  me,  as  Burke 
says,  on  thinking.  Does  “well  groomed” 
necessarily  imply  a  certain  quality  or 
condition  of  the  hair?  And  what  is  the 
characteristic  which  is  common  to  the 
hair  of  A.D.C.’s,  Guardsmen,  10th 
Hussars,  young  nobility,  and  Eton 
boys? 

The  moment  I  approached  this  quest 
I  felt  myself  heavily  handicapped  by 
my  insufficient  familiarity  with  smart 
society.  I  hope  my  readers  have  long 
since  inferred,  even  though  a  self  re¬ 
specting  reticence  forbade  me  to  de¬ 
clare  It,  that  both  my  wife  and  I  are 
exceedingly  well  bom.  My  wife  was 
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one  of  the  Topham  Sawyers,  of  The 
Sawpits.  The  head  of  my  family  is  a 
baronet,  and  would  have  had  a  peer¬ 
age  long  before  this,  only  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  Whip  rudely  said  that  if  he  de¬ 
sired  that  elevation  he  would  have  to 
put  his  Bloody  Hand  into  his  pocket. 
But  stetnmata  quid  faciuntf  In  these 
plutocratic  days  a  long  pedigree  un¬ 
supported  by  a  long  purse  gives  no  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  circles  where  my  critic  is  so 
terribly  at  ease.  As  to  Eton  boys,  their 
rapacity  in  the  matter  of  tips  has  long 
made  me  a  stranger  to  their  society. 
The  younger  nobility  treats  the  dances 
of  Stuccovia  with  the  contempt  they 
merit,  and  something  more.  As  to  the 
Guards  and  the  10th  Hussars,  we 
should  be  as  likelj’  to  entertain  the 
Crowned  Heads  of  Europe  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cardinals.  Indeed,  my  wife 
thinks  herself  uncommonly  lucky  if 
she  can  induce  a  spring  captain  of  the 
Loamshire  Regiment— the  “old  Blow 
Hards,”  as  they  are  affectionately 
called— to  “fling  his  radiance”  (as  the 
late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  would  say)  over 
our  smartest  dinner-party  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  There  was,  indeed,  one  instance 
out  of  all  those  cited  by  my  critic  with 
which  I  felt  a  kind  of  vague  familiar¬ 
ity— the  instance  of  the  A.D.C.’s.  But 
on  reflection  even  that  familiarity 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  one  of  Mr,  Surtees’s  sporting 
novels,  where  the  arrival  of  an  A.  D.  C. 
at  a  watering-place  causes  a  social 
flutter  until  it  is  discovered  that  he  is 
an  Assistant  Drainage  Commissioner. 

I  therefore  retire  from  a  conflict  for 
which  I  am  so  imperfectly  equipped, 
and  concede  my  critic’s  proposition 
that  “well  groomed”  Involves  a  well- 
brushed  head  as  well  as  a  well-cut  coat 
and  well-creased  trousers  and  well- 
varnished  boots. 

I  turn  from  the  abstract  to  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  ask  myself  and  my  wife 
whether  we  can  lay  our  finger  on  a 
well-groomed  man  in  Stuccovia.  My 


wife  replies,  a  little  inconsequently, 
“Well,  I  always  think  Mr.  Soulsby 
looks  very  nice.”  And  certainly  he  is 
effective  in  church.  His  beard  is  fair 
and  neatly  trimmed.  His  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle.  Pomatum  adds  its  art¬ 
ful  aid,  and  trains  his  hyacinthine  locks 
over  his  thoughtful  brow.  His  Oxford 
M.A.  hood  is  so  arranged  as  to  display 
the  maximum  of  crimson  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  black.  He  wears  an  embroid¬ 
ered  stole,  red  or  white,  green  or 
violet,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  sur¬ 
plice  is  very  short,  his  cassock  very 
long,  and  made  of  purple  silk  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  Queen  Victoria’s  second  jubi¬ 
lee— a  piece  of  symbolism,  not  on  the 
face  of  it  obvious,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Savoy  Chapel,  but  which 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Soulsby  is 
“well  groomed,”  though  I  certainly 
could  not  call  him  well  dressed. 

It  is  sometimes  easiest  to  illustrate 
one’s  meaning  by  negative  examples; 
and  our  excellent  M.P.,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton-Bounderley,  whom  I  have  just  met 
In  Stucco  Gardens,  is  neither  well 
dressed  nor  even  well  groomed.  He 
wears  a  turned-down  collar  of  the  new 
tjpe,  much  too  high  for  his  short  neck, 
and  a  red  tie  in  a  sailor’s  knot.  He 
has  celebrated  the  return  of  spring  by 
putting  on  a  white  waistcoat  and 
brown  boots;  but,  as  the  air  is  still 
chilly,  he  wears  a  great  coat  with  a 
fur  collar,  and  thick  trousers  of  a  con¬ 
spicuous  check.  I  protest  that  I  would 
rather  be  apparelled  like  our  curate, 
young  Bumpstead,  whom  I  saw  return¬ 
ing  from  his  Easter  Monday  trip  in  a 
college  “blazer,”  a  Roman  collar,  gray 
knickerbockers,  and  a  straw  bat. 

The  mention  of  Easter  reminds  me 
that  before  these  poor  words  see  the 
light  May  will  be  upon  us.  Ere  long 
the  asparagus  will  wave  its  feathery 
branches,  and  the  voice  of  the  plover 
will  be  heard  in  the  land.  To  the  jaded 
Londoner  these  symptoms  of  return- 
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ing  summer  mean  more,  far  more,  than 
the  dog-rose  in  the  hedgerow,  and  the 
lirst  note  of  the  nightingale  in  the 
copse.  'Sunc  formosissimus  annus.  Let 
us  rise  betimes,  and  go  forth  to  taste 
the  freshness  of  the  dawn. 

Those  who  know  Bond  Street  only 
in  the  blaze  of  fashionable  hours  can 
form  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  its 
matutinal  charm  when  it  is  still  shady 
and  fresh;  when  there  are  no  carriages, 
rarely  a  cart,  and  passers-by  gliding 
about  on  real  business.  One  feels  as 
in  some  continental  city.  Then  there 
are  time  and  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
shops;  and  there  is  no  street  in  the 
world  that  can  furnish  such  a  collec¬ 
tion,  filled  with  so  many  objects  of 
beauty,  curiosity,  and  interest.  The 
jewellers  and  goldsmiths  and  dealers 
ill  rare  furniture— porcelain,  and  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  French  pictures— have  long 
fixed  upon  Bond  Street  as  their  favor¬ 
ite  quarter,  and  are  not  chary  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  treasures;  though  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  some  of  the 
magazines  of  fancy  food— delicacies 
culled  from  all  the  climes  and  regions 
of  the  globe— may  not,  in  their  pictur¬ 
esque  variety,  be  the  most  attractive. 
“The  palm,  perhaps,  would  be  given  to 
the  fish-mongers,  with  their  exuberant 
exhibitions,  grouped  with  skill,  start¬ 
ling  often  with  strange  forms,  dazzling 
with  prismatic  tints,  and  breathing  the 
invigorating  redolence  of  the  sea.” 

Those  last  words  are  remarkable. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  wrote  them, 
was  probably  the  only  human  being 
who  ever  enjoyed  the  smell  of  a  fish¬ 
monger’s  shop  on  a  summer  morning; 
and  yet  in  some  sense  and  degree  I 
share  his  rapture.  I  love  that  smell, 
not  for  what  it  is  but  for  what  it  im¬ 
plies.  The  opulent  profusion  of  the 
shop  says  that  the  austerity  of  March 
is  over. 

“Salmon  is  y-comen  In.” 

Lent  lies  behind  us,  and  “High  Tea” 
no  longer  slays  its  thousands.  My  wife 
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is  Ritualistic;  and.  In  spite  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  devotion  to  Mr.  Soulsby,  she 
sometimes  craves  for  more  substantial 
fare  than  is  provided  at  St.  Ursula’s. 
All  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subsist  we 
strive 

On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 

But  when  Lent  begins,  my  wife  and 
her  unmarried  sister,  who  stays  a  good 
deal  with  us,  long,  like  Chaucer’s  folk, 
to  go  on  pilgrimages:  and  pilgrimages 
are  fatally  inconsistent  with  dinner. 
The  experiences!  of  more  Lents  than  I 
care  to  enumerate  have  made  me  quick 
to  recognize  the  earliest  signs  of  this 
anti-prandial  pietism.  It  begins  like 
this,  after  Choral  Matins  on  Sunday. 
“It  is  a  pity  you  weren’t  In  church  this 
morning.  Mr.  Soulsby  was  quite  at  his 
best.  He  preached  on  Street  Music 
and  Morals,  showing  how  the  one  af¬ 
fects  the  other.  It  was  so  like  him— 
wonderfully  suggestive  and  all  that 
Still  I  feel  In  Lent  that  one  wants 
something  a  little  more  dogmatic,  and 
so  does  Bertha.  So,  if  you  don’t  mind 
very  much,  I  think  we  will  have  High 
Tea  on  Fridays  till  Easter,  and  go  to 
some  really  good  church  afterwards. 
This  wtll  not  Interfere  with  Mr.  Souls- 
by’s  Wednesday  lectures.” 

Thus  the  temptress.  Man,  weak  man, 
yields  to  the  fatal  suggestion;  and  for 
six  successive  Fridays  his  evening 
meal  consists  of  tea-cake,  honey,  sar¬ 
dines,  and  potted  shrimps,  “washed 
down,”  as  Pennialinus  would  say, 
“with  copious  draughts”  of  beverages 
which  neither  inebriate  nor  cheer. 
These  vindictive  viands  despatched, 
we  sally  forth  In  a  four-wheeler,  my 
wife  and  her  sister  on  the  front  seat 
and  I  with  my  back  to  the  horse.  Sim¬ 
ple  seekers  after  truth,  we  bump  un¬ 
complainingly  through  frost  and  fog 
to  the  Holy  Places  of  orthodoxy.  One 
night  we  rub  shoulders  with  Duchesses 
at  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico;  another,  we 
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are  pelted  with  Holborn  mud  by  the 
gutter-children  of  St.  Alban’s.  On  all 
alike  we  come  back  cold  and  cross  and 
tired  and  dyspeptic,  but  sustained  by 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  “keep¬ 
ing  Lent.”  Well,  It  is  over  now  and 
words  fail  to  express  the  thankfulness 
with  which  I  return  to  the  easy-going 
attractions  of  the  Church-round-the- 
Corner,  even  though  qualified  by  Mr. 
•Soulsby’s  unctuous  rhetoric,  and  the 
ill-timed  jocularity  of  “Blazer”  Bump- 
atead. 

But  my  happiness  in  the  return  of 
"Bummer  is  this  year  not  quite  unal¬ 
loyed.  There  is  a  fiy  in  the  ointment. 
At  the  best  of  times  I  am  not  as  well 
off  as  I  should  like  to  be,  or  as  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  be.  Fortunately,  we 
have  no  family,  save  in  so  far  as  my 
wife’s  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nieces  supply  that  felt  want.  Stucco- 
vla,  though  even  excruciatingly  gen¬ 
teel,  is  an  Inexpensive  quarter;  and, 
by  the  habitual  practice  of  a  scrupu- 
ilous  economy,  we  have  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  a  decorous  appearance  We  ore 
not  indeed,  “carriage-people,”  as  the 
phrase  runs  in  Stuccovian  circles;  but 
"  our  door  is  opened  by  a  dingy  retainer 
in  a  well-worn  dress  suit,  who  somehow 
reminds  one  of  a  visit  to  the  dentist’s.  I 
belong  to  two  clubs.  My  wife  is  al- 
w'ays  correctly,  if  not  becomingly, 

'  dressed,  and  the  head  of  my  family 
.sends  us  every  summer  a  haunch  ot 
venison,  which  imparts  something  of 
.  a  feudal  air  to  our  modest  mode  of  en¬ 
tertaining. 

But  this  year  these  glories  of  our  life 
and  state  are  threatened  with  eclipse. 
Whatever  else  happens,  the  Income 
Tax  must  go  up,  and,  like  Burke,  I 
cannot  contemplate  that  elevation 
without  profound  emotion.  When  the 
"Tories  cut  down  Prince  Albert’s  pro¬ 
posed  annuity  from  50,0001.  a  year  to 
■30,0001.,  he  remarked,  with  admirable 
philosophy,  that  he  must  reduce  his 
.subscriptions.  So  must  we;  and,  for¬ 


tunately,  at  St.  Ursula’s  the  secretive 
almsbag  has  long  superseded  the  too 
patent  plate.  But,  where  you  give 
very  little  to  begin  with,  the  most  lav¬ 
ish  reductions  will  not  secure  opulence. 
My  wife  is  always  so  excellent  a  man¬ 
ager  of  her  clothes  that  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  save  more  in  that  department 
than  she  saves  already.  She  will  go  to 
the  next  garden-party  at  Fulham  (sup¬ 
posing  the  new  Bishop  gives  one)  by 
Underground  train,  instead  of  charter¬ 
ing  a  victoria  for  the  afternoon.  I 
shall  wear  my  gray  frock  coat  a  third 
season,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
dingy  retainer;  and  when  the  annual 
haunch  comes  from  Proudfiesh  Park 
we  shall  make  the  fishmonger  take  it 
in  payment  of  his  account.  Still,  in 
spite  of  all  these  economical  devices, 
we  feel  that  our  financial  year  is  only 
too  likely  to  close  in  gloom;  and, 
though  we  yield  to  none  In  patriotism, 
we  are  beginning  to  ask  In  the  privacy 
of  the  domestic  alcove  whether  the  war 
is  quite  worth  the  domiciliary  discom¬ 
fort  wbich  it  entails.  The  doubt  had 
often  presented  Itself  to  my  mind,  but. 
being  properly  sensitive  to  public  opin¬ 
ion,  I  had  never  suffered  it  to  rise  to 
my  lips,  until  I  was  emboldened  by  the 
frankness  of  the  “Saturday  Review.” 
Here  Is  a  journal  both  patriotic  and 
genteel,  and,  after  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  war  will 
probably  be  five  times  that  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  and  nearly  a  third 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  with  Napoleon,  it  goes  on  to  say: 
“It  is  too  late  now  to  ask  whether 
South  Africa  Is,  commercially  or  mor¬ 
ally,  worth  this  gigantic  outlay.  Time 
alone  can  show  whether  or  not  we 
have  again  put  our  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.” 

Deeply  moved  by  this  painful  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  “Satur¬ 
day,”  and  read  It  to  my  wife  after 
dinner.  She  shed  tears  of  vexation; 
for,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war. 
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she  had  been  even  exuberantly  pa¬ 
triotic  and  bellicose.  She  scraped  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  trooper  in  “Paget’s 
Horse,”  who  came  In  khaki  to  drink 
lea  with  us  and  borrowed  five  pounds 
of  me  to  pay  his  lodging  In  Lower 
Stucco  Place.  When  the  eldest  son  of 
the  head  of  my  family  went  out  with 
his  regiment,  she  sent  him  as  a  fare¬ 
well  present  a  field-glass  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  edition  of  “Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern;”  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  retain  though  too  busy  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  Framed  photographs  of  Lord 
lioberts  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  faced 
one  another  on  our  drawing-room 
chimney-piece;  and,  when  Ladysmith 
was  relieved,  a  Union  Jack  upside 
down  w'as  displayed  In  every  window 
of  our  house  from  attic  to  kitchen.  . 

And  after  all  this  outlay  of  money 
and  emotion,  with  the  certainty  of 
diminished  income  and  the  resulting 
curtailment  of  all  that  a  well-consti¬ 
tuted  female  holds  dear,  to  be  told 
tliat  perhaps  after  all  South  Africa  was 
“the  wrong  horse,”  was  more  than 
feminine  fiesh  and  blood,  already  over¬ 
wrought,  could  patiently  endure.  Hap¬ 
pily  my  dear  wife’s  religious  principles 
are  more  securely  fixed  than  those  of 
Mrs.  Jarley,  or  else  her  wrath  might 
have  found  a  similar  expression.  “I 
am  a’most  inclined,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley, 
bursting  with  the  fulness  of  her  anger, 
and  weakness  of  her  means  of  revenge, 
“to  turn  atheist  when  I  think  of  it.” 

My  wife’s  vexation  finds  its  vent,  not 
in  renouncing  her  religion  but  in  de¬ 
nouncing  her  relations.  When  finan¬ 
cial  troubles  vex  the  calm  sea  of  our 
domestic  life,  I  am  only  too  familiar 
with  biting  references  to  an  ill-starred 
Investment  in  the  “Cosmopolitan 
Jisthetic  Syndicate,”  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  (with  a  paid-up  capital  of  5001.) 
to  supply  Europe  and  America  with 
plush  photograph-frames  and  peacock 
fans.  “I  always  told  you  you  were  a 
perfect  goose  for  letting  yourself  be 
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wheedled  by  that  vulgar  American, 
simply  because  he  asked  you  to  dine 
at  the  Cecil.  I  don’t  believe  you  would 
have  done  it,  if  it  hadn’t  been  after 
dinner.  Just  think  how  convenient 
that  hundred  pounds  would  have  been 
just  now,  with  this  horrid  addition  to 
the  income-tax  and  everything  going 
up.  And,  if  you  must  go  and  fling  your 
money  away,  you  might  at  least  try  to 
make  a  little,  Instead  of  living  in  per¬ 
fect  idleness.  If  you  can’t  do  anything 
else,  one  would  think  you  might  write 
for  the  newspapers.” 

Of  this  Just  but  not  generous  dis¬ 
course,  only  the  exordium  had  been  ut¬ 
tered  when  my  sister-in-law  oppor¬ 
tunely  entered  the  room,  and  diverted 
the  stream  of  indignant  eloquence 
from  me  to  herself.  “How  very  tire¬ 
some  of  you,  Bertha,  to  be  so  late! 
The  tea  is  stone-cold,  and  Muggins  is 
as  cross  as  the  tongs  already,  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  bring  up  more  hot  water  for 
Robert  It’s  no  good  saying  you’ve 
been  to  your  district,  and  didn’t  see 
how  the  time  was  going.  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  that  means.  You  have 
been  gossiping  at  Mrs.  Soulsby’s,  and 
walking  home  with  that  odious  Mr. 
Bumpstead.  I  really  think  he  is  the 
worst-mannered  man  I  ever  knew. 
Hear  him  joking  with  Muggins  as  he 
comes  upstairs,  and  he  generally  up¬ 
sets  a  screen,  and  always  disarranges 
the  anti-macassars.  And,  as  to  his 
caring  so  much  about  the  poor  people 
and  the  schools.  It’s  all  stuff.  He  is 
much  more  interested  in  the  “Sporting 
Life,”  and  I  believe  you  know  he  Is, 
only,  for  some  extraordinary  reason, 
you  always  think  it  necessary  to  stand 
up  for  him.”  By  this  time  my  wife’s 
face  is  unbecomingly  heated  and  my 
sister-in-law  is  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
So  I  seize  the  “Saturday”  and  go  off  to 
read,  and  smoke  a  cigarette,  in  that 
dark  cupboard  with  its  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  back  yard  which  Is  face¬ 
tiously  called  my  “study.” 
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When  the  wise  man,  with  senseless 
civility,  made  first  a  big  hole  for  the 
cat  and  then  a  small  one  for  the  kitten, 
the  action  of  one  of  the  parties  con. 
cerned  may  be  guessed  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the 
kitten  snuffed  round  the  smaller  hole 
and  continued  to  follow  her  parent 
through  the  larger.  It  is  not  otherwise 
with  the  volumes  of  poetry  for  chib 
dren  which  parents  buy  and  children 
don’t  read.  Because  a  lamb  and  a  bird 
and  a  fiower  are  small  and  young  and 
innocent,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  child 
—already  a  little  impatient  of  the  same 
qualities  in  himself— should  find  them 
Interesting.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is 
sure  to  be  absorbed  in  battles,  ships 
and  sieges,  or  in  railways  and  engines, 
and  he  leaves  to  his  mother— who  can 
never  have  enougli  of  young  things— 
the  lamb  with  “its  innocent  call”  and 
the  “sweet  joy  but  two  days  old,”  and 
whatever  else  Is  young  and  soft  and 
inarticulate.  In  the  meantime  he  him¬ 
self  keeps  the  bridge  with  Horatius,  or 
—good  Englishman  and  recently 
breeched— he  leads  “the  Highland  host 
through  wild  Lochaber’s  snows,”  or.  If 
works  of  the  right  kind  grow  on  the 
nursery  shelves,  he  learns  the  easy 
galloping  verses  of  “Bonnie  Dundee,” 
and  takes  the  “Border  Minstrelsy”  to 
bed  with  him. 

Where  all  our  English  wealth  of  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes  comes  from  the  folk-lorist 
probably  knows.  To  the  ordinary 
mother  and  nurse  they  seem  as  much 
gifts  of  nature  as  buttercups  and 
daisies.  They  are  like  a  great  Inde¬ 
structible  daisy-chain  uniting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  babies  of  all  classes  and  of  endless 
generations.  How  Infinitely  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  these  rhymes  are,  suggestions 
that  pursue  each  other  Idly  through 
the  mother’s  brain  as  she  sings  them 


over  and  over  to  the  hopelessly  wide¬ 
awake  piece  of  intelligence  in  the  cot. 
The  old  pastoral  life  on  the  unfenced 
commons,  the  slumbrous  noondays,  the 
vacuity  of  the  little  guardians,  how  fa¬ 
miliar  they  are  In  the  stories  of  “Little 
Boy  Blue,”  and  “Little  Bo  Peep!”  We 
know  now  that  no  genuine  nursery 
rhyme  can  ever  be  written  again,  so 
we  treasure  all  the  old  ones  as  a  na. 
tional  trust 

Sooner  or  later  education  takes  note 
of  all  the  varying,  fieeting  instincts  ot 
childhood  and  turns  them  to  its  own 
didactic  purposes.  Centuries  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  rhyme  and  metre 
found  a  ready  entrance  where  reason¬ 
ing  and  instruction  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  probably  found 
by  experience  that  the  elements  of 
grammaror  the  foundationsof  thefalth 
were  simpler  matters  to  teach  than  the 
art  of  “behaving  mannerly  at  table,” 
which  at  all  times  needs  the  merciful 
clause  “at  least  as  far  as  he  Is  able.” 
Biologists  tell  us  that  acquired  charac¬ 
teristics  are  not  transmissible;  so 
though  we  have  manuals  of  courtesy 
from  the  fifteenth  century  and  earlier, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  the  fact 
that  each  generation  has  separately  to 
grapple  with  its  handkerchief,  its  knife 
and  fork,  and  Its  behavior  to  its  “1- 
ders  and  betters. 

Manners  have  become  less  compli¬ 
cated.  If  we  can  manage  to  eat  our 
own  dinner  with  decency  and  refine¬ 
ment  we  are  no  longer  called  on  to  lay 
the  table  and  carve  before  our  elders 
as  children  were  In  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Grace  being  said,  low  courtesy  make 
thou 

Saying  “much  good  may  It  do  you.” 

Of  stature  then  If  thou  be  able. 

It  shall  become  thee  to  serve  the  table. 
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Dishes  with  measure  thou  oughtest  to 
fill. 

Else  mayst  thou  happen  thy  service  to 
spill 

On  their  apparel  or  else  on  the  cloth, 
Which  for  to  do  would  move  them  to 
wrath. 

We  have  only  to  avoid  calling  our 
father  “old  fellow,”  and  arguing  with 
our  mother  on  points  of  obedience  and 
demeanor;  our  little  ancestors  had  no 
shyness  in  kneeling  down. 

To  ask  their  blessing  and  benison. 

With  strangers  too,  this  was  their  pret¬ 
ty  custom. 

And  when  any  man  speaketh  to  thee 
Do  off  thy  hood  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  a  charming  introduction  to 
the  “Little  Child’s  Little  Book”  (writ¬ 
ten  in  1480)  which  might  win  any  one 
to  pious,  gentle  ways: 

Little  children  here  we  may  lere 
Much  courtesy  that  Is  written  here 
For  clerks  who  the  seven  artes  ken 
Say  that  courtesy  from  heaven  came. 
When  Gabriel  our  Lady  grette 
And  Elizabeth  with  Mary  met. 

All  virtues  are  enclosed  In  courtesy. 

Then,  as  if  one’s  own  nurse  were 
speaking  across  four  centuries,  it  goes 
on 

Look!  thy  hands  be  washen  dene. 

That  no  filth  on  thy  nails  be  seen; 
Take  thou  no  meat  till  grace  be  said. 

But  which  of  us  takes  care  to  add  this 
gentle  Injunction  to  our  children  at 
their  ample  meals. 

And  at  thy  meal  In  the  beginning 
Look  on  the  poor  man  that  thou  think? 

Dr.  Watts,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
something  later  on,  commanded  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this.  When  we  see  the  poor, 


cold,  hungry  and  ragged,  then  we  are 
to  render  thanks  to  our  God  for  His 
special  favor  to  us. 

These  courtesy  books,  written  in 
Catholic  times  or  under  Rennaissance 
Infiuence,  aimed  at  making  clean  the 
outside  of  the  platter.  It  was  a  very 
different  problem  for  Puritanism  to 
tune  its  momentous  message  to  child¬ 
like  numbers.  It  would  be  pleasant  if 
we  could  believe  that  the  song  of  the 
Shepherd  Boy  in  the  Valley  of  Humili¬ 
ation  were  typical  of  hymns  sung 
and  learnt  in  Puritan  households. 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall; 

He  that  is  low  no  pride. 

He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Unfortunately  such  strains  of  cheer¬ 
ful  piety  were  as  rare  as  the  fiower 
Heartsease  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shad¬ 
ow. 

For  more  than  a  century,  up  indeed 
to  the  childhood  of  our  grand-parents. 
Dr.  Watts’s  “Divine  and  Moral  Songs” 
held  a  place  in  nurseries  and  school¬ 
rooms  next  to  the  Bible.  Tender-heart¬ 
ed,  unimaginative  mothers  could  en¬ 
dure  to  hear  their  children  repeat 
verses  like  the  following: 

What  if  His  dreadful  anger  burn. 

While  I  refuse  His  proffered  grace; 
And  all  His  love  to  fury  turn. 

And  strike  me  dead  upon  the  place. 

’Tls  dangerous  to  provoke  a  God 

His  power  and  vengeance  none  can 
tell. 

One  stroke  of  His  almighty  rod 

Shall  send  young  sinners  quick  to 
hell. 

We  have  more  need  to  pity  the 
mothers  than  the  children  who  prob¬ 
ably  rattled  off  such  facile  blasphemies 
with  a  total — and  in  this  case  fortunate 
—disregard  of  the  meaning. 

The  more  secular  songs  of  Dr.  Watts 
Lave  become  proverbial.  What  should 
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When  the  wise  man,  with  senseless 
civility,  made  first  a  big  hole  for  the 
cat  and  then  a  small  one  for  the  kitten, 
the  action  of  one  of  the  parties  com 
cerned  may  be  guessed  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the 
kitten  snuffed  round  the  smaller  hole 
and  continued  to  follow  her  parent 
through  the  larger.  It  is  not  otherwise 
with  the  volumes  of  poetry  for  chib 
dren  which  parents  buy  and  children 
don’t  read.  Because  a  lamb  and  a  bird 
and  a  fiower  are  small  and  young  and 
innocent,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  child 
—already  a  little  impatient  of  the  same 
qualities  in  himself— should  find  them 
Interesting.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
sure  to  be  absorbed  in  battles,  ships 
and  sieges,  or  in  railways  and  engines, 
and  he  leaves  to  his  mother— who  can 
never  have  enough  of  young  things— 
the  lamb  with  “its  innocent  call”  and 
the  “sweet  joy  but  two  days  old,”  and 
whatever  else  is  young  and  soft  and 
inarticulate.  In  the  meantime  he  him¬ 
self  keeps  the  bridge  with  Horatlus,  or 
—good  Englishman  and  recently 
breeched— he  leads  “the  Highland  host 
through  wild  Lochaber’s  snows,”  or.  If 
works  of  the  right  kind  grow  on  the 
nursery  shelves,  he  learns  the  easy 
galloping  verses  of  “Bonnie  Dundee,” 
and  takes  the  “Border  Minstrelsy”  to 
bed  with  him. 

Where  all  our  English  wealth  of  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes  comes  from  the  folk-lorist 
probably  knows.  To  the  ordinary 
mother  and  nurse  they  seem  as  much 
gifts  of  nature  as  buttercups  and 
daisies.  They  are  like  a  great  inde¬ 
structible  daisy-chain  uniting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  babies  of  all  classes  and  of  endless 
generations.  How  infinitely  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  these  rhymes  are,  suggestions 
that  pursue  each  other  idly  through 
the  mother’s  brain  as  she  sings  them 


over  and  over  to  the  hopelessly  wide¬ 
awake  piece  of  intelligence  in  the  cot. 
The  old  pastoral  life  on  the  unfenced 
commons,  the  slumbrous  noondays,  the 
vacuity  of  the  little  guardians,  how  fa¬ 
miliar  they  are  in  the  stories  of  “Little 
Boy  Blue,”  and  “Little  Bo  Peep!”  We 
know  now  that  no  genuine  nursery 
rhyme  can  ever  be  written  again,  so 
we  treasure  all  the  old  ones  as  a  na¬ 
tional  trust 

Sooner  or  later  education  takes  note 
of  all  the  varying,  fieeting  instincts  ol 
childhood  and  turns  them  to  its  own 
didactic  purposes.  Centuries  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  rhyme  and  metre 
found  a  ready  entrance  where  reason¬ 
ing  and  Instruction  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  probably  found 
by  experience  that  the  elements  of 
grammaror  the  foundationsof  thefaith 
were  simpler  matters  to  teach  than  the 
art  of  “behaving  mannerly  at  table,” 
which  at  all  times  needs  the  merciful 
clause  “at  least  as  far  as  he  is  able.” 
Biologists  tell  us  that  acquired  charac¬ 
teristics  are  not  transmissible;  so 
though  we  have  manuals  of  courtesy 
from  the  fifteenth  century  and  earlier, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  the  fact 
that  each  generation  has  separately  to 
grapple  with  its  handkerchief,  its  knife 
and  fork,  and  its  behavior  to  its  ‘'1- 
ders  and  betters. 

Manners  have  become  less  compli¬ 
cated.  If  we  can  manage  to  eat  our 
own  dinner  with  decency  and  refine¬ 
ment  we  are  no  longer  called  on  to  lay 
the  table  and  carve  before  our  elders 
as  children  were  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Grace  being  said,  low  courtesy  make 
thou 

Saying  “much  good  may  it  do  you.” 

Of  stature  then  if  thou  be  able. 

It  shall  become  thee  to  serve  the  table. 
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Dishes  with  measure  thou  oughtest  to 
fill. 

Else  mayst  thou  happen  thy  service  to 
spill 

On  their  apparel  or  else  on  the  cloth, 
Which  for  to  do  would  move  them  to 
wrath. 

We  have  only  to  avoid  calling  our 
father  “old  fellow,”  and  arguing  with 
our  mother  on  points  of  obedience  and 
demeanor;  our  little  ancestors  had  no 
shyness  In  kneeling  down. 

To  ask  their  blessing  and  benlson. 

With  strangers  too,  this  was  their  pret¬ 
ty  custom. 

And  when  any  man  speaketh  to  thee 
Do  off  thy  hood  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  Is  a  charming  introduction  to 
the  “Little  Child’s  Little  Book”  (writ¬ 
ten  In  1480)  which  might  win  any  one 
to  pious,  gentle  ways: 

Little  children  here  we  may  lere 
Much  courtesy  that  Is  written  here 
For  clerks  who  the  seven  artes  ken 
Say  that  courtesy  from  heaven  came. 
When  Gabriel  our  Lady  grette 
And  Elizabeth  with  Mary  met. 

All  virtues  are  enclosed  In  courtesy. 

Then,  as  If  one’s  own  nurse  were 
speaking  across  four  centuries,  It  goes 
on 

LoofcJ  thy  hands  be  washen  dene. 

That  no  filth  on  thy  nails  be  seen; 
Take  thou  no  meat  till  grace  be  said. 

But  which  of  us  takes  care  to  add  this 
gentle  injunction  to  our  children  at 
their  ample  meals. 

And  at  thy  meal  In  the  beginning 
Look  on  the  poor  man  that  thou  think? 

Dr.  Watts,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
something  later  on,  commanded  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this.  When  we  see  the  poor. 


cold,  hungry  and  ragged,  then  we  are 
to  render  thanks  to  our  God  for  His 
special  favor  to  us. 

These  courtesy  books,  written  In 
Catholic  times  or  under  Rennaissance 
Infiuence,  aimed  at  making  clean  the 
outside  of  the  platter.  It  was  a  very 
different  problem  for  Puritanism  to 
tune  its  momentous  message  to  child¬ 
like  numbers.  It  would  be  pleasant  If 
we  could  believe  that  the  song  of  the 
Shepherd  Boy  In  the  Valley  of  Humili¬ 
ation  were  typical  of  hymns  sung 
and  learnt  in  Puritan  households. 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall; 

He  that  is  low  no  pride. 

He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  bis  guide. 

Unfortunately  such  strains  of  cheer¬ 
ful  piety  were  as  rare  as  the  fiower 
Heartsease  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shad¬ 
ow. 

For  more  than  a  century,  up  indeed 
to  the  childhood  of  our  grand-parents. 
Dr.  Watts’s  “Divine  and  Moral  Songs” 
held  a  place  In  nurseries  and  school¬ 
rooms  next  to  the  Bible.  Tender-heart¬ 
ed,  unimaginative  mothers  could  en¬ 
dure  to  hear  their  children  repeat 
verses  like  the  following: 

What  If  His  dreadful  anger  burn. 

While  I  refuse  His  proffered  grace; 
And  all  His  love  to  fury  turn. 

And  strike  me  dead  upon  the  place. 

’Tis  dangerous  to  provoke  a  God 

His  power  and  vengeance  none  con 
tell. 

One  stroke  of  His  almighty  rod 

Shall  send  young  sinners  quick  to 
hell. 

We  have  more  need  to  pity  the 
mothers  than  the  children  who  prob¬ 
ably  rattled  off  such  facile  blasphemies 
with  a  total— and  In  this  case  fortunate 
—disregard  of  the  meaning. 

The  more  secular  songs  of  Dr.  Watts 
Lave  become  proverbial.  What  should 
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we  do  without  the  warning  “Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do”?  But  in  his  garden  of  verse 
the  “thorn  and  thistle”  stand  high  and 
overshadow  the  little  flowers.  Reading 
his  poems  carefully  the  critic  finds  that 
he  knew,  (1)  nothing  of  birds  who  do 
habitually  edge  each  other  out  of  the 
nest;  (2)  nothing  of  children  who  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  the  fate  he 
holds  up  to  contempt  in  the  line,  “If 
we  had  been  ducks  we  might  dabble 
in  mud;”  (3)  little  of  roses  except  that 
the  kind  Misses  Abney— to  whose  care 
the  old  divine  owed  the  comfort  of 
his  long  life— probably  made  excellent 
pot-pourri. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue 
to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  fleld. 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead  and  flne 
colors  are  lost; 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will 
yield. 

The  author  of  “O!  God,  our  Help  in 
Ages  past”  could  not  fall  at  times  to 
forget  himself  into  poetry.  No  cradle¬ 
song  is  sweeter  than  that  one  verse 
that  has  survived  out  of  a  longer  poem: 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle. 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay, 

When  His  birthplace  was  a  stable. 
And  His  softest  bed  was  hay. 


It  was  for  us  and  our  children,  after  a 
century’s  delay,  that  William  Blake 
was  writing  “How  sweet  is  the  Shop- 
herd’s  sweet  Lot,”  and  “Little  Lamb 
who  made  thee?” 

If  some  of  his  poems  recall  the  para¬ 
bles  of  the  Gospels,  there  is  a  sweet, 
wild,  fairy  music  in  the  “Child  on  the 
Cloud”  that  is  akin  to  the  songs  of 
Puck  and  Ariel. 

Piping  down  the  valley  wild 
Piping  songs  of  merry  glee. 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me, 

“Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb,” 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer; 

“Piper,  pipe  that  song  again,” 

So  I  piped— he  wept  to  hear. 


And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear. 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs. 
Every  child  may  Joy  to  hear. 

But  one  fears  that  few  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  children  had  the  chance 
of  hearing  that  sweet  pipe.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fairies  did  not  inhabit  their 
nurseries,  the  fairies  that  did  visit 
them  had  Latinized  names  and  were 
as  didactic  as  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
And  so  the  children  continued  “improv¬ 
ing  each  shining  hour”  with  Dr.  Watts, 
when  they  might  have  followed  the 
other  piper  and  been  told 


We  feel  doubtful  if  Dr.  Watts 
walked  out  much  “in  the  meadows  to 
see  the  young  lambs;”  he  certainly  re¬ 
garded  doves  in  a  cage  with  compla¬ 
cency.  There  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  another  poet  writing  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  declared  that  the  sigh  of 

A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage. 

A  strange,  visionary  man  of  genius 
who  spoke  of  lambs  and  children  as 
only  One  before  him  had  ever  spoken 
of  such  simple,  tender  things.  But 


W'ell,  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light 
fades  away 

And  then  go  home  to  bed. 

The  little  one  leaped  and  shouted  and 
laughed. 

And  all  the  hills  echoed. 

Dr.  Watts  had  set  the  fashion,  and 
unfortunately  many  authors  found  it 
fatally  easy  to  follow. 

Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
British  Museum,  as  yet  undiscovered 
by  Mr.  Lucas  or  Mr.  Tuer,  lies  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poetry  for  children  dimly  re¬ 
membered  by  one’s  mother  and  aunts. 
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The  authoress,  like  Plato  and  John 
Locke,  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
merely  for  the  children  of  the  ruling 
classes.  Her  modest  volume  is  en¬ 
titled  “Poems  by  a  Lady  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Nobility  and  Landed 
Gentry.”  The  manners  of  these 
classes  would  seem  to  be  characterized 
by  remarkable  fortitude.  The  death 
ol  a  father  is  broken  to  a  school-girl 
in  this  unusual  fashion:  The  mother  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  school  and  brings  as  a 
present  a  black  mourning  suit.  The 
child  objecting  that  she  would  have 
preferred  pink  or  blue,  the  stoical 
parent  replies. 

Be  calm,  be  cool.  You  leave  your 
school. 

Your  father— he  is  dead! 

The  same  high-bred  calm  is  shown 
by  a  little  nobleman  or  landed  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  reply  to  his  father’s  re¬ 
mark. 

My  child,  my  child,  your  looks  are 
wild. 

I  do  not  wish  my  mother  to  alarm 
But  see,  papa,  I’ve  broke  my  arm! 

This  same  matter-of-fact  way  of 
dealing  out  death  and  destruction  is 
one  of  the  many  charming  attributes 
of  Mrs.  Turner’s  cautionary  stories. 

After  serving  the  purpose  of  warn¬ 
ing  off  two  generations  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  from  frozen  ponds,  mad  bulls  and 
deep  wells,  this  delightful  little  book 
is  enjoying  a  new  vogue  as  a  nursery 
jest-book. 

There  is  no  unnecessary  sentiment  in 
the  following  sad  announcement. 

The  friends  of  little  Mary  Greene 
Are  now  in  deep  distress. 

The  family  will  soon  be  seen. 

To  wear  a  mournful  dress. 

Equally  restrained  in  feeling  is  the 
announcement  of  the  fate  of  Miss 
Helen. 


Unhappy  misfortune,  the  water  was 
deep. 

And  giddy  Miss  Helen  was  drowned. 

The  punishments  of  Mrs.  Turner 
come  as  pat  as  her  rhymes,  and  both 
leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  cheerfulness,  and  eager  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  delinquency  and  its 
penalty.  It  is  quite  different  with  the 
flowing  and  eiaborate  lines  in  which 
Jane  and  Anne  Taylor  treat  precisely 
the  same  themes.  In  eight  long-lined 
verses  there  should  have  been  room  for 
a  touch  of  awe,  a  little  pity  for  the 
fate  of  a  child  burned  to  death  by  her 
own  folly.  A  careful  study  of  old- 
fashioned  children’s  books  and  of  early 
chapters  in  sundry  biographies  makes 
one  thankful  that  contemporary  child¬ 
hood  has  escaped  the  nightmare  of  a 
“good  old-fashioned  education.” 

Children  do  not  object  to  morals;  in¬ 
deed,  like  their  elders,  they  feel  a  lack 
of  backbone  in  a  story  that  is  ali  fun 
or  all  adventure  or  largely  made  up  of 
picturesque  description.  The  weak 
point  of  these  old-fashioned  morals  is 
that  they  are  so  mean,  so  obvious,  so 
self-regardful.  It  is  the  pleasant  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Mary  Lamb’s  verses  for 
children,  that  her  morals  are  unex¬ 
pected  and  characteristic  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  exquisite  tolerance  and  flne  good 
-sense.  How  a  mind  so  clear,  so  free- 
from  egotism,  so  delicately  humorous 
could  go  off  its  balance  remains  one  of 
the  saddest  of  mysteries.  She  says  of 
herself  somewhere,  “I  have  the  knack 
of  recognizing  a  friend’s  character, 
and  never  expect  him  to  act  out  of  it.” 
She  teaches  this  lesson  of  generous  tol¬ 
erance  in  the  story  of  “The  Child  of 
the  little  Sense,”  who  left  off  feeding 
the  sparrows  in  the  time  of  snow, 
because  he  had  seen  with  indignation 
a  big  rook  sharing  in  the  alms  he  scat¬ 
tered. 

So  foolish  Harry  did  not  care 
What  became  of  the  great  rook. 
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Nor  even  more  would  feed  his  spar¬ 
rows; 

Thus  Ignorance  a  kind  heart  narrows; 
I  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  would 
Have  told  the  child,  rooks  live  by  food 
In  the  same  way  the  sparrows  do, 

I  also  would  have  told  him  too. 

Birds  act  by  Instinct,  and  ne’er  can 
Attain  the  rectitude  of  man. 

Vay  that  even  where  distress 
Does  on  poor  human  nature  press. 

We  need  not  he  too  strict  in  seeing 
The  failings  of  a  fellow-being. 

It  is  indeed  far  wiser  and  greater  to 
write  of  a  brother’s  failings,  “Charles 
rather  smoky  and  drinky.’’ 

There  is  the  same  tender  magnan¬ 
imity  in  the  advice  to  a  little  girl  to 
make  her  wantonly  broken  doll  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  Impressing  this  eternal 
fact  on  the  baby  offender,  “that  sisters 
are  to  brothers  kind.’’ 

An  infant  is  a  selfish  sprite 

We  elder  children  then  will  smile. 

At  our  dear  little  John  awhile 

And  bear  with  him  until  we  see 

There  Is  a  sweet  felicity. 

In  pleasing  more  than  only  one. 

Dear  little  craving,  selfish  John. 

In  real  life  it  was  the  younger  thil- 
dren,  Marj’  and  Charles  who  continued 
to  smile  all  his  life  long  at  “dear  .... 
craving,  selfish  John.’’ 

As  we  approach  our  own  time,  both 
verse  and  story  become  less  didactic. 
Poems  are  either  a  revel  of  nonsense, 
or  they  aim  at  softening  a  child’s 
heart  and  quickening  his  spirit  through 
imagination. 

'rhe  sympathetic,  and  on  the  whole, 
reasonable  theory  of  education  which 
prevails  to-day,  has  eliminated  certain 
elements  from  a  child’s  life,  which,  if 
not  wholly  good  had  yet  a  certain 
value.  To-day  the  parent  is.  if  not 
the  accomplice,  the  earliest  confidante 
of  every  piece  of  wickedness.  Morally 
this  Is  sound,  but  it  takes  off  the  glo¬ 


rious  edge,  the  risk,  the  generous  dis¬ 
counting  of  consequences  from  bolder 
kinds  of  mischief. 

Even  as  an  ideal  picture,  the  revolt 
of  the  children  In  “Lllliput  Levee,’’ 
would  hardly  intoxicate  a  modern 
child. 

They  sucked  the  Jam,  they  lost  the 
spoons; 

They  let  off  several  fire  balloons, 
They  went  to  the  chemists’,  and  with 
their  feet 

They  kicked  the  physic  all  down  the 
street; 

They  never  waited  for  king  or  for  cat; 
They  never  wiped  their  feet  on  the 
mat. 

Their  joy  was  great,  their  joy  was 
greater; 

They  rode  In  the  baby’s  perambulator! 
Nail  up  the  door,  slide  down  the  stairs. 
Saw  off  the  legs  of  the  parlor-chairs; 
That  was  the  way  in  Lilliput  Land. 
The  children  having  the  upper  band. 

The  decay  of  heroic  mischief  has  en¬ 
tailed  the  loss  of  that  utterly  desolate, 
but  not  altogether  unprofitable,  sense 
of  disgrace.  If  penalties  have  to  be 
infiicted  in  our  present  educational 
system,  our  object  is  to  preserve  a 
child’s  self-respect  and  restore  hope¬ 
ful  activity  as  soon  ns  possible.  All 
this  Is  undoubtedly  right,  but  if  we 
find  the  healthy  unspeculative  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  our  present  young  people  a 
trlfie  less  Interesting  than  the  heart- 
searchings  of  their  fathers,  we  may 
partly  account  for  It  by  the  fact,  that 
their  childhood  never  knew  what  It 
was  to  sit  in  the  cold  and  darkness, 
outside  of  all  comfort,  with  your  poor 
little  pride  crumpled  up  at  your 
feet. 

Here  is  an  exact  picture  of  how  a 
naughty  but  Imaginative  child  used  to 
feel. 

I  wish  I  was  good,  but  I  know  I  am 
bad. 

(Oh,  the  wind  whlstle-whew!) 

I  made  father  angry  and  mother  sad. 
(Just  then  how  it  blew!) 
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Mj  heart  was  heavy  and  hard  to-night,  been  children.  Uncles,  lawyers,  Mem- 


1  crept  to  bed, 

I  could  not  say  what  was  soft  and 
right, 

/  vcish  I  was  dead! 

But  I  see  with  my  eyes  shut  beneath 
the  clothes 
(It  is  dark  and  cold) 

I  see  such  sights  as  nobody  knows, 
And  nobody’s  told. 


I  see  our  Rover  jumping  a  brook. 
Swift  and  light. 

I  see  a  new  moon  like  a  reaping-hook. 
Sharp  and  white. 

I  see  a  churchyard,  the  snow  lies  deep. 
For  ghosts  who  cares? 

If  I  were  to  die  to-night  in  my  sleep? 
I’ll  say  my  prayers. 

If  mother  would  come  up  and  kiss  me 
once. 

Was  that  the  bed  broke? 

No,  I  dropped  asleep— but  I  won’t  be  a 
dunce. 

Was  that  some  one  spoke? 

The  habit  of  seeing  “pillow-pictures” 
is  common  to  many  children,  but 
ghostly  terrors  we  have  banished  along 
with  consciousness  of  sin  and  other 
spiritual  experiences  which  produced 
morbid  children  Indeed,  but  later  on 
saints  and  men  of  letters. 

When  Mr.  Rands  was  writing  we 
were  discovering  the  art  of  putting 
ourselves  in  the  child’s  place,  seeing 
the  world  from  his  level,  thinking  his 
thoughts  and  feeling  with  his  passion¬ 
ate,  inconsequent  little  heart.  We 
have  made  such  progress  in  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  art  nowadays  that  we  pro¬ 
duce  stories  and  poetry  for  children  of 
such  exquisite  humor,  realism  and 
pathos  that  the  small  readers  And 
them  incomprehensible  or  unexciting, 
and  “grown-ups”  count  them  among 
their  greatest  literary  treasures. 

We  must  not  say  that  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson  discovered  childhood,  but 
certainly  he  revealed  to  many  persons 
of  consequence  that  they  too  had  once 


bers  of  Parliament  read  his  “Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses”  and  exclaimed,  "Et 
ego  in  Arcadia."  They,  too,  had 

Built  a  ship  upon  the  stairs 

All  made  of  the  back  bed-room  chairs 

And  filled  it  full  of  sofa  pillows, 

To  go  a-sailing  on  the  billows; 

they  too  had  crept  fearfully  to  bed 
with  “the  breath  of  the  bogey  in  their 
hair,”  only  they  had  so  completely  for¬ 
gotten  it  that  they  called  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  camp  “Utter,”  and  ridiculed 
nightly  fears  as  “nonsense.”  For  Mas¬ 
ter  Stevenson  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  “old-fashioned”  or  “singularly 
thoughtful,”  or  “poetical”  child;  he 
was  like  other  children,  only  more  in¬ 
tensely  a  child.  And,  unlike  other 
children,  he  carried  the  habit  of  “mak¬ 
ing  believe”  to  the  end  of  his  days.  In 
one  of  the  papers  where  he  tells  us 
perhaps  rather  too  much  about  his 
methods  of  composing,  he  compares  his 
half-waking,  half-sleeping  activity  to 
a  party  of  hunters  telling  stories  round 
a  camp  tire.  He  was  never  quite  clear 
whether  he  were  the  speaker  or  the  lis¬ 
tener.  That  fire  was  first  kindled  be¬ 
hind  the  sofa  in  Heriot  Row. 

Now  with  my  little  gun  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall. 

And  follow  round  the  forest  track. 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

I  see  the  others  far  away, 

As  if  in  fire-lit  camp  they  lay; 

And  I  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

And  because  the  frail,  indomitable 
child  was  always  playing  at  being  a 
man,  the  gods  granted  to  the  man  to 
keep  forever  clear  and  unimpaired  by 
grown-up  reflection  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  There  is  hardly  a  touch  of 
grown-up  consciousness  in  the  “Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses,”  or  if  certain  lines 
whisper  a  larger  meaning  to  the 
gi’own-up  ear,  this  is  by  an  apparent 
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accident,  just  as  words  used  by  a  child 
in  play  may  strike  into  a  train  of 
thought  perplexing  older  heads,  and 
seem  an  oracle  or  an  irony.  Could 
heedlessness  of  near  and  personal  re¬ 
ward  for  unselfish  activity  be  put  with 
simpler  magnanimity  than  in  the  poem 
about  playing  boats? 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Other  little  children 
Will  bring  my  boats  ashore. 

Yet  the  comforting  reflection  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  in  the  thought  of  a  child. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  shown  us  the 
world  as  it  appears  to  a  child,  nor  has 
he  disguised  the  mortifyingly  small 
part  we  “grown-ups”  play  in  it. 
Father  and  mother  sit  as  dimmest 
shadows  on  the  further  side,  and  nurse 
only  plays  an  occasional  man  Friday  to 
his  absorbing  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Even  when  he  is  sick  and  (ought  to 
be)  sorry,  this  almost  inhuman  child 
of  genius  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
hold  a  review  on  his  counterpane,  and 
gives  maternal  tenderness  but  little 
scope.  Now,  if  we  want  to  see  the 
place  these  small,  heartless,  self-suf¬ 
ficing  things  play  in  the  grown-up 
world  we  shall  find  it  in  the  silver 
numbers  of  Eugene  Field,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poet. 

Tliere  are  people  born  with  a  gift  for 
children  as  distinct  as  a  musician’s 
genius  for  music,  or  a  painter’s  in¬ 
stinct  for  color.  They  never  see  the 
undeveloped  man  in  “Teeny  Weeny”  or 
“Little  Boy  Blue;”  they  have  no  desire 
to  help  him  out  of  his  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  original  sin.  The  flower  is 
not  the  unripe  fruit;  it  is  a  separate 
thing  made  out  of  white  and  red  petals 
on  whose  vigor  and  prosperity  the  later 
fruit  depends.  So  these  child-lovers 
leave  the  fruit  for  those  who  shall  gar- 
xjer  it,  and.  in  the  meantime,  enjoy 
the  blossoms.  They  are  rarely  the 
parents.  More  often  they  are  philo- 
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sophic  bachelors,  sadly  aware  that  they 
must  part  with  their  little  loves  at  the 
schoolroom  door,  or  maiden  aunts, 
whose  stories  do  not  languish,  nor  at¬ 
tention  wander,  as  the  mother’s  are  apt 
to  do. 

Is  it  because  the  mother  herself  in¬ 
terests  him  more  than  she  can  ever  in¬ 
terest  herself  that  it  takes  a  man  poet 
to  give  all  the  tender  grace  to  the 
small  cares  of  motherhood?  Mrs. 
Browning  complained  of  some  man 
that  he  had  not  the  knack  of  “tying 
baby  shoes,”  but  neither  she  nor  any 
other  woman  of  letters  discovered  the 
poetry  of  darning  socks. 

And  when  day  is  at  an  end 
There  are  little  duds  to  mend; 
Little  frocks  are  strangely  torn 
Little  shoes  great  holes  reveal; 
Little  hose  but  one  day  worn 
Rudely  yawn  from  toe  to  heel. 
Who  but  you  could  work  such  woe, 
Pitty-pat  and  Tippy  toe? 

Perhaps  all  the  lullabies  have  been 
written  by  fathers  too,  the  mother  sup¬ 
plying  the  crooning  accompaniment? 
Eugene  Field  has  lullabies  for  all  ages 
and  moods.  “Bynken,  Wynken  and 
Nod”  has  become  part  of  the  going  to 
bed  ritual  of  many  English  nurseries. 
Some  children  prefer  the  nonsense  lul¬ 
laby  about  the  Dinkey  bird,  some 
mothers  incline  to  the  poetical  one 
about  the  “Rock-aby  Lady  from  Hush¬ 
aby  town.”  But  there  are  some  of 
Eugene  Field’s  poems  that  we  do  not 
read  to  the  children,  and  one  wonders 
if  it  is  fair  to  a  world  of  readers  large¬ 
ly  made  up  of  fathers  and  mothers  to 
write  poems  like  “Krlnken”  and  “Little 
Boy  Blue”  and  “Telling  the  Bees.” 
Against  authors  determined  to  touch 
our  feelings  we  can  steel  our  hearts. 
We  know  the  various  fashions;  the  old 
easy  piety  with  its  visions  of  angels; 
the  Introduction  of  slow  music  and 
golden  ripples;  the  more  recent  affec¬ 
tation  of  roughness  and  slang.  Eugene 
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Field  walks  softly  round  little  graves 
as  one  afraid  to  touch  a  quiescent  but 
endless  sorrow. 

Out  at  the  house  where  the  slumberer 
lay 

Grandfather  came  one  summer  day. 
And  under  the  pleasant  orchard  trees 
He  spake  this  wise  to  the  murmuring 
bees. 

The  clover  blossom  that  kissed  her 
feet. 

And  the  posy-bed,  where  she  used  to 
play, 

Have  honey  store  but  none  so  sweet. 
As  ere  our  little  one  went  away. 

Ob,  bees  sing  soft,  and  bees  sing  low. 
For  she  is  gone  that  loved  you  so. 

Were  they  right,  those  parents  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  who  troubled  them¬ 
selves  and  tormented  their  children 
with  constant,  conscientious  correc¬ 
tion?  Here  is  a  papa  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago: 

Papa  who  in  the  parlor  heard 
Her  make  that  noise  and  rout. 

That  instant  went  to  Caroline, 

To  whip  her  there’s  no  doubt. 

And  one  fears  that  there  is  little  doubt 

Good  Words. 


that  such  was  the  habit  of  too  many 
papas  in  those  days. 

Or  are  we  nearer  the  right  method 
who  remove  unnecessary  stumbling- 
blocks  and  thankfully  accept  the  Di¬ 
vine  Precedent  that  “winked  at’’  such 
“times  of  ignorance?’’ 

Here  speaks  the  tenderly  deferential 
father  of  this  last  decade  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

Little  Mistress  Sans  Mercl 
Hath  become  so  dear  to  me, 

That  I  count  as  passing  sweet 
All  the  pain  her  moods  impart 
And  I  bless  the  little  feet 
That  go  trampling  on  my  heart. 
Ah!  how  lonely  life  would  be 
But  for  little  Sans  Merci. 

Little  Mistress  Sans  Mercl 
Cuddle  close  this  night  to  me. 

And  the  heart  that  all  day  long 
Ruthless  thou  hast  trod  upon. 
Shall  outpour  a  soothing  song 
For  its  best  beloved  one. 

All  its  tenderness  for  thee, 

Little  Mistress  Sans  Merci! 

Let  us  hide  the  book  and  let  us 
“grown-ups”  read  it  in  a  mystery.  It 
is  well  that  our  sweet  tyrants  should 
not  know  their  power. 

Florence  MacCunn. 


A  HALT  ON  THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY. 


The  mighty  tracks  which  now-a-days 
lead  up  and  down  the  world  are  set  at 
Intervals  with  houses  of  call— we  name 
them  coaling-stations— which  serve 
the  same  purposes  as  did  the  inns 
upon  the  great  highroads  in  the 
days  when  steam  was  not  Here  the 
traveller  takes  bis  rest  for  a  little 
space  before  continuing  his  Journey  ; 
here  he  stretches  his  legs  cramped  by 
confinement,  sleeps  in  a  bed  again,  eats 
his  meal  and  drinks  his  glass,  chatting 
with  mine  host  and  the  folk  of  the 


distant  hamlet ;  here  the  weary  beast 
that  has  borne  him  thus  far  upon  bis 
way  is  baited,  and  refreshed  for 
further  effort  In  olden  times,  if  men 
speak  truly,  the  inns  of  England  were 
famous  throughout  the  world;  and 
now  that  these  bigger  hostelrles  have 
come  into  being  to  serve  a  vaster  traf¬ 
fic,  it  is  still  those  of  the  English  that 
maintain  the  supremacy. 

The  men  and  women  of  British  stock 
who  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  two  contending  streams  which  flow 
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perennially  eastward— the  noisy,  hap¬ 
py  people  with  glad  faces,  and  a  stare 
of  the  homeward-bound  song  on  their 
lips;  and  those  other  sadder,  graver 
folk  who  pass  soberly  back  to  the  heat 
and  the  dust,  the  sorrow  and  the  toil, 
leaving  so  much  of  their  hearts,  and  all 
too  often  a  “lot  of  little  things”  be¬ 
hind  them— have  been  taught  by  cus¬ 
tom  to  accept  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
scheme  of  life  the  sight  of  the  old  flag 
flying,  and  the  King’s  law  running  at 
every  point  which  they  touch  upon 
their  road.  But  to  foreigners,  lusting 
after  colonial  empire  in  obedience  to 
the  modern  “Zeitgeist”  and  viewing 
with  Jaundiced  eyes  the  ubiquity  of 
Great  Britain,  these  things  are  an  in¬ 
solence,  an  offence.  If  England  stood 
neutral,  a  naval  war  in  Asia  for  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth  would  be 
an  ignoble  affair  of  colliers  and 
their  escorts,  the  which  may  best 
be  likened  to  the  flghting  of  teth¬ 
ered  rams;  for  England  alone  such 
a  conflict  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  a  struggle  carried  on  in  European 
waters. 

Even  in  times  of  peace  the  long 
chain  of  ports  that  girdles  half  the 
world,  at  each  end  of  which  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  finds  his  own  race  dominant, 
hears  his  own  tongue  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  notes  that  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  stranger  lands  are  the 
laws  and  customs  of  home.  Is  a  thing 
suflOiciently  impressive.  He  is  more 
than  human  if  his  heart  falls  to  beat 
with  a  quickened  throb  of  pride  at  the 
discovery  that  the  ocean  road  he  trav¬ 
els  is  in  very  truth  nought  other  than 
the  King’s  highway. 

Now  that  the  thing  has  been  done. 
It  looks  so  easy,  so  inevitable.  One 
hardly  pauses  to  inquire  how  the  Eng¬ 
lish  came  to  these  scattered  seaports; 
they  have  the  air  of  having  been 
In  possession  since  the  beginning  of 
things.  Yet  every  one  of  these  modern 
caravanserai  has  its  history,  at  once 


marvellously  old  and  strangely  new. 
Prosaic  centres  of  trade  they  are  to¬ 
day,  but  each  one  of  them  is  built  up 
upon  a  foundation  of  romance,  adven¬ 
ture,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  success 
unnoted,  obscure  failure,  high  hopes 
blighted,  faith  triumphant,  and  the  in¬ 
domitable  resolution  of  our  race.  Men 
have  suffered  and  toiled,  and  striven 
and  died  in  the  making  of  these  out¬ 
posts  of  empire  with  only  the  glaring 
Eastern  sun  for  witness,  and  dazed 
brown  folk  to  watch  and  wonder  at 
them.  In  their  blood  and  their  sweat 
the  seed  has  been  watered,  and  to-day 
the  fruit  is  borne  for  us.  A  mir¬ 
acle  has  been  wrought,  and  we  who 
behold  look  upon  it  from  long  custom 
as  upon  a  common  thing. 

One-and-eighty  years  ago  there  lay 
amid  empty  seas  a  big  island  cast  like 
a  slipper  from  the  foot  of  Southern 
Asia.  It  was  smothered  in  dense  jun¬ 
gle,  save  where,  nicked  out  of  the  man¬ 
grove-swamps,  a  few  dust-colored  fish¬ 
ing-villages  staggered  on  piles  above 
the  mud-banks  in  the  great  sheltered 
bays.  The  few  hundreds  of  brown  men 
and  women  who  lived  in  these  villages, 
and  their  forebears  before  them,  had 
looked  out  lazily  year  after  year 
at  the  sun-glare  on  those  blue 
waters— an  unchanging  panorama  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  monotony  of  the  lives  they 
dawdled  away  in  this  soft  nest  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  In  this  hidden  cranny  of 
the  worid  they  had  toiled  and  loved, 
and  wedded  and  died  obscurely,  hear¬ 
ing  barely  the  echo  of  humanity’s  great 
conflicts,  eaters  of  the  lotos,  whose 
most  strenuous  hours  were  as  the 
dreamful  ease  of  other  men.  And  all 
about  them  the  vast  sun-steeped  forest 
lay  asleep. 

Then  suddenly,  as  came  the  prince  in 
the  fairy  tale  to  the  palace  where  the 
princess  slumbered,  a  man  burst  in  up¬ 
on  the  stillness  of  the  island— a  man 
with  the  restless  brain,  the  foresight 
the  irresistible  energy  of  a  younger. 
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sturdier  race.  And  at  his  rough  kiss 
the  isle  awoke,  till 

All  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Plunged  downward  in  a  cataract! 

That  island  was  Singapore,  that  man 
one  Stamford  Raffles.  The  former  is 
to-day  the  great  half-way  house  of  all 
the  trafflc  of  the  Eastern  and  Far 
Eastern  world;  the  latter,  having 
served  his  country  faithfully,  strug¬ 
gled  home  to  die— as  every  exile 
amongst  us  hopes  to  do— and  old  John 
Company,  whose  head  for  business 
was  keener  than  its  eye  for  romance, 
sued  his  widow  relentlessly  for  some 
paltry  sums  that  were  in  dispute  when 
its  tried  servant  paid  his  final  debt. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded  Singa¬ 
pore  in  1819,  and  the  annual  mail  from 
Leadenhall  Street  brought  him  per¬ 
emptory  orders  to  abandon  it,  to  which 
frenzied  expostulations  were  returned 
in  the  following  spring,  until  so  many 
years  had  elapsed  that  the  new-born 
town  had  had  time  in  which  to  justify 
its  existence.  It  is  curious  that  the 
port,  which  to-day  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  services  it  renders  to  the  ship¬ 
ping,  should  owe  its  very  existence  to 
the  fortunate  slowness  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  sea  in  the  years  which  saw  its 
foundation! 

During  the  month  of  April,  In  this 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VII,  there  has  been  a  mighty  bustle  of 
preparation  in  this  caravanserai  of  the 
King’s  highway  in  expectation  of  Roy- 
al  visitors.  Do  the  ghosts  of  the  old 
fisher-folk  ever  walk,  I  wonder,  and 
gaze  with  awe  at  the  changed  world 
which  is  the  creation  of  eighty  years 
of  white  men’s  toiling  and  scheming? 
If  so,  the  transformation  which  has 
been  wrought  in  their  quiet  bays  may 
well  drive  them  back  affrighted  to  the 
Land  of  Shadows.  Those  seas,  still 
blue,  which  of  old  were  given  over  to 
the  gulls  and  fish-kites,  and  furrowed 


only  by  the  smacks  plying  between 
the  villages  and  the  shoals,  are  now 
crammed  with  crafts  of  every  kind. 
Numberless  steamers  and  sailing-ships, 
flying  the  flags  of  half  the  nationalities 
of  two  hemispheres,  ride  at  anchor; 
bulky  junks  of  China  waddle  under 
spreads  of  ruddy  sail;  panting 
launches  scuttle  hither  and  thither. 
Intent  and  breathlessly  busy;  ponder¬ 
ous  men-o’-war  squat  upon  the  waters 
solidly  at  rest;  slender  Malayan  crafts 
from  every  island  in  the  archipel¬ 
ago  and  state  in  the  peninsula  are 
moored  near  the  shore;  boats  pass  and 
repass,  rowed  with  the  long  oar-sweep 
of  Europe  or  with  the  churning  pad¬ 
dles  of  the  East;  and  fish-shaped  Chi¬ 
nese  sampans,  in  number  beyond  all 
reckoning,  gnaw  at  the  sides  of  ships 
at  rest,  or  race  in  packs  to  seize  upon 
prey  newly  sighted.  And  the  apcient 
peace  which  had  endured  for  so  many 
ages  Is  rudely  broken.  From  every 
side  there  sound  the  shrill  screams  of 
steam-whistles  and  the  walling  hoots 
of  sirens,  the  droning  of  Tamil  boat- 
songs,  the  yapping  of  the  Chinese  sam- 
pan-men,  the  splash  of  oar  or  paddle,, 
the  rush  of  disturbed  water,  harsh 
cries,  and  the  grating  of  craft  against 
craft  Overhead  alone  all  is  un¬ 
changed,  for  the  glad  tropic  sunshine 
fills  the  pale  sky  with  brightness  that 
overflows  and  gilds  the  sea  and  land. 

But  gazing  shoreward  at  the  Island, 
where  so  short  a  time  ago  the  un¬ 
touched  forest  rioted  behind  the  tiny 
fishing-hamlets,  the  transformation  is 
still  more  complete.  The  mud-flats 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  the  waves 
are  now  pent  within  sheer  walls  of 
stone.  Crowding  houses  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  fighting  for  standing  room; 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  and  above 
them  the  spires  of  many  churches 
spring  skyward;  yet  the  greenery, 
which  in  this  steaming  land  will  take 
no  denial,  has  wriggled,  and  striven, 
and  pushed  until  it  now  bursts  its  way 
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everywhere  between  the  glaring  walls 
and  roofs,  softening  their  outlines  and 
decking  them  with  fresh,  bright  color. 
To  the  right,  the  Malay  quarter,  break¬ 
ing  off  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
town,  arises  around  the  old  fort  which 
still  shelters  the  survivors  of  a  decay¬ 
ing  dynasty,  and  spreads  away  and 
away  from  the  Sultan’s  mosque  to  the 
cool  palmgroves  of  Tanjong  Kfttong. 
On  the  left  the  huge  unsightly  buildings 
sacred  to  trade  face  the  sea  with 
shameless  front,  and  stretch  along  the 
foreshore  until  the  miles  of  piled'  coal- 
shed  and  docks— a  place  of  grime,  scur¬ 
rying,  black  ants’  nests  of  coolies,  and 
a  forest  of  tapering  masts— smudges 
its  dirty  thumbmark  along  the  beach, 
defiling  even  the  brilliant  beauty  of 
this  sunny  island.  Inland,  behind  the 
business  houses,  lie  streets  and  alleys, 
grotesque,  crowded,  teeming  with  life, 
some  seemingly  transported  bodily 
from  Canton,  others  obviously  portions 
of  India’s  more  squalid  bazaars.  Far¬ 
ther  inland  still  the  smooth-made 
roads,  of  rich  red  laterite,  run  through 
trim  'lawns,  gardens  and  groves, 
whereof  the  vivid  greenery  contrasts 
wonderfully  with  the  ruddy  color  of 
the  soil.  Here,  as  it  seems,  amid  a 
fragment  of  a  brighter  tinted,  more  ex¬ 
uberant  Devonshire,  the  white  men 
have  built  their  bungalows,  or  wealthy 
Chinese  merchants  have  made  their 
pleasure-houses,  with  their  inconse¬ 
quent,  disconnected  porches  dwarfing 
the  straggling  buildings  behind.  At 
the  back  of  all  lies  a  thing  called  a 
forest  reserve,  which  bears  the  same 
sort  of  relation  to  real  jungle  that  a 
monkey  on  a  barrel-organ  bears  to  a 
pack  of  apes  plunging  through  the 
branches  in  noisy  freedom. 

During  this  month  of  April  the  sig¬ 
nal-masts  on  Mount  Faber  and  Fort 
Canning  are  hung  with  bunting  all  day 
long,  telling  of  the  arrival  of  many 
ships,  and  from  dawn  to  dusk  the  sa¬ 
luting  guns  speak  loudly  in  answer  to 


the  courtesies  of  foreign  men-o’-war 
creeping  in  through  the  red  portals  of 
the  harbor,  where,  silent,  veiled  and 
awful,  the  hidden  batteries  lurk  be¬ 
neath  their  cloak  of  vegetation,  and 
past  the  island  in  the  bay  on  which 
the  tall  chimneys  belch  smoke  from 
the  furnaces  that  smelt  three-fourths 
of  the  world’s  output  of  tin.  These  ships 
of  Holland,  France  and  Germany  have 
come  hither  to  add  their  welcome  to 
the  royal  visitors,  and  in  the  town  it¬ 
self  the  diverse  nationalities  which 
compose  the  population— once  jarring 
races  which  now  lie  at  peace,  side  by 
side,  like  the  “happy  families’’  of  a 
travelling  menagerie— are  one  and  all 
preparing  to  attest  their  loyalty  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  their  natures. 
The  Chinese  roof  in  their  streets  with 
tawdry  colored  cloths,  adding  appre¬ 
ciably  to  the  general  stuffiness  of  their 
surroundings,  and  run  largely  to  the 
grotesque  and  the  bizarre  in  sprawling 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and.  paper 
lanterns  of  weird  shape  and  fashion; 
theEuropeansburstoutin  an  irruption 
of  fiags  and  bunting;  the  Tamils  erect 
a  wonderful  pagoda,  a  thing  of  tinsel 
and  the  crude  colors  of  the  Orient,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pudding-faced  fishwife 
with  water  on  the  brain,  which  is  the 
unfiattering  native  conception  of  Bri¬ 
tannia.  “It  is  fitting,”  says  the  cynical 
Malay,  gazing  upwards  at  the  trident 
plunged  menacingly  Into  the  sky. 
“Having  annexed  the  whole  earth,  the 
English  now  invade  the  very  heav¬ 
ens!”  Then  he  joins  his  fellows,  and 
labors  to  make  ready  the  boats  which 
shall  escort  the  Ophir,  and  to  devise 
strange  things  against  the  night  of  the 
torchlight  procession. 

Meanwhile  the  learned  of  all  races 
draft  addresses  in  many  tongues— fair 
King’s  English,  liquid  Malay,  noble 
rolling  Arabic,  gutteral  wrangling 
Tamil,  hiccoughing  Chinese;  .  .  .  but 
the  list  is  endless!  No  other  city  of  its 
size  in  all  the  world  can  show  anything 
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approaching  this  babel  of  tongues,  this 
strange  mingling  of  race,  creed,  cus¬ 
tom,  instinct,  character.  Yet  all  these 
voices  sound  a  common  note;  in  one 
thing,  and  in  this  one  thing  alone,  these 
peoples  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  in  accord;  each  one  of  them 
bears  testimony  to  the  equality  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  liber- 
aiity  of  the  laws,  and  the  sure  protec¬ 
tion  which  they  enjoy  under  the  King’s 
ruie. 

By  noon  on  the  21st  the  streets  are 
lined  with  troops,  the  crowds  are  gath¬ 
ered,  the  leading  representatives  of 
every  nationality  are  assembled  on 
Johnson’s  pier.  Johnson’s  pier!  Is  not 
that  a  characteristic  English  touch? 
The  little  bit  of  “homey”  commonplace 
cropping  up  amid  the  fantastic  forms 
and  the  crude  colors  of  this  Eastern 
world? 

It  is  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in 
Singapore.  Incidentaily  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  it  always  is  the  hottest 
day  known  when  men  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  crowds  in  a  climate  such  as 
this.  And  in  this,  if  you  care  to  think 
about  it,  lies  no  small  part  of  the  mar¬ 
vel  of  what  the  English^  have  accom¬ 
plished  out  here  in  the  sun-glare.  The 
man  who  burned  Magellan  in  effigy  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  island 
may  have  made  the  common  mistake 
of  lynchers,  and  have  selected  the 
wrong  victim,  but  he  gave  expression 
for  all  time  to  the  feeling  of  blended 
despair  and  indignation  with  which 
the  new-comer  regards  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  land  in  which  he  is 
doomed  to  live.  Yet  it  Is  in  this  swel¬ 
tering  atmosphere  that  Englishmen 
have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  sweat¬ 
ed,  and  in  eighty  years  have  reared  a 
kingdom  out  of  a  wilderness.  Think 
of  it  ye  gentlemen  of  England  who 
live  at  home  in  ease,  and  wonder  at  the 
energy  of  a  race  which  even  a  climate 
like  a  perpetual  “95*  In  the  Strand” 
has  been  unable  to  subdue  or  slacken. 


For  an  hour  the  crowd  stands  upon 
the  pier— the  English,  true  to  their 
wooden-headed  standard  of  propriety, 
choked  by  linen  collars,  smothered  in 
frock-coats,  crowned  by  silk  hats;  the 
Malay  r&jas  in  their  picturesque  na¬ 
tional  costumes;  the  Chinese  notables 
in  heavy  garments  shaped  like  the 
copes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood;  a  Siamese  prince,  resembling  a 
diminutive  life-guardsman  dipped  in  a 
succession  of  dye-pots;  and  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  curious  figures— until  the 
guns  from  the  ships  of  war  begin  their 
salutes.  The  royal  barge,  which  can 
show  its  heels  to  anything  of  its  size 
in  Asia,  rushes  up  the  harbor,  with 
half-a-dozen  launches  panting  vainly 
in  its  wake,  passes  through  the  ranks 
of  ordered  vessels,  and  brings  up 
alongside  the  pier.  A  hush  falls  upon 
the  people  as  she  comes  to  rest  A 
pause,  and  then  a  lady  and  a  young 
naval  officer  with  more  rings  on  his 
arm  than  his  age  would  usually  war¬ 
rant  step  out  upon  the  crimson  carpet 
For  a  moment  they  stand  thus  w'hile 
the  people  shout  and  the  bands  play 
“God  Save  the  King”- stand  with  the 
eyes  of  so  many  strange  folk  fixed 
upon  them,  with  the  fierce  sunlight 
streaming  over  them,  and  all  the  color 
of  the  East  for  a  background.  And 
what  a  tremendous  thing  it  is  which 
this  Prince  and  Princess  symbolize,  as 
they  stand  thus  upon  this  unconsid¬ 
ered  fragment  of  theempire  which  their 
subjects  have  made  theirs  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  by  the  right  of  bloodless  con¬ 
quest!  To  us  Englishmen  they  em¬ 
body  the  idea  which  drives  us  forth  to 
sen'e  and  rule.  They  stand  for  all 
that  to  us  is  dear  and  wonderful— for 
the  empire,  the  greatest  engine  for 
good  that  God  in  His  wisdom  has 
brought  into  being  since  the  beginning 
of  years!  To  the  Oriental  they  speak 
of  an  Ideal,  more  material  perhaps,  but 
no  less  precious.  The  strength  which 
knows  nor  fear  nor  favor;  the  tolera- 
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tlon  which  is  above  all  prejudice;  the 
Justice  that  may  not  be  bought;  the 
freedom  to  earn  and  to  possess  which 
in  the  last  fourscore  years  has  changed 
for  them  the  face  of  life,— these  are 
the  blessings  flowing  from  the  system 
which  these  “Rfijas  from  the  West” 
make  incarnate! 

But  for  all  that,  what  follows  is  be¬ 
comingly  unemotional  and  English. 
Guards  are  inspected,  formal  introduc¬ 
tions  are  made,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
clattering  escort  of  scarlet-coated  Sikh 
cavalry,  the  carriage,  with  its  horses 
and  postilions,  drives  off  through  the 
staring  crowds. 

Thereafter  the  town  breaks  loose, 
and  gives  itself  up  to  rejoicing;  but  the 
day  being  Sunday,  no  public  functions 
are  held.  In  the  afternoon  the  feuda¬ 
tory  Sultans  of  Malaya,  surrounded  by 
their  spearmen  and  the  bearers  of 
their  golden  insignia,  troop  up  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  to  pay  their  homage  to 
their  King’s  son,  and  each  in  turn  is 
accorded  an  interview.  It  is  a  strange 
sight,  this  procession  of  brown  men, 
some  of  whom  have  themselves 
wielded  a  power  more  autocratic  than 
has  been  known  amongst  our  people 
since  the  days  of  the  early  Plantage- 
nets.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  phantoms — phantoms  of  a 
blood-stained  tyranny  that  Is  dead— re¬ 
viving  for  the  hour  the  ancient  state 
of  their  kinghood,  and  bowing  their 
heads,  in  the  name  of  the  past  of  war 
and  rapine  which  they  represent,  to 
the  heir  of  a  monarchy  which  stands 
In  the  present  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  freest  of  all  rules. 

That  night  Singapore  is  illuminated. 
The  streets  of  the  Chinese  quarter 
blaze  with  light  shed  from  innumera¬ 
ble  lanterns— goggle-eyed  fishes  sus¬ 
pended  and  turning  slowly  as  though 
alive;  hideous  dragons  gaping  at  bob¬ 
bing  moons;  animals  of  every  kind, 
weirdly  fashioned  with  horns  where  no 
horns  should  grow,  hanging  and 


swinging  and  twisting;  lanterns'  big 
and  little,  round  and  square,  and 
packed  so  closely  that  no  room  remains 
for  more.  Above  the  sky  is  blurred 
and  ruddy  as  from  some  mighty  con¬ 
flagration;  in  the  streets,  where  the 
fairway  is  kept  clear  for  the  passing 
of  a  single  carriage,  the  brightness,  the 
blending  of  unlikely  colors,  and  the 
grotesque  forms  grinning  from  every 
aide,  produce  an  effect  which  is  inde¬ 
scribable.  At  intervals  small  Chinese 
theatres  are  erected,  abutting  on  the 
street,  in  which  children  or  mario¬ 
nettes  strut  and  scream  to  an  audience 
of  semi-nude  coolies.  Along  the  ap¬ 
pointed  route  presently  comes  the  roy¬ 
al  carriage  at  a  fast  walk,  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  burly  Sikhs,  and  at  its 
back  is  a  string  of  ’rickshas  loaded 
with  Europeans.  The  people  shout, 
the  lights  flare,  and  the  welcome  of  the 
Chinese,  who  own  three-fourths  of  the 
property  of  the  island,  has  been  given 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  rule  of 
whose  House  makes  their  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  things  a  possibility. 

The  merciless  white  sunrise  dawns 
next  morning  upon  what  is  termed  a 
special  bank-holiday,  but  Royalty  has 
to  work  hard  for  its  living.  The  town- 
hall  is  packed  with  the  Hite,  frock- 
coated,  trimly  gowned,  suffocating, 
perspiring,  but  determinedly  loyal.  Be¬ 
hind  the  dais,  upon  which  the  Malay 
Sultans  sit  awaiting  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  a  great  choir  of  men  and  la¬ 
dies  is  massed  about  a  grand  piano. 
In  a  lobby  and  Its  adjoining  corridor 
the  deputations  from  the  peoples  of  the 
colony  and  native  states  are  crowded. 
At  the  end  of  a  sweltering  hour  the 
royal  party  arrived.  From  without 
comes  the  loud  words  of  command,  the 
slap  of  rifles  brought  to  the  “present,” 
and  the  roar  of  the  mob.  Then  the 
assembly  within  rises  to  its  feet,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  with  their  suites 
step  on  to  the  dais,  and  the  choir 
bursts  forth,  filling  the  building  with 
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the  grand  chords  of  the  National  An¬ 
them. 

The  deputations  follow.  One  address 
only  is  read;  the  others,  enclosed  in 
magnificent  caskets,  are  handed  to  the 
Duke,  who  stands  to  receive  them.  The 
names  of  the  men  composing  the  depu¬ 
tations  are  read  out  as  their  owners 
fiie  past  their  Prince,— homeiy  British 
names,  English,  Scottish  and  Irish, 
strange-sounding  Malay  titles,  jerky 
Chinese  monosyllables,  Arabic  names 
of  Saiyid  and  Sheikh,  names  belonging 
to  dwellers  in  half  the  provinces  of  In¬ 
dia— and  the  seemingly  endless  string 
of  bowing  figures  moves  on  and  on. 
No  simiiar  spectacle  can  be  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  save  only  when  the  Great  White 
Czar  receives  on  his  accession  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  bread  and  salt  on  dishes  of 
siiver  and  gold  from  the  tribesmen  of 
Russia  and  the  shaggy  hordes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  Here,  In  this  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  East,  one  catches  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  astonishing  as¬ 
sortment  of  material  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  forms  the  people  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  empire. 

The  Sultan  of  P§rak,  a  man  whose 
loyalty,  intellige.nce  and  liberal  views 
have  done  much  to  further  English  ef¬ 
forts  in  Malaya,  is  invested  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  A  Companionship  of  the 
same  Order  is  conferred,  amidst  loud 
cheers,  upon  the  senior  unofllcial  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Council  for  Penang,  a  man 
grown  gray  in  the  performance  of  un¬ 
paid  duties,  and  then,  after  Handel’s 
“Coronation”  has  been  sung  by  the 
choir,  and  the  choir  master  has  been 
Introduced  and  personally  compli¬ 
mented  and  thanked  by  the  Duke,  the 
formal  ceremonies  are  at  an  end. 

That  afternoon  a  curious  spectacle 
has  been  ^ranged  more  especially  in 
honor  of  the  Duchess.  Tiers  of  seats 
have  been  erected  on  each  side  of  a 
broad  road,  and  these  are  now  packed 
with  several  thousands  of  little  chil- 
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dren,  who  greet  the  visitors  with  a 
verse  of  “God  Save  the  King!”  Here 
Is  every  type  of  childhood  that  Singa¬ 
pore  can  show,  from  the  white— such 
sadly  white  and  wan— babies  of  Euro¬ 
pean  parentage  to  the  grinning  black 
Tamil  imps  on  whose  skins  the  pro¬ 
verbial  piece  of  coal  would  leave  a 
white  mark.  Here  are  little  brown 
puff-balls,  with  all  the  grave  sedate¬ 
ness  of  their  Malayan  ancestry;  Eura¬ 
sians  of  every  tint;  small  yellow  Chi¬ 
nese  boys  and  girls  with  their  pendent 
queues;  trim  school-children  from 
many  missions;  the  rising  generation 
of  every  caste  and  creed.  This,  too,  is 
a  sight  which  only  Singapore  could 
show— these  tiny  British  subjects,  dif¬ 
fering  so  widely  in  almost  everything, 
yet  bound  together  under  the  one  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  made  the  lives  open  to 
them  things  so  much  better  worth  the 
living  than  were  those  which  their 
forefathers  inherited  in  their  own 
countries  before  the  white  folk  came 
out  of  the  West,  and  bade  peace  and 
order  reign.  And  there  is  something 
more  behind  this  crowd  of  little  peo¬ 
ple,  for  every  one  of  them  is  being  ed¬ 
ucated,  not  only  by  books  and  the  ty¬ 
rannical  three  R’s,  but  by  a  spirit  of 
obedience,  of  self-restraint,  of  mutual 
forbearance,  which  is  a  recent  grrowth, 
and  are  being  led,  almost  unconscious¬ 
ly,  towards  ideals  which  are  new  to- 
the  oldest  of  the  continents. 

From  the  concourse  of  children  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  drive  past  the  lawn- 
tennis  grounds,  leaving  the  cricket- 
field  behind  them,  to  the  racecourse,, 
where  to-day  polo,  not  golf,  is  being 
played.  Near  at  hand  two  bodies  of 
perspiring  men  are  playing  a  violent 
game  of  football  In  defiance  of  the 
thermometer.  The  English  *  have 
brought  many  things  with  them  from 
their  home,  but  none  which  has  done 
more  to  keep  them  sane  and  fit  for  la¬ 
bor  than  their  love  of  manly  games. 
It  Is  through  seeking  ease  in  such  self- 
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imposed  toils  as  these  that  the  energy 
I  -of  our  people  Is  fortified  against  the  in- 

i  sidious  assaults  of  a  climate  whose 

ev«*y  soft  voluptuous  breath  pleads 
for  indolence. 

I  That  night  a  procession  of  lanterns, 

'  tiragons  and  unearthly  monsters,  all 

glowing  and  afire,  streams  past  Gov* 
ernment  House  for  many  hours.  It 
is  the  illuminations  over  again,  gro¬ 
tesque,  fantastic  and  distinctively  ori- 
<ental;  but  like  all  things  in  the  East, 
isave  health  alone,  it  lasts  too  long. 

On  Tuesday,  April  23,  the  royal  visit 
ends.  The  scene  of  Sunday  morning  is 
repeated,  and,  surrounded  by  Malay 
boats  filled  with  screaming  men  bran¬ 
dishing  dripping  paddles,  the  royal 
barge  passes  outward  to  the  Ophir 
now  lying  with  her  escort  in  the  roads. 

On  board  this  ship— surely  the  most 
luxurious  that  ever  bore  Prince  and 
Princess  through  the  mazes  of  Eastern 
romance— a  small  party  from  the  shore 
are  bidden  to  a  lunch,  itself  a  dream 
of  fairyland  for  folk  who  have  fared 
too  long  and  too  ill  on  such  things  as 
.the  Chinese  cook  gives  us  to  eat.  Then 
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the  signals  fiy,  the  great  vessel  gets 
under  way,  her  escort  falls  in  astern, 
and,  carrying  the  hearts  of  all  their 
subjects  with  them,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  steam 
out  of  the  harbor  to  conquer  new 
worlds  which  are  already  their  own. 

And  we,  the  exiles  in  this  stoke-hole 
of  empire,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  our 
little  section  of  the  old  machine  mov¬ 
ing,  turn  back  to  our  work— the  law 
making  and  the  law-up-holding,  the 
crime-checking,  the  revenue-producing, 
the  struggle  to  change  and  to  improve, 
the  task  of  Sisyphus  that  knows  no 
ending.  Ours  is  the  workaday  part 
useful,  commonplace,  unromantic.  For 
us 


No  iron  rule  of  kings. 

But  toll  of  serf  and  sweeper— 

The  tale  of  common  things. 

We  may  rest  content  if,  while  our  time 
lasts,  we  can  keep  this  corner  of  the 
world  fresh  and  clean  for  our  lord  the 
King,  and  for  those  who  shall  come 
after  him. 

Eugli  Clifford. 

Singapore,  3rd  May,  1901. 
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In  discussing  this,  a  subject  which 
^should  be  interesting,  it  is,  as  usual, 
rnecessary  to  draw  a  very  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  services,  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
'rlne.  For  in  the  former  splendid  line 
•of  sea-life  not  only  are  the  absences 
from  port  brief,  but  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  men  shall  be  well  provided 
with  current  literature  in  the  shape  of 
ipopular  magazines  and  newspapers,  as 
well  as  books  in  the  ship’s  library  at 
■-all  times.  And  these  naval  collections 
•of  books  in  their  diversity  and  interest 
tn-ill  well  bear  comparison  with  those 


provided  on  board  fine  passenger  steam¬ 
ers  for  thebenefitof  the  passengers.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  as  far 
as  good  readable  matter  goes  Naval 
Jack  is  almost  as  well  supplied  as  any 
workmen  ashore,  with  the  added  in¬ 
ducements  to  read  that  he  has  not  to 
go  twenty  yards  to  fetch  his  book  and 
that  he  has  plenty  of  undistracted  lei¬ 
sure  wherein  to  get  his  mind  well 
stored  if  he  chooses.  But  it  Is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  much  reading 
matter  of  his  own  until  he  has  left  the 
seaman  grade  far  below  him,  as  the 
space  available  for  the  men’s  personal 
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belongings  on  board  a  man-o’-war  is 
necessarily  very  restricted.  That  slight 
( '  drawback  is,  however,  well  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  full  provision  made 

I  by  the  authorities.  Another  thing 
wherein  the  seaman  generally  has  a 
real  advantage  over  his  working  broth- 
1  er  ashore  of  a  corresponding  station  of 
I  life  is  in  the  almost  entire  absence 
I  from  bis  grasp  of  what  is,  utterly 
wrongly,  calling  “sporting  news,” — 
that  is,  newspapers  devoted  to  the  low- 
’  est  form  of  gambling,  their  columns 

Ifull  of  tips  and  odds  and  touting  in¬ 
formation,  columns  which  whoever 
will  but  open  his  eyes  as  he  goes  about 
our  great  towns  shall  see  thousands 
of  men  absorbed  in  day  after  day  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  healthy  men¬ 
tal  pabula  whatever.  Consequently, 
this  rubbish  being  out  of  bis  reach  and 
good  reading  well  within  It,  the  av- 

Jerage  man-o’-war’s  man  becomes  a 
fairly  well-read  man. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
sea  that  I  would  fain  speak  here  in  de- 
I  tail;  it  is  of  the  merchant  seaman,  be 
'  principally  of  the  long-voyage  “wlnd- 
1  jammer”  that  to-day  often  takes  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  months  between  port 
j]  and  port  without  touching  anywhere 
'!  on  the  wide  seaway.  What  do  these 
men  read,  and  how  do  they  get  it? 
Unquestionably  the  rarest  sight  to  be 
I  seen  in  a  ship’s  fo’c’s’le  is  a  man  with  a 
good  stock  of  books.  It  seems  such  a 
pity  too  when  good  books  are  so  cheap, 
and  any  decent  sailor  has  a  donkey— 
i.e.,  a  chest— to  keep  them  in.  But  then 

ithe  sailor’s  greatest  weakness  is  lack 
of  forethought,  and  the  providing  of  a 
store  of  silent  friends  with  whom  to 
commune  during  the  long  brilliant 
tropical  nights,  when  the  white  glare 
of  the  moon  is  almost  like  an  electric- 
lamp  globe  for  light,  without  the  arc’s 
uneasy  flicker,  does  not  occur  to  him 
any  more  than  laying  in  a  little  stock 
of  cheap  preserved  delicacies  ever 
does.  Yet  occasionally  he  does  get 


bold  of  a  good  book  or  two,  picks  them 
up,  perhaps,  on  a  bookstall  in  an  Indi¬ 
an  bazaar  or  some  such  place,  and 
then  it  is  quite  pathetic  to  see  how  he 
will  treasure  them.  I  have  in  my 
mind’s  eye  an  old  Danish  shipmate 
who  had  a  copy  of  a  novel  called  “Ag¬ 
nes  Willoughby,”  which  he  would  oc¬ 
casionally  lend  with  a  great  deal  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  but  having 
lent  it  he  could  hardly  tear  himself 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  until  be  had  regained  possession 
of  it.  His  was  a  typical  case.  But  he 
need  not  have  been  afraid,  for  there 
are  few  people  in  their  own  stratum  of 
society  who  treat  a  book  so  humanely 
as  do  sailors.  And  there  are  none  who 
more  fully  appreciate  the  reading  to 
them  of  a  good  book,  who  remember 
better  what  they  have  heard,  or  com¬ 
ment  more  shrewdly  upon  it. 

The  one  thing  characteristic  of  the 
merchant  seaman’s  reading  is  its  vari¬ 
ety,  within  certain  limits.  When  I  was 
at  sea  twenty  years  ago  the  library 
boxes  suppliM  by  seamen’s  missions  to 
deep-water  ships,  whose  masters  took 
the  trouble  to  apply  for  them,  might 
each,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
have  furnished  forth  a  fitting  subject 
for  an  article  on  “Curiosities  of  Liter¬ 
ature,”  Eight  or  ten  primly  bound 
Sunday-school  books,  such  as  now 
would  be  considered  below  the  average 
intelligence  of  a  child  of  eight,  two  or 
three  bundles  of  miscellaneous  (very 
much  so)  tracts  tied  up  with  white 
tape,  several  odd  numbers  of  religious 
magazines,  a  few  volumes  of  sermons; 
but  also— pure  gems  amid  so  much 
dross— a  few  books  on  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  history  or  travel;  and  once— oh, 
blessed  find!— six  consecutive  volumes 
of  “Nicholson’s  Cyclopsedla.”  Who 
Nicholson  was,  or  when  his  cyclopae¬ 
dia  was  published,  I  have  now  no  idea; 
I  only  remember  with  utmost  grati¬ 
tude  reading  aloud  those  splendid  arti¬ 
cles  to  a  silently  smoking,  raptly  atten- 
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tive  watch  with  a  delight  not  easy  to 
put  into  words.  I  believe  matters  are 
now  altered  very  much  for  the  better, 
but  in  my  day  I  never  saw  a  novel  in 
one  of  those  book  boxes,  unless  by  a 
strong  stretch  of  language  one  could 
call  “Sandford  and  Merton,”  or  such 
pretty  little  idylls  as  those  of  “Hesba 
Stretton,”  novels.  Never  a  Dickens,  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Trollope,  or,  grandest 
of  all,  Shakespeare.  And  yet  I  was 
never  in  but  one  forecastle  that  had 
not  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
the  property  of  some  man  who  held  on 
to  them  voyage  after  voyage  with  an 
almost  superstitious  regard.  And  such 
books  get  read  at  sea  with  a  closeness 
and  persistency  one  may  look  for  in 
vain  ashore,  except  among  students. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  enough. 
Let  but  men  have  a  love  of  reading, 
and  be  confined  to  such  a  prison  as  a 
ship  really  is  for  long  periods  of  time; 
they  must  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  read,  syllable  by  syllable,  every* 
thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on- 
books,  indeed,  that  workmen  ashore, 
with  the  thousand-and-one  distractions 
of  their  lives,  would  never  honor  with 
a  second  glance. 

One  thing  connected  with  reading  in 
a  ship’s  fo’c’s’le  has  always  puzzled 
me.  Foreigners  from  the  Northern 
countries  are  always  well-educated 
men,  despite  their  usually  dull,  heavy 
looks.  Yet  they  rarely  have  any  books 
to  read;  that  is,  on  board  of  our  ships. 
My  observation  of  their  lives  on  board 
their  own  country  vessels  is  naturally 
much  restricted,  but  judging  from 
their  surroundings  in  those  gloomy 
forecastles,  I  should  say  they  early 
learn  “to  do  without  pretty  much” 
as  the  Yankees  say.  Darkness,  dirt, 
and  general  discomfort  are  the  order 


of  things  there  in  a  greater  degree  than 
it  is  with  us,  which  is  needless.  For 
really  in  the  ship’s  forecastle  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  read  at  all  owing  to  the 
absence  of  light  either  by  day  or  night, 
a  very  great  hardship  to  men  all  their 
sea  lives,  and  I  am  sure  a  needlessly 
indicted  one,  since  lamps  and  oil  are 
among  the  cheapest  of  all  necessaries. 
I  have  known  men  expose  the  ship 
to  terrible  risks  from  fire  by  stick¬ 
ing  odd  lengths  of  purloined  candle  on 
the  edges  of  their  bunks,  so  that  they 
might  have  light  by  which  to  see  to 
read  while  lying  down  in  the  only  spot 
on  board  rightly  their  own.  One  man, 
an  American  of  great  mental  qualities, 
I  especially  remember  whose  passion 
for  reading  was  such  that  he  would 
sit  up  the  whole  night  with  a  favorite 
author,  Dickens  for  preference,  and 
bribe  his  watch  mates  heavily  to  take 
his  duties  for  him,  such  as  wheel  or 
look-out,  so  that  he  might  remain  un¬ 
disturbed.  Bent  nearly  double  in  bis 
bunk,  the  miserable  lamp  hung  upon  a 
surreptitiously  shifted  book  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  him  while  still  afford¬ 
ing  some  light  for  his  shipmates  to 
rise  or  retire  by,  he  made  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  pursuit  of  literature 
under  difllculties,  yet  one  familiar  to 
all  deep-water  sailors.  In  the  baser 
sort  of  tramp  steamers  very  little  read¬ 
ing  at  all  is  done  by  the  crew— the  con¬ 
ditions  are  too  onerous  altogether— and 
so  the  seamen  in  these  vessels  become 
practically  unread,  since  very  little 
reading  is  done  by  any  seaman  tempo¬ 
rarily  ashore.  The  excellent  libraries 
in  the  “sailors’  homes”  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglected,  and  even  seamen’s 
reading-rooms  connected  with  missions 
are  mostly  patronized  by  men  who  are 
not  sailors  at  all. 


The  Spectator. 


F.  T.  BuUen. 


